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The Car of International Reputation. 
) Money has never before 
commanded such value 

9 h.p. Saloon 12 h.p. Saloon 

(Tax £8) £275 (Tax £11) $350 

Range of Models : 


Particulars of Touring Cars and 
Commercial Models on application. hp. 10/I5hp., 12h. on, Rey ie ," + 20/30 hp. (6 cyl.), 





43-44, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
Works: WEMBLEY. 


FIAT (England), LIMITED. 


Registered Offices and Showrooms: 
LONDON, W.1. 





WARING & GILLOW, ir. 


Decorations— Furnishings 


We place our skilled expert know- 
ledge for the execution of Decoration 
and Furnishing in all Periods at your 
service, free of cost. 





‘meen WARING&GILLOW) “woe: 


164-182, Oxford St., London, W. 








HOTEL LOTTI 
cine aaa 


distinction, with special 
7 & 9, Rue de Castiglione 











regard to standards of 
English Comforts 


Charming Suites. 


A. LOTTI, M: ing Propriet 
A.COTTL Jue Menage” 





» LONDON & 
f LANCASHIRE | 


c 
INSURANCE C? 4 


yr 


SECURITY - - - 


£11,839,056 
FIRE 
LIVE STOCK ACCIDENT MOTOR CARS 
MARINE 
CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 
7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 





FOR 


WEDDING PRESENTS 


ao TO 


BEN COX & SONS 


Manufacturers of 


EXCLUSIVE UMBRELLAS HUNTING CROPS 
WALKING CANES SHOOTING STICKS 





|| 411, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


LANGHAM HOTEL 


PORTLAND’ PLACE, W.1. 
(AT THE TOP OF REGENT STREET) 
CCUPIES one of the most fashionable 
and central sites in London, and provides 
luxurious accommodation for 400 guests. 


Telephones in all rooms. 
A number of new Bathrooms have been recently gaien 


cent Lounge and delightful ooms 
for Weddings, Dinners, Private Dances and other Social 
Functions. 


THE RESTAURANT IS OPEN TO NON-RESIDENTS. 


Telegr Telephone : 
LaNcHAM, “LONDON. LancHaM 2080, 











DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA 





Trust Dinneford’s 


The regular use of Dinneford’s Magnesia has been proved 
in thousands of cases, during the past hundred years, to 
afford relief in cases of Acidity of the Stomach. Rheumatic 
Gout, Gravel, Headache, Indigestion, Sour Eructations, Bilious 
Affections, etc., and is widely recommended by Doctors. 


A mild safe aperient for people of all ages. Solid or powdered 
magnesia is most dangerous to take as it is liable to form hard 
insoluble lumps in the bowels. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


Look for the name “‘DINNEFORD’S” on every bottle and label. 
Price 1/3 and 2/6 per bottle, 








Published wohl A Price ONE SHILLING, 
Post Free; 
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LOSTOCK 
An ideal Boarding School for your Girls in the Lake District WINGHAM HALL, criti, GUILDHALL 
The School is poy oe ag age Feng S C H 0 0 L 0 F M U $ } C 








honstituer site: Gyasnige, Guides. m — neil (Corporation of London.) 

ated in its own rospectus : l’rincipal. 

wooded grounds nana VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 
of 7 acres. It STBOURS Principal : 

has both moun- THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M.,F.R.O.M.,&¢. 
omg _ ran OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. PRIVATE LESSONS in any single 
Pcaieh anor is All branches ot Domestic Science taught. Musical Subject and STAGE TRAINING 
es ile at C Fully DA a AND, RESIDENT PUPILS. Certificates in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing 
s*xcelient. F h granted. rincipal, Mi RANDALL. Ist Clas Y 4 ) ee y! > 
qualified gradu- Diplomee, Edinburgh Training School , if Opera. Classes in Conducting. Complete 


M — en at inclusi ny > £9 9s. 
‘ and 2 12s. Opera Class Saturdays. 
Tutorial Special Training Course for Teachers 





ate staff, 
Entire charge 





undertaken if — = 
ane pe ae Se hear a ( oved by Teachers’ Registration 
desired UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE — , Counell). . Y 
. er a . EXAMINATIONS Spring Term begins Jan. 10th. 
Please send for illustrated Prospectus. Principal’: Miss WHEELER (Oxford, Cambridge, London, ete), and rrumnibes and Nenseen etna anlar ent teak 


Bank of England. Mr. Llewellyn Olding, achools examinations (open to general public) free. 


“ST. HELENS,” COCKERMOUTH, Cumberland. 46-47, Denison House, Victoria, S.W. | Telephone: Central a 


Telephone: Victoria 7030 
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London. Country and Seaside—contd. Continental. 


LONDON-KENSINGTON, W. HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE ADELBODEN (Bernese Oberland) 


“ For Gaiety and Shopping.” 

















Adler Hotel and Kursaal. Sports and amusements, well managed. 
we VERE HOTEL MOORLANDS HOTEL. Terms from frs. 16, including extras. 
Within 40 miles of Town. 850ft. high. H. JOSSI, Manager. 





Suites with private baths, 





‘ Excellent cuisine and cellar. . ~ . 
ee a. puaxcurnt, | Q)SPEDALETTI (2'Sarithers) | TE ROCs Roa 
BATH ALMOND’S HOTEL, CLIFFORD ST. The Miramare Palace Hotel 


“ ” Up-to-date.—En Pens, fr. 1.75.— Tennis. 
For Health and Long Life. Preterred English Residence, 


Grand Pump Room Hotel. LOCHTAY, PERTHSHIRE 


Premier West of England. Exclusive Spring Salmon Fishing on 


3 miles River Tay, 3 miles Loch Tay, 
NOR also 6 miles Open water, VE be Ad cE ¥ LES BAI he ey 





Published at the Offices of ‘COUNTRY LIFE,” 
Ltd., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 















































BOG 
ROYAL NORFOLK HOTEL Terms, apply HOTEL, KENMORE. > 
Leading Family Hotel. Delightful PYRENEES ORIENTALES, FRANCE 
poston 5 facing sea and = —, 
(3 aeres). . 0. 1 7 1 7 
ne = FOR WINTER RESIDENCE : HEALTH AND CURE 
BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO MANCHESTER ““ ronan x 
ERMAL WATE are universally note 
HOTEL COMFORT WITH HYDRO BOWDON HYDRO. for the cure of Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, etc. 
peek = THS, MASSAGR. (CHESHIRE). Sun cure 
verlooking Bay, West Cliff. Tel. 341. 20 Minutes by rail. OPEN ALL THE 
Best CUISINE. EVERY COMFORT. YEAR. 
BRIGHTON Near Golf Links. NO WIND, NO DAMP. 
“For Sun and Sea Air.” R.A.C.,A.A. "Phone: Altrincham 1207 ' ra : ‘ 
org hn AD Beautiful Excursions. 
ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL uz , sie toad ai Casino. Lovely Park. 
Unrivalled position upon King’s Clift. om we : a ’ na Trout Fishing. 
English Church. 
DENE HOTEL, | WINCHESTER. ROYAL HOTEL : sd 
DEEP L, Leadi 1 Best Hotel. O i : nF : Wi T 
DORKING. AACN BAG Heer s0te!. verlooking a Y j : a> Winter Temperature—— 
own gardens. Very quiet. Telephone 31. Average of 50° F 
LUXURIOUS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. r picts gelatin 
Maximum of comfort at minimum of cost. 4 ™- ¢ a ane 3,000. 
Most beautiful place near London (23 miles) WOODHALL SPA De, al Express Trois | through 
50 ACRES MAGNIFICENT PARKLAND EAGLE LODGE HOTEL. Fully rom Paris 
Dances. Tennis. Billiards. Garage. licensed; electric light throughout. Apply HOTEL PORTUGAL, VERNET LES BAINS. (Quai d'Orsay). 
Terms moderate. ‘Phone: Dorking 190. Telegrams : ‘“‘ Kagle.”’ Telephone : No. 32, 




















Cut cown : yt || National Approval 


. BUILD — PATENT HIS is probably the one and only instance 
WIRE TENSION GREENHOUSES where an honest advertiser—and most 
IRON FRAME. FLAT GLASS NO ROOF PAINTING advertisers are honest—has lost the confidence 
NO PUTTY PHOSPHOR BRONZE CLIPS of the public. The advertiser of hairpins can’t 

Send for SPECIAL OFFER! Ve soe tent sell . . . . hairpins. The cause, of course, is 






Catalogue houses (as illustration), with lron Plant Staging, is ° : 
which we will erect on customers’ brickwork within not so serious as it sounds. There 1s ho 


100 les, at £70 eacl cles we supp! 
Swede bar aauee ance £8 extra. — reflection on him. The barber, and the 
3 > SKINNER fashion, .have become too persuasive. Mean- 
: eee BOARD & CO. while, the slogan “Advertised Goods” continues 


Glasshouse & Heating Specialists to merit national approval and support. 


Exmoor St. BRISTOL 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 











; : = Published Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING, 
VoL. pea No. 1563. ee) SATURDAY, JAN UARY, I st, I 927. Subscription Price per annum. Post Free. 


Inland, 65s. Canadian, 60s. Foreign, 80s. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY ann WALTON & LEE 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 








ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PROPERTIES IN DORSETSHIRE 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
AN HISTORICAL RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


extending to about 


343, ACRES 


THE FINE OLD 
TUDOR RESIDENCE, 


The accommodation comprises 


Porch entrance, Outer hall, 
Great hall with minstrel gallery, 


P Dining hall, Drawing room 
built in the reign of Henry VII. Li . he ° 
i : : ibrary, O¢ H 
is in a remarkably good state of pre = parlour, 
preservation. It stands in a Billiard room, 
Sanctuary (formerly the chapel) 
mitnnuonitn w _— Monk’s room, 
PICTURESQUE VALLEY, 26 principal and secondary bed 
embracing fine views over a wide and dressing rooms, 


stretch of undulating and well- Day and night nurseries, 

timbered country, and is built of 

Hamdon_ stone, with miullioned 

windows, massive buttresses and 
fine old gabled roofs. 


Five bathrooms, 


Usual and complete offices. 


MODERN DRAINAGE. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

During the past two years a large 
sum of money has been expended 
under expert advice, with the result 
that the House has every convenience, 
and the alterations are in harmony 
with the period in which it was 

built. 


EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY 
Entrance Lodge. 


GARAGES AND STABLING 
WITH MENS QUARTERS. 





THE PLEASURE GROUNDS 
are an attractive feature of the property and are well timbered with fine cedars, oak, beech, and elm trees. The planning includes stone-flagged terraces. 
ornamental lake with boathouse, Dutch garden, wilderness garden, hard and grass tennis courts. Walled kitchen garden with full complement of glass, 
NINE-HOLE GOLF COURSE in the park, with club house. TROUT FISHING in river which flows through the Estate. 
DAIRY FARM, TWO MILLS AND A NUMBER OF COTTAGES. 
Photographs may be seen at the Offices of the Sole Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (4058.) 


KENT 
BETWEEN SEVENOAKS AND MAIDSTONE ; THREE MILES FROM WROTHAM STATION. 
THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND VALUABLE BUILDING ESTATE OF 
ADDINGTON PARK 


comprising 
263 ACRES 
OF GRANDLY TIMBERED PARKLAND STUDDED WITH PRACTICALLY EVERY SPECIES OF FOREST TREE AND CONTAINING 


9 


























ol 
— 
\ 
A COMFORTABLE TUDOR-STYLE MANSION 
upon which a large sum has just been expended in providing every modern requirement for comfort and labour economy. The accommodation includes 
panelled outer hall, galleried lounge hall, four reception rooms, billiard room, 29 bed and dressing rooms, nine bathrooms, and commodious offices. The 
OLD-WORLD PLEASURE GROUNDS, partly intersected and bounded by the River Eden, are a feature of the. Property. TWO LODGES, MODERN 
STABLING AND GARAGES, HOME FARM BUILDINGS. The Estate has 
; OVER A MILE OF IMPORTANT BUILDING FRONTAGE 
TO THE MAIN LONDON-MAIDSTONE ROAD, where Company’s water and gas mains are available, and additional frontages in the village of Addington. 
It is contained in a ring fence and partially enclosed by a fine old wall. To be offered for SALE by AUCTION, at the Royal Star Hotel, Maidstone,. on 
Thursday, January 13th, 1927, at 3 p.m. (unless previously disposed of Privately).—Solicitors, Messrs. AGAR-HUTTON & CO., 21, Wigmore Street, 
Cavendish Square, W.1. Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, and Ashford, Kent. 
Ty . 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, ( 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. Pas entynont 
” e ‘ e r . 
90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. gata | Maytair (8 lines) 
> AND ’ 


78, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 20146 Edinburgh. 


WALTON & LEE, 41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. present tal 
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Telephone Nos: Telegraphic Addresses: 
Regent { =, .: Nichenyer, Picoy, ,bondon.” 
Reading 1841 (2 lines). Nicholas, Reading. 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; and at Reading. 





IN THE HEART OF THE NEW FOREST SHROPSHIRE 





A VERY FINE OLD JACOBEAN RED BRICK MANOR HOUSE 
occupying magnificent position, with glorious southern view; about thirteen 
bedrooms, three bathrooms, three good reception rooms and fine lounge hall ; electric 
light ; excellent stabling, garage. Also stud farmbuildings. 








HIS DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE, in a picked situation amid beauti- FOR SALE WITH 75 TO 300 ACRES. 
fully arranged gardens, peaceful and secluded, approached through the Forest Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W. 1 
by a private road, and yet within a few minutes’ motor drive of a first-class station 
with express service ; twelve to fifteen bed and dressing rooms, four bathrooms, W H R F LONDON IN A SPLENDI H 
lounge hall, and three capital reception rooms. NER OOU rOUF ao of Medieval M Aer 4 yA 
offers to secure a fine old HISTORICAL PROPERTY, a fragment of an ecclesiastical 
STABLING AND GARAGES, THREE COTTAGES. establishment of considerable importance. The House is rich in architectural features 
of unusual interest, and stands boldly upon a hill commanding a glorious panorama 
—— ae alas . ae . ek ila over four counties ; easily capable of enlargement, it contains six bedrooms, bath, 
CENTRAL HEATING, ELECTRIC LIGHT. COMPANY'S WATER, three or four reception rooms, and a wonderful crypt ; electric light, modern drainage 
garage, stabling and splendid old tithe barn ; interesting gardens with ancient grove 
Ten acres of inexpensive ground (two men sufficient) and 24 acres of woodlands. of yews of immense size and several enclosures of rich pastureland. PRICK £6,000. 


Inspected and very strongly recommended by the Sole Agents, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 
4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W 
34 ACRES IN ALL. 





HUNTING WITH PYTCHLEY. 


Peel oer - an =— : . > mH aPEP INT ORTHAMPTON-RUGBY (BETWEEN).—-Fine old MANOR, pleasantly 
PERFECT ORDER, SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED, AND READY 'TO STEP INTO. N situated in small, well-timbered park, 300ft. above sea level, in undulating 
country ; large hall, three reception and billiard room, twelve bedrooms, two bath- 

rooms, servants’ hall and usual offices, h. and c. water throughout ; CENTRAL HEA'T- 

VERY MODERATE PRICE. ING, LIGHTING, MODERN DRAINAGE; TENNIS AND ORNAMENTAL 


LAWNS, pretty lake, pleasure grounds, walled kitchen garden ; excellent HUNTING 
: Ss G ari i i ace ation, ) Ti ‘cottage. 3 CRES. 
Strongly recommended from a personal knowledge by Messrs. NICHOLAS, y — ING E at .. ae gee eee ee ee ee i ee 
1, Albany Court Yard Piccadilly, W; 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W. 1 . . ae wc 














oaaee. WINKWORTH & CO. 
LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 1 


UNDER 30 MILES FROM LONDON. By Order of Lord Ormathwaite, G.C.V.O. SUFFOLK. 
400FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL, ON SANDY SOIL. BERKS. Three miles from a main line station. 
CLOSE TO A STATION: MAGNIFICENT VIEWS. A mile-and-a-half from Bracknell and within easy reach A GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE OF 


of Sunningdale, Ascot, and Windsor. MODERATE SIZE, upon which large sums have 
ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE for SALE, WARFIELD PARK. been spent, the whole premises being now in faultless 


containing four reception rooms, fourteen bedrooms, 





‘ condition and ready for occupation ; electric light installed 
eee : . NSION cone é ad) i : ; Eins 5 
bathroom, fourteen bedrooms and good offices. FOR SALE, Freehold, a commodious MA} ; . af 
ae — - nt — ered, undulating Hall, drawing room, dining room, morning 
Company's water. Central heating. grand old grounds, anc leavily timbere : room, saloon 45ft. by 25ft., excellent offices, 


park, with adjoining farm and woodlands; in all about 
Garage. Stabling. Cottages. 300 ACRES. 
OLD-WORLD PLEASURE GROUNDS eas 


fourteen bed and dressing rooms. 





am Stabling. Garage. Lodge. 








THE OUTLYING PARTS OF THE ESTATE, Pr wR W . INNS KITCHEN aN 
of remarkable beauty, fine beech and yew hedges, herba- consisting of pasture, arable, and woodlands, WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS, KITCHEN GARDEN, 
ceous flower garden, broad walks, rose garden, fruit and including PARK, HOME FARM, WOODLANDS, FOUR FARMS, 
kitchen gardens, park and woodland ; in all CHOICE RESIDENTIAL SITES, THIRTEEN COTTAGES = in all 

THIRTEEN ACRES may be acquired with the Mansion or separately, Z 4 ’ 
PRICE £6 "The whole extends to.about | ae See 
, The whole extends to abou 
woes OR THE HOUSE AND GROUNDS WOULD BE SOLD 
Extra land up to nearly 40 acres can be had. 600 ACRES. SEPARATELY. LOW PRICE. 
_WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, Sole Agents, WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, _WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, 
W. 1. Mayfair, London, W. 1. W..1. 











HOME COUNTIES 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, A NOBLE MANSION, 


containing spacious hall, six recep- 
tion and billiard rooms, about 30 
bed and dressing rooms, including 
nurseries and servants’ rooms, six 
bathrooms and complete offices. 


Long drives with five lodges, 
standing high and dry in 

BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD 

GROUNDS and WELL- 

TIMBERED DEER PARK. 

115 OR 214 ACRES. 

The Property has all the appur- 
tenances of a high-class residential 
Estate, including stabling, garage, 
farmbuildings, kitchen garden, 
range of glasshouses; and in the 
park is a 

LAKE SEVEN ACRES 
IN EXTENT. 


THE MANSION IS LIGHTED BY ELECTRICITY AND WATER IS LAID ON. 





Full particulars and order to view apply to the Agents, Messrs. WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W. 1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY anp WALTON & LEE 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


BY DIRECTION OF MARTIN LE MAY, ESQ. 





VALE OF WHITE HORSE HUNT 


NEAR THE FAMOUS OLD TOWN IN THE HEART OF THE COTSWOLDS. 
One-and-a-quarter miles from Cirencester Station ; five miles from Kemble ; under two-and-a-half hours from London. 


ay 430FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
ri THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 
ins GREY WALLS, CIRENCESTER. 


THE PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE, built in 1925 in the typical Cotswold style of 
stone with stone-tiled roof, is unusually well constructed and designed, and should not 
require any money spent in repairs for many years. The House contains lounge hall, three 
reception rooms, loggia, nine bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, and compact offices, 

Chauffeur’s flat. Double garage. Outbuildings. 
Electric light. Telephone. Excellent water supply. 

THE PLEASURE GROUNDS AND GARDENS are tastefully laid-out, and are 
screened from the road by a fine belt of mature trees. There is a stone-paved terrace walk 
by the house, and beyond are two tennis courts, tea house, herbaceous borders, and well- 
stocked kitchen garden ; two acres of thriving orchard, parklike pastureland ; in all about 

SEVENTEEN ACRES. 
HUNTING WITH THE VALE OF WHITE HORSE F.H. (TWO PACKS); GOLF AT 
CIRENCESTER AND MINCHINHAMPTON. 

To be offered for SALE by AUCTION at a date to be announced later (unless 
previously disposed of privately). 

Solicitors, Messrs. LINKLATERS & PAINES, 2, Bond Court, Walbrook, E.C. 4. 

Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RU TL EY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 








BY DIRECTION OF LADY HENRY BERKSHIRE 
On the crest of a hill in the most beautiful part of the Thames Valley, one mile from a world-famed stretch of the river and only 30 miles from London. 


FOR SALE, 
THE SINGULARLY CHARMING RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE, 


known as 


PARKWOOD, HENLEY 





carrying a perfectly planned modern Elizabethan-style RESIDENCE of moderate size, its equipment of up-to-date requirements ensuring a maximum of comfort 
and convenience. Full advantage has been taken of a site of great natural beauty to lay out Pa 


THE LANDSCAPE GARDENS 
so as to form a setting of remarkable beauty and interest. 
SWIMMING POOL. TWO ENTRANCE LODGES. STABLING FOR SEVEN. 
HEATED GARAGE FOR THIRTEEN CARS. GLASSHOUSES, MODEL LAUNDRY AND POWER HOUSE. 


FOUR SECONDARY PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 
NINETEEN COTTAGES AND A SMALL HOLDING. THREE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS. 


TOTAL AREA 783 ACRES, 
or the Mansion would be Sold with the whole or part only of the parkland. 
Sole Agents, Messrs, SIMMONS & SONS, Reading, and Henley-on-Thames ; and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W. 1. 


FIFTEEN MILES FROM HYDE PARK CORNER 


SURROUNDED ON TWO SIDES BY A BEAUTIFUL COMMON. 





TO BE SOLD. 
COPSEHAM, OXSHOTT. 


Three-quarters of a mile from the Station, with frequent service of trains. 


THE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE occupies a delightful position and contains panelled 
hall, three reception rooms, billiard room, schoolroom, sixteen bed and dressing rooms, 
two. bathrooms and convenient domestic offices. It is in extremely good order, and contains 
some fine old oak panelling. 

Company's water. Electric light. Modern drainage. 
Telephone. Garage. Stabling. Gardener's cottage. 
Chauffeur’s accommodation. 


THE GARDENS have been laid out with much skill and are most attractive. Delightful 
long grass-walk with herbaceous borders and clipped box trees on each side ; clumps of 
rhododendrons and bamboos and beautiful old French fountain ; kitchen garden, thatched 
summerhouse, heated greenhouse ; eat yt to about 

TWO ACRES 

The remainder of the Property of five-and-a- -half acres is situated about 150yds. distant, 
and includes two well-built cottages, fitted laundry, Round Hill Lodge ; hard tennis court, 
productive kitchen garden and me adowland ; in all extending to 


SEVEN-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
THE HOUSE MIGHT BE SOLD WITH THE TWO ACRES ONLY. 


Full particulars of the Sole Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 
Hanover Square, W.1. (22,750.) 








KNIGH 2ANK & RUTLEY, ( 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. Telephones : 
" ” — 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. gana | Maytair (8 lines). 
78, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 20146 Edinburgh. 


2716 Central, Glasgow 


WALTON & LEE, 41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. ee ne paleo 


(Knight, Frank & Rutley s advertisements continued on pages iii. and xiv. 
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egg HAMPTON & SONS crashes | Bate 


‘* Selanlet, Piccy, London.”’ ’Phone 2727. 


(For continuation of advertisements see page viii.) 





BY ORDER OF THE DOWAGER LADY NUNBURNHOLME. 


YORKSHIRE 


EAST RIDING—AMID THE WOLDS. 


THE FAMOUS SPORTING, RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DOMAIN 


known as 


WARTER PRIORY 


WITH A TOTAL AREA OF ABOUT 
9,675 ACRES 


PROVIDING UNQUESTIONABLY ONE OF THE FINEST SHOOTS IN THE KINGDOM. 





THE FINE MANSION 


is situated in a well-wooded undulating park of about 400 ACRES, and is thoroughly up to date in every respect; very fine mantelpieces and plasterwork 
ceilings, beautiful panellings, etc., vestibule with marble stairway, oak hall, great hall with gallery, seven reception rooms, 30 family and guests’ bed and 
dressing rooms, sixteen bathrooms and ample servants’ quarters. 





WONDERFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS 


with Italian and rose gardens, rock and water gardens, yew hedges and topiary work, ornamental water and lake stocked with trout. 


1,000 ACRES OF WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 
23 FARMS, SMALL HOLDINGS, ETC., AND THE GREATER PART OF THE VILLAGES OF WARTER AND NUNBURNHOLME. 
NUMEROUS COTTAGES, AGENT’S HOUSE, SHOPS, ETC. 


OUTGOINGS NOMINAL. 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
OR LATER BY AUCTION. 
Vendor’s Solicitors, Messrs. BirD & BirD, 5, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 1. 
SOLE AGENTS, Hampton & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square. S.W. 1. 





Offices: 20, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 1 
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Telephone Nos.: 
Regent 4304 and 4305. 


OSBORN & MERCER 


Telegraphic Address: 
** Overbid-Piccy, London.” 


“ ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 








HEREFORDSHIRE 
IMPORTANT RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE OF 
1,700 ACRES, 
with the above imposing Mansion, standing 450ft. above sea level in the centre of a 
FINELY TIMBERED DEER PARK, 
in which are a chain of ornamental lukes. 

There is ample accommodation, whilst every modern improvement is installed, including 
Electric light. 


Central heating. Seven bathrooms. 


BEAUTIFUL OLD GROUNDS. 
NUMEROUS FARMS, COTTAGES AND SMALL HOLDINGS. 
A sporting Estate of exceptional character. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (14,751.) 





ae 


a5 | 7" A YOY YY ;V Y 
SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
*Midst beautifully timbered country south of Dorking. 
LOVELY OLD TUDOR RESIDENCE 
In perfect repair, and containing much old oak and features of the period. 

LOUNGE HALL. THREE RECEPTION, THIRTEEN BEDROOMS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. TELEPHONE, EXCELLENT WATER. 

Four cottages, lodge, three sets of farmbuildings, garage, stabling, ete. 

225 OR 390 ACRES 
OF SOUND LAND, MOSTLY PASTURE, INTERSECTED FOR ABOUT THREE 
MILES BY A TROUT STREAM. 

FOR SALE AT A MOST REASONABLE FIGURE. 

Confidently recommended by Messrs. OSBORN. & MERCER. (14,815.) 











les 


ri) ah Ri : 
BERKSHIRE 
EXCELLENT RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT 30 MILES FROM TOWN. 
FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 
on which large sums have recently been expended in installing 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. NEW DRAINAGE. 
Four reception rooms, fourteen bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms. 
GOOD STABLING. GARAGE. THREE COTTAGES, 
seautifully timbered grounds, walled kitchen garden, glasshouses, ete. 
FOR SALE WITH 44 ACRES 


Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (14,863.) 








oe nN 1 : Mm « ; ri] 1 
SOMERSET AND WILTS: BORDERS 
In a favourite social and sporting locality, only one-and-a-half hours of Town. 
QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 
facing south and west, with good views of the Wiltshire Downs 
Entrance hall, four reception rooms, fifteen bed and dressing rooms, 
three bathrooms. <A feature is the magnificently-carved XVIIIth 
century staircase. 

The whole recently modernised at considerable expense. 

Capital stabling and garage accommodation ; two cottages, lodge and farmery. 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS, 


pasture and woodlands, extending in all to over 


50 ACRES 


SOLE AGENTS, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (14,562.) 








HERTFORDSHIRE 


450FT. UP. GRAVEL SOIL, SOUTH AND WEST ASPECTS. 


CHARMING JACOBEAN HOUSE 
standing in small but well-timbered parklands. 


Four reception rooms, twelve bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, etc. 


CENTRAL HEATING. LIGHTING. MODERN DRAINAGE. 


Stabling, garage, farmery, and two cottages ; in all nearly 


40 ACRES 


Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (14,882.) 





i ng ne 





LEASE FOR DISPOSAL. 


NORFOLK 
Near a main line station. TO BE LET for the remainder of a Lease, this charming 
MODERATE-SIZED HOUSE 
on which many thousands have been expended by the present tenant. 


It stands high on dry soil in a well-timbered park and contains three or four good reception. 
twelve bedrooms, two bathrooms, etc. ; electric light, telephone, perfect water supply and drainage 


EXCELLENT MIXED SHOOTING OVER 2,000 ACRES, 


including 100 acres woodland. An average of over 700 pheasants are killed in a season 
without rearing. Boating and fishing in river which bounds the Estate. 


(3 Plan and views at offices.—Personally inspected by Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. 
412.) 





OSBORN & MERCER, “ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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oe HAMPTON & SONS cranes | gare 


g 
** Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ é ’ ; : ; *’Phone 2727 
(For continuation of advertisements see page vi.) 








FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET. 7 ST. GE ORGE’S HILL - 
ON THE G.W.R., 28 MINUTES’ RAIL ON THE HIG sia ST POINT ver eae DISTRICT, WITH SOUTH- 


Actually aa! the celebrated golf links, with private access thereto. 
ND. 


WITH BXOBLLENT SERVICE, rly App he NIENTLY NEAR THREE GOOD BOATING AND FISHING CLOSE AT HAN 
CLUBS OR SALE, FREEMOLD, this highly attractive RESIDENCE, most 
Erected from po sg by a oaks known architect. oe fitted throughout with oak doors and floors to the principal 
HE WELL-BUILT AND ADMIRABLY DESIGNED HOUSE AN ENVIABLE POSITION WITH PANORAMIC VIEWS EXTENDING FOR 
TH contains eleven bed and dressing, two bath, and four ae rooms, MANY MILES. 
servants’ hall, ete., and is replete with electric light, central heating, Company’s “It would be difficult to improve on the present arrangement of the accommodation 
gas, water, telephone, or 0 ee additional modern comforts.” 
“ vine . a ATT AgKS . 1" op ol sounge hall, dining room, panelled drawing room, billiard room, spacious loggia 
GRAVEL SOIL. rWO COTTAGES. GARAGE, STABLING. and terrace, five principal bedrooms, nurseries, three servants’ rooms, two elaborate ly 
SINGULARLY INEXPENSIVE BUT VERY PLEASING GARDENS and fitted bathrooms, excellent offices ‘with servants’ hall; electric light, Company’s 
useful paddock ; in all about water, ce —_ ee, telephone, gravel soil; garage ‘for two cars, men’s rooms. 
Groun s of some THREE ACRES, include tennis lawn, rose garden, stone- 
EIGHT ACRES. flagged borders, terraced garden, herbaceous borders and young orchard. 
Strongly recommended from inspection by the Owner's Agents, Unhesitatingly recommended in every respect. by 
HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W.1. (B 23,840.) HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, $.W.1. (8 29,000.) 








GRAFTON AND PYTCHLEY. 
TO BE LET AT LOW RENT. 
PP TUNITY XCURS T hoot ', ON LEASE, IN BEST HUNTING ‘ ‘ : 
OPPORTUNI OCF ts a ONTRY OF Ss WOODBRIDGE 
NORTHANTS £3,750 





FEW MILES FROM TWO MAIN LINE SERVICES, FOR SALE, A CHARMING OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE, 
ELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE, of moderate size ; eleven standing high with south aspect. 
bedrooms, and rich grassland as required, set in 
PATITIRT ron eR ET) PARK It contains ten bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, hall 19ft. square, three 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED PARK. reception rooms, servants’ hall, ete. 
GAS ELECTRIC LIGHT, GOOD WATER. 
Stabling for fourteen horses, garage, LODGE AND COTTAGE. Tennis COMPANY'S GAS, WATER AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
sadataaaasectcntin Hyon oresaiapisctte er ee STABLING, GARAGE, AND MOST ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD GROUNDS. 
GOLF WITHIN TWO MILES. ’BUS SERVICE NEAR. 
Recommended by ; ; 7 mae re Owner’s Agents, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. (W 26,598.) HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, 8S.W.1. (£ 7632.) 








NEAR YEOVIL . presenti 


FOR SALE WITH 25 ACRES. Exceptionally conveniently placed for railway communications with all the 


important manufacturing towns in the North and the Midlands. 
A COUNTRY HOUSE OF DISTINCTION, 

suitably surrounded by FINE OLD MATURED GROUNDS WITH MAG- 

NIFICENT TIMBER and many rare trees and shrubs, tennis lawns, bowling green, CREEPER-CLAD RESIDENCE, 


good kitchen garden, orchard, etc. occupying a high, pretty and secluded position in charming country, and contain- 
: ing seven bedrooms and bathroom, four reception rooms, et 
THE ACCOMMODATION . iad wingspan 


comprises billiard room, three reception rooms, gun room, lounge, two bathrooms, ALL COMPANIES’ SUPPLIES. MAIN DRAINAGE. 
nine bed and dressing rooms, good attics, servants’ hall, ete. 


TO BE SOLD, an exceedingly well-planned 


Usual garage and outbuildings: matured, well-timbered and attractive 


ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. — grounds and prolific well-stocked fruit and vegetable gardens etc. in 
. TPAQTS ‘ = mn . i all nearly 
TWO COTTAGES. CAPITAL STABLING, GARAGE, FOUR ACRES. 
Agen : , 
—_— & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W.1. (w 4420.) Price, etc., from the Owners’ Agents, 





HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W.1. (N 10,023.) 


Offices: 20, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W.1 
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a an GIDDY & GIDDY Sain 


6 sg LONDON. WINCHESTER. ssamteaasiinaann 














SURREY HILLS SOUTH DEVON 


REMARKABLY HEALTHY AND BRACING SITUATION 600FT. ABOVE SEA IN A FIRST-RATE RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT ; EASY REACH OF THE DART, 
LEVEL, WITH PRETTY VIEWS; 40 MINUTES’ RAIL. WITH EXCELLENT YACHTING FACILITIES. 
O BE SOLD, this excellent modern RESIDENCE, most carefully designed and tT BE SOLD, Freehdld, RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
planned, and containing fine lounge hall, billiard room, three reception rooms, of about 470 ACRES, with this early XVIIth century HOUSE, recently 
ten bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms; ELEC TRIG LIGHT, GAS, MAIN remodelled and in excellent order; contains two halls, fine staircase, panelled 
WATER, CEN YTR AL HEATING; garage, four-roomed cottage ; delightful gardens reception rooms, eleven bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms and good offices ; 
of FOUR ACRES, with tennis lawn, kitchen garden and paddock.—Inspected and stabling, garage, several cottages; pretty grounds, TWO GOOD FARMS, wood- 
very confidently recommended by the Agents, Messrs. GIDDY & GIDDY, 394, Maddox a etc.— -Inspected by the Agents, Messrs. Gippy & GIppy, 394A, Maddox Street, 


Street, Ww. 1. 











TWELVE MILES NORTH OF LONDON ON THE COTSWOLDS 
IN DELIGHTFUL UNSPOILT COUNTRY. COMPACT MANORIAL ESTATE OF 530 ACRES. 


O BE SOLD, this HISTORICAL TUDOR RESIDENCH, carefully restored Two hours’ express rail. 


by well-known architect while retaining all its delightful characteristics ; contains BADMINTON, DUKE OF BEAUFORT AND BERKELEY HUNTs. 
oak- panelled hall, four reception rooms, eight bedrooms, FOUR BATHROOMS and HIS HISTORICAL STONE BUILT MANOR HOUSE, dating 
good offices, Electric light. Central heating. Si back to the Norman period, and containing much Jacobean oak pane ling, ete. 
Main drainage. Companys water Pelephone. orp oneal 
. ; f Dining room, Thirteen bedrooms, 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF FIVE ACRES, Boudoir, Complete offives. 


Electiic light, modern drainage, good water supply;  stabling, garag>s;: 
delightful old-world grounds, home farm and buildings; several cottages, ete. 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR WITH 30 ACRES, 


with tennis and croquet lawns, walled garden, ete. 


Inspected and strongly recommended by the Owner's Agents, Messrs. GIDDY 











and GIDDY, 39A, Maddox Street, W. 1. os Vendor’s Agents, Messrs. Gippy & GibDy, 39A, Maddox Street, W. 1 
ESTATE OFFICES, JAM ES S’ I ’ \ 7 LES & ‘ X 7 i I i | ‘LOC K 44, ST. JAMES’ PLACE, 
RUGBY, “i LONDON, S.W.1. 
18, BENNETT’S HILL, 140, HIGH STREET, 


BIRMINGHAM. LONDON, RUGBY, OXFORD AND BIRMINGHAM. OXFORD. 





WARWICKSHIRE HUNT. BIRMINGHAM 30 MINUTES AN EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIN, 
‘EW MILES FROM THE KENNELS. . 
A FEW MILES FROM TH Ss AN, IDEAL COUNTRY PROPERTY, beauti- £2,100, FREEHOLD. 
i fully situated with drive approach from main road. 


THE TWO-STOREY RESIDENCE, fitted with all 
labour-saving conveniences, contains exceptionally fine 
panelled dining room, pretty drawing room, breakfast 
room, seven bedrooms, bathroom, separate w.c. ; excellent 
outoflices ; LARGE GARAGE. 
First-class agricultural premises. 
ELECTRIC TG HT throughout House and buildings. 
Charming grounds, rich paddocks. 


ABOUT EIGHT ACRES IN ALL. 
£3,900. 
Inspected and highly recommended by Sole Agents, 


o— STYLES & WHITLOCK, 18, Bennett’s Hill, Birming- 
jam. 





PICTURESQUE WEST SOMERSET. 








ea ; ae O BE SOLD, charming XIVth century MANOR 
ITA HUNTING BOX, conveniently ISK. ¢ Nea arcane drive wi : 
gg LE the centre of the Hunt, and having the BF inc Soe Ne, a d by a carriage drive with fine  . , 
following accommodation : Vestibule, lounge, Beil, — The accommodation comprises hall with carved oak MIDST. PINE SCGs, Seton London 
al = hee “a 6 re a ‘Or a bath "and Sevan mantelpiece, dining room with carved oak mantelpiece, cochai ESTATE (no eva traffic) in about ocala 
beaviih ti sae stabli ' a. age moe Pe Rantanas arene drawing room, morning room, billiard room with carved ee ee : 
par groan house alata eastiamaalaliang oe ESS oak mantelpiece, ten bed and dressing rooms, two bath- TWO ACRES 
: ch taal . tes ne ss rooms, usual domestic quarters; electric light, central » MRATETEE > = . — 
{PREITY GROUNDS, enclosed by high brick wall, | jeating, telephone, Co.’s water, main drainage ;” garage, OF BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS. 
with te -geeadgeeed ‘dit te BE, VEISHICS i al stabling, cottage; pleasure grounds, tennis court, walled Three sitting rooms, eight bedrooms, two dressing 
the total area extending to kitchen garden, rooms, two bathrooms. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF ACRES. FOUR ACRES. FREEHOLD, ONLY £3,750 Electric light and power. Main water and drainage. 
POLO three miles distant, GOLF and BOATING within " POSSESSION. — iiaiiay Large brick-built garage with two rooms over. 
asy reach. sig arinceareaath ee aaa 
FRE E HOL D £3,000 Recommended from personal knowledge by the Agents, IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION. 
Strongly recommended by JAMES STYLES & W HITLOCK, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 140, High Street, Oxford. Inspected by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 





Rugby. (R 5132.) (0 4509.) James’ Place, S.W.1. (L 5664.) 
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ESTABLISHED 1812. AUCTIONEERS 


ESTATE AGENTS, GUDGEON & SONS AnD VaLtiana 
WINCHE STER Telegrams: ‘‘ Gudgeons.”’ 


MANOR HOUSE IN THE CENTRE OF A NOTED SPORTING DISTRICT. 





Telephone 21 





f 
f 
; 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE A BEAUTIFUL OLD 


WELL-EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 
with modern requirements, including 


HAMPSHIRE 


O BE SOLD, 
bic CENTRAL HEATING, LIGHTING, TELE- 
A REALLY CHOICE PROPERTY, PHONE, ETC. 

conveniently situate from a station 
and within motoring distance of 
good town. 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. 





Stabling, garage, two cotiages and meadowland. L 
Ly 


LARGE OAK-PANELLED HALL, 
Total area about 


FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, 
FOURTEEN BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 


THREE BATHROOMS. 29 ACRES. 





Particulars available of GUDGEON & Sons, Estate Agents, = hester, in association with Messrs. JoHN D, WooD & Co., 6, Mount Street, London, W. 1. 
































































MESSRS PERKS & Lz \ I INING j *Phone : 
’Phone a Watford 
Grosvenor 3326. - 1c ‘ WIT 
ii iia LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 687 and 688. 
stablishe ° . : E P ? i 
37, Clarges Street, Piccadilly, W.1, and 32, High Street, Watford. 
£2,850. Old-fashioned FARMHOUSE on Chiltern 
Hills ; five bed, bath, three sitting rooms; electric 
light ; nearly three acres. 
O PER ANNU Unfurnished.—Delightful old- 
world HOUSE with ‘beautiful gardens, three acres ; 
five bed, bath, two sitting rooms; easy reach of 
Berkhamsted. 
460 ACRES, intersected by trout stream; favourite 
residential district of Herts ; high healthy situation ; 
eight bed, bath, three reception rooms; excellent , 
buildings, or would be SOLD with smaller area,— 
Inspected and strongly recommended. 
SUSSEX.—Gentleman’s charming little FARMHOUSE 
in 60 acres; long carriage drive, old-world gardens ; 
four bed, bath, two reception ; central heating, ete. ; 
pigs, poultry, cows, ete., all included in Sale. (8007.) Ae 
- A WONDERFUL OLD ABBEY, dating from the IE : “ : 
ERTS (Borders, close to old market town).--For XIith century, absolutely modernised ; original Replete with every modern convenience, 

SALE, this extremely comfortable HOUSE, in Chapter House, dorter and calefactory central REALLY NICE HOUSE, 750ft. above sea 
matured gardens and grounds of six acres; three recep- heating, etc. Is placed solely in Messrs. PERKS and A 1, only 40 minutes Town. To be SOLD, the 
tion, fine billiard room, nine bed, two baths, usual offices ; LANNING’S hands for disposal. Price £20,000; 45 above moderate-sized Residence, standing well in its 
electric light, central heating; stabling, garage ; tennis miles from London, (7871.) own grounds, approached by carriage drive and lodge 
lawn, excellent kitchen garden and paddock ; additional BERKS (easy motor run to London).—Delightful old entrance , twelve bed and dressing rooms, three bath- 
land can be had ; golf three minutes ; good hunting. Price HOUSKH, with minstrels’ gallery, etc. ; fifteen bed, four rooms, four reception, lounge and billiard room ; stabling, 
only £4,500; open to offer. —- Recommended by the bath, five reception ; extensive pi urk-like grounds ; garage three cars, cottage, etc.; electric light, central 
Agents, as above. modern conveniences. To be SOLD. § (8021.) heating, Company’s water ; wonderful views. 

Telegrams: \ \ ARING & GILLO \ \ 9 L I D. Telephone: 
**Warison Estates, London.” Museum 5000. 
164-182, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND HASTINGS, BETWEEN HARROGATE AND KNARESBOROUGH. 
~ a 
MESSRS. WARING & GILLOW, LTD. 
have 
BONA-FIDE APPLICANTS 
for a 
MEDIUM-SIZED RESIDENCES, 
with 
5 to 50 ACRES OF LAND 
in the 
HOME COUNTIES. 
PRICES FROM £3,000 TO £10,000. ATING FROM THE XVinH nGENTURY. 
. ; “a : — . ; standing in a commanding position in the heart of a 
7" BE SOLD, Freehold, old Sussex-style RESI- Owners desirous of disposing of their property, hunting country ; billiard can three reception rooms, 

DENCH, within easy distance of station; three please communicate with the Agents, as above. eight bedrooms, three bathrooms and usual offices ; all 
reception rooms, gunroom, eight bedrooms, bathroom, modern conveniences ; grounds of thirteen acres ; garage 
and usual offices ; sti vbling, garage, cottage; just over stabling, cottage ‘ : 
nineteen acres of land, PRICE £4,250. (7523.) REASONABLE PRICE, FREEHOLD. (7522.) 
ROBINSON, WILLIAMS & BURNANDS ] | HANKINSON & SON 

" AUCTIONEERS, LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 

89, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. cae: Lt nn 
Telephones : GROSVENOR 2430 and 2431. Telegrams: ‘‘ THROSIXO, LONDON.” ONLY A FEW MINUTES FROM THE SEA. EIGHT 
MILES FROM BOURNEMOUTH. ad 
AN EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIN. 
NryN DAT y Tha , 
BETWEEN WINDSOR AND DATCHET 
FOR SALE, " 
CHARMING FREEHOLD PROPERTY WITH EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE 
AND COMFORT. 
NINETEEN BEDROOMS, SEVEN RECEPTION ROOMS AND BILLIARD, 
FOUR BATHROOMS, GOOD OFFICES. 
PRIVATE CHAPEL. LODGE, COTTAGE. STABLING. GARAGE, DAIRY, ETC. 

N EXCEPTIONALLY WELL - BUILT 
GARDENS AND WELL-TIMBERED PARKLAND. ANu HOUSE, specially built for the present owner, and 

fitted with much built-in furniture and the best of flitings. 

In all about — bos meng a ption, gy eveceag ster and offices, 

our bedrooms, bathroom, etc. (more bedrooms can easily 
EIGHTEEN-AND-A-HALF ACRES be made); garage; about one-and-a-quarter acres well 
laid-out garden, fully planted and stocked; Company’s 
GOOD WATER SUPPLY. DRAINAGE. CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. (Folio 6214.) gas and water, septic tank drainage. Freehold, £3,500, 

P ‘ including fittings and fitted furniture. 
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Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1400 (2 lines). 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Telegrams: 
** Submit, London.”’ 


LONDON. 








TO ANTIQUARIANS, AMERICANS AND OTHERS. 





A PROPERTY OF UNIQUE HISTORICAL INTEREST 
BUCKS 


25 minutes’ rail by express trains; adjoining first-class 
lf 


gol, 
NE OF THE MOST INTERESTING 
SMALLER TUDOR HOUSES IN THE HOME 
COUNTIES, occupying a delightful situation, command- 
ing charming views, adjoining a large park. 

Approached by two drives with lodge. The accom- 
modation includes the GREAT HALL WITH GALLERY, 
oak-beamed dining room, library, servants’ hall, nine 
bedrooms, three bathrooms; Co.’s electric light, Co.'s 
water, central heating. ANNEXE containing four 
rooms, large garage, and other buildings, two other cot- 
tages. 

Delightful gardens, large lawns, fine trees, kitchen 
garden, paddock ; the whole extending to 


22 ACRES. 
Gravel soil and subsoil. 
"OR SALE. 


Photos and historical résumé of THE SOLE AGENTS, 
Curtis & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 





HERTFORDSHIRE HILLS 


(EASY ACCESS HITCHIN, CAMBRIDGE AND NEWMARKET.) 
ICTURESQUE OLD WORLD RESIDENCE, occupying fine position 
500ft..up, hy extensive views ; three eens) seven bedrooms, bathroom. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATIN TELEPHONE. 
AMPLE WATER SUPPLY, MODE ye DRAIN AGE, INDEPENDENT HOT 
WATER. 


Stabling and garage. C sliaee. Farmer 
Beautifully laid-out gardens and topiary work, HARD TE NNIS COURT, cut 
yew trees, well-stocked kitchen garden, rose garden, REMAINS OF ANCIENT 
MOAT, meadowland ; in all about 
FIFTEEN ACRES. 
LOW PRICE. EXCELLENT GOLF AND HUNTING. 


MORE IF REQUIRED. | 
, Mount Street, W. 1. 


CurRTIS & HENSON, 


CHILTERN HILLS 


800f Panoramic views. Gravel soil. 
UNUSUAL L Y ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY ‘OF ABOUT 
40 ACRES 


INE MODERN. RESIDENCE, recently the object of heavy expenditure, 
occupying wonderful tESIpE amidst. beautiful surroundings, less than 30 miles 
from London. THREE RECEPTION, BILLIARD ROOM, NINE BEDROOMS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, WATER AND DRAINAGE. TELEPHONE. 
Garage, stabling, farmery, two cottages. 
Delightful pleasure grounds, lawns for tennis, kitchen garden and orchard, fine 
collection of —_ ntal timber, meadowland, ete. 
RICE £6,500 (WOULD BE DIVIDED). 
CLOSE TO vineyceaa GOLF. Curtis & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1 





. TRY a) Yorn 
ASHDOW N FORES' 
EASY ACCESS GOLF LINKS. 
HARMING. OLD WORLD RESIDENCE, occupying magnificent 
position 400FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL, gravel subsoil, commanding grand views. 
Long carriage drive through mae well-wooded park with lodge at entrance. 
FOUR RECEPTION. ELEVEN BEDROOMS. TWO BATHROOMS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT (NEW ENGINE). CENTRAL HEATING, TELEPHONE ; 
Excellent water supply and drainage; stabling and garages with rooms over 
laundry ; finely timbered grounds, lawns, yew hedges, flower beds and bordets, 
rose garden, tennis lawn, fruit and vegetable garden, orchards, and a paddock. 
TO LET, UNFURNISHED (NO PREMIUM). 
Personally inspected and strongly recommended.——-Sole Agents, CURTIS and 
HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS AND NEWMARKET 


ESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE OF 242 ACRES. 
NOBLE AND DIGNIFIED MANSION (built by the Brothers Adam-—a very 
fine specimen). RECENTLY RENOVATED AT A COST OF ABOUT £30,000. For 
SALE at an enormous sacrifice. Five reception, 20 bedrooms, seven bathrooms ; 
ctric light, central heating, telephone, ample water, modern drainage ; extensive 
stabling, garages, lodge, seven cottages, model laundry, home farm, ete.; delightful 
ple asure grounds, te nnis courts, wide lawns, lake of three acres with island, fine walled 
kitchen garden, glasshouses, handsomely timbered park and valuable woodlands 
containing some of the finest oak trees in the country. Lordship of the Manor and 
Advowson. HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 
RICE ONLY £16,000. 











Pp 
A GREAT BARGAIN.—CurtTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1 





SEVENOAKS WEALD AND PENSHURST 


CLOSE TO MAIN LINE STATION, 

NEAR FIRST-CLASS GOLF. 45 MINUTES’ RAIL. 
EXCEEDINGLY PICTURESQUE COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE, 
built of red brick with stone mullioned windows and half- 
timbered gables, oecupying fine position in a delightful 

old-world part of the county. 

OAK rl es LOUNGE HALL THREE 
RECEPTION, TEN BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. 
COMPANY’S WATER AND GAS. RADIATORS. 
TELEPHONE. 

Stabling and garage, beautiful old-world cottage of 
eight rooms dating from XVth century, old-timbered 
barn, ef oo attractive pleasure grounds, wide- 
spreading lawns, rock garden, eat kitchen garden, 

orchard = meadowland ; in al 
UT SEVEN ACRES. 
PRICE. FREEHOLD, £6,000. 

Inspected and strongly recommended.—CurtTIs and 

HENSON, 5, Mount Strect, W. 1. 








WINCHESTER AND BASINGSTOKE 
ONE MILE FROM MAIN LINE STATION. 


RACTIVE OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE, occupying a high elevation 
TUN wide and varied views ; long drive; LOUNGE HALL, BILLIARD ROOM, 


TWO OTHER RECEPTION, NINE BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. RADIATORS. TELEPHONE. 
Water supply by gravitation. 
Stabling and garage. Farmery. LAUNDRY. Two modern cottages. 


Matured gardens, tea lawn, full-size tennis lawn, grass walk bordered by yews, 
fruit gardens, rock garden and stream, lily pond, pastureland, etc.; in all about 
NINE ACRES 
Trout fishing. LOW PRICE.—Curtis & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1 


’ Wan nla y 1 Tg. 
CHIDDINGFOLD AND GODALMING 
PRICE ENORMOUSLY REDUCED. 

; DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE on an old site, and one of Sir EDWIN 

LUTYENS’ most successful examples, In an unique situation amidst lovely 
old garde ns and wonderful yew hedges, enjoying extensive views over most picturesque 
scenery ; three large reception rooms, capital offices, eleven bedrooms, two bathrooms ; 
COMPANY’S GAS AND WATE R, CENTRAL HEATING, TELEPHONE ; stabling 
and garage ; fascinating old pleasure grounds of great maturity, lawns for tennis 
and croquet, paved stone terrace, pergola, squash racquet court, avenue of giant 
cypresses, extensive fruit and kitchen gardens; in all about FOUR-AND-A-HALF 
ACRES. First-class golf links near, station half-a-mile. A GREAT BARGAIN. 

Illustrated COUNTRY LIFE article may be seen.—Owner’s Agents, CuRTIS and 
HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 








SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


NTERESTING HISTORICAL AND RESIDENTIAL ESTATE. 

GENUINE OLD HALF-TIMBERED TUDOR HOUSE, full of old oak and 

many quaint characteristics ; fine position with good views, long carriage drive, with 
lodge ; lounge hall (black oak beams), four reception, twelve bedrooms, bathroom. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY 

Modern sanitation, stabling and garages, home farm, dairy farm, four “cottages. 

UNDULATING OLD-WORLD PLEASURE GROUNDS, ornamental timber, fish 

ponds, lawns for tennis, orchard and kitchen garden, woods and pastures ; about 


390 ACRES (OR DIVIDED). 
Hunting, fishing, shooting and golf—Curtis & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 


‘ Ay T ryvy’ y y ‘ r 
VIRGINIA WATER AND WINDSOR PARK 
(NEAR FIRST-CLASS GOLF.) 

CMABMING OLD-WORLD HALF-TIMBERED TUDOR RESI 

DENCE, occupying splendid position on gravel soil, on confines of private 
estate ; contains many old period characteristics including oak beams and rafters, 
open fireplaces, lattice windows, ete.; THREE RECEPTION, EIGHT BEDROOMS, 
TWO BAT HROOMS ; ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENT RAL HEATING, TELEPHONE: 
independent hot water supply, modern drainage, Coy’s water ; five-roomed cottage ; 
well-timbered grounds a distinct feature, tennis and other lawns, herbaceous borders, 
flagged paths, rose garden, kitchen garde n; in all 





ABOUT ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. (MORE LAND AVAILABLE.) 
FOR SALE.—CurRTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 





WEYBRIDGE AND 





ST. GEORGE’S HILL 
7 


EASY REACH OF FIRST-CLASS GOLF. 


ELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE, on gravel 
soil, occupying a charming position AMIDST CHARMING 
GARDENS AND PLEASURE GROUNDS of about one-and-a- 
quarter acres, 
The approach is by a carriage drive and the accommodation 
includes lounge hall, three reception, day nursery, twelve bed- 
rooms, three bathrooms, two staircases. 


GAS AND WATER. 
TELEPHONE. 


COS ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
MAIN DRAINAGE. 


Brick garage for three cars ; full-size tennis court, glasshouse, ete. 


IN PERFECT ORDER. LOW PRICE. 


Strongly recommended. Photos. Sole London Agents, 
Curtis & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 
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ramen ne. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS. wm Athen 


Grosvenor 1553 (3 lines). West Halkin St., Belgrave Sa., 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 pace orm 














WILTSHIRE. 


HERTS. 

MAGNIEISENT UEEN ANNE 

ANSION in faultless order and replete 
with EVERY MODERN COMFORT AND 
LUXURY, seated in a finely timbered park and 
surrounded by characteristic old gardens of great 
charm and dignity. Halls, four reception rooms, 
billiard, complete offices, 27 bed, ten baths ; racquet 
court ; garages, cottages, MODEL HOME FARM. 
Good shooting. The entire area being about 


1,550 ACRES. 
SUSSEX AND SURREY BORDERS. . For pooagnion ern “ highly recommended 
HARMING OLD WORLD HOUSE, on <4 ea ROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 


a southern slope, centrally placed in gardens and 
lands of 








OR SALE, a choice RESIDENTIAL ESTATE of 
118 ACRES. F 200 ACRES, in a sporting district convenient for 
Eleven bed, two baths, four reception rooms ; electric BUCKS. junction station on main G.W. Ry., under two hours 
light, engine-pumped water, telephone; hard court ; from Paddington. HOUSE of character; fifteen bed, 
farmery and cottage. Main line station four miles, etc. ; modern conveniences ; electric light ; lodges, garage, 


London one hour. stabling ; heavily timbered parklands, inexpensive pleasure 


grounds ; in good order throughout. 

Orders to view of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
Street, London, W.1. Personally inspected and recom- 
mended. (3378.) 


FOR SALE. 


Personally inspected and recommended by GEORGE 
TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (c¢ 2746.) 








HEREFORD & WORCESTER BORDERS. 
Beautiful position on the hills, facing south-west, in a sporting 
district. 

O 91D SQUARE - BUILT 
HOUSE in good order ; ten bed, three 
baths, *pilliards and four reception rooms. 
Stabling. Cottage. Electric light. Main drainage. 
Charming gardens and grass. 


EIGHT ACRES. 


BEAUTIFUL OLD STONE-BUILT 
HOUSE. 


OXON .—Fascinating old building (near an 

old-world town), which requires modern- 
ising ; excellent lodge ‘and other buildings ; very 
charming gardens and grounds. 


FIFTEEN ACRES. 
BARGAIN PRICE.—Full details from Guo. 











mare ee Easy reach Burnham Beeches and Stoke Poges. TRouLora & SoNs, 25, Mount Street, W. 1. 
D , oi. ‘ oS. ’ 
THH8. EXCEPTIONALLY WELL APPOINTED (A 6064.) 
a Ao =r : RESIDENCE, in excellent order throughout, con- 
WITHIN EASY REACH OF tains four reception, two bath, eleven bed and dressing NEAR WALTON HEATH. 


G rooms, etc. 
peat head AND THE COAST. : Electric light. Main water and gas. Central heating. 
Stabling. Garage. Two cottages. 
Charming gardens and grounds; ip all about 
EIGHT ACRES. 

FOR SALE.—Inspected and confidently recommended 
by the Agents, GEO. 'TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 
W.1. (4 6080.) 





SALOP AND HEREFORD BORDERS. 
Amidst picturesque scenery ; approached by 
long drive. 


THe BEAUTIFUL XVIiTtH CENTURY 
MANOR HOUSE contains old oak panelling, beams, 





rafters and polished floors. 








EST SUSS EX.- -This finely positioned RESI- Three reception, three bath, ten bed and dressing rooms, f 
A DENCE, in excelle nt order throughout, contains with usual offices; exceptionally well-arranged farm- INE_ MODERN tact ants _ planned, 
billiard, three reception rooms, lounge, two bath, seven- buildings in centre of Estate, which comprises ion g : ge 
teen bedrooms and good offices. ON TWO FLOORS ONLY. 
Electric light. Main water. Gravel subsoil. 175 ACRES and containing four reception, three bath, twelve bed- 
—. om, reote over. Lodge. Three cottages. of rich well-watered pastureland, suitable for ae by A scan ; — if required’; beautifully 
eautiful old-world gardens and grounds with well- PEDIGREE STOC OR DAIRY FARM. PRDEKER BALCens (Ch een, 
timbered parklands ; in all about 52 ACRES. eines FC Z SALE THREE ACRES. 
FOR SALE.—Inspected and confidently recommended 9B SALE. LOW PRICE.—Inspected and recommended by the 
by the Agents, Gx. TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, Inspected and confidently recommended by the Agents, Agents, GEO. TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W. 1. 
W.1. (4 245 38. ) GEO. TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (7934.) (A 1025.) 








— RALPH PAY & TAYLOR PI 


SURREY EAST SUSSEX, NEAR COAST 


PETERSHAM DISTRICT. 


In a quiet and secluded position only jen miles from London, and in close proximity to Richmond Park, Ham Common, 
and convenient for Roehampton, Ranelagh and Hurlingham. Golf near by. 





INTERESTING HOUSE OF STUART PERIOD 


TEN TO TWELVE BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. TWO BATHROOMS. THREE RECEPTION ROOMS. 
GARAGE, STABLING, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, HEATING, ETC, 





DELIGHTFULLY TIMBERED GROUNDS OF NEARLY THREE ACRES 
in all. HIS ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD COT- 


TAGE, modernised ; two miles main line station, 
and near ’bus route. Five be drooms, bath, two reception ; 
COTTAGES COULD BE HAD. south aspect with open views ; Company’s water ; 
gardens about 


TWO ACRES. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE, £1,950 ONLY. 


GOOD LEASE AT ONLY £150 PER ANNUM FOR DISPOSAL AT LOW FIGURE, 


All details and card to view of RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, who warmly recommend from personal inspection. 
? . % "f ’ " 
Fuller details of Owner’s Agents, RALPH Pay & TAYLOR. 








RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


O LET, on Lease, or by the year, in Sir Watkin Wynn’s 1S \ 
ees te country, @ beautifully, — a HAMPSHIRE AND SOUTHERN COUNTIES LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
of {, overlooking the Dee Valley, and containing ry “ 
four reception rooms, two lounge halls, sixteen bed and including PROPERTIES WANTED 


dressing rooms, three bathrooms (h. and c.), drying room, SOUTHAMPTON AND NEW FOREST DISTRICTS. 
and good kitchens and servants’ quarters; stabling for 

















thirteen, garage, three cottages, and some 40 acres of garden, WALLER & KING, F.A.I., WANTED TO PURCHASE in WEST SUSSEX, 

aggre Saget good —— ah ~~ and wi ge with EsTaTE AGENTS, &* on pers cheng Pes ~~ sade be = about thirteen 
airy and all necessary buildings; all in excellent repair. or een bedrooms, three bathrooms y ece 

Rent £283 per annum. Shooting over 3,000 acres, including THE AUCTION MART, SOUTHAMPTON. rooms, and up to about 30 acres. Price £9,000, or would 


600 acres of cover can be had if required.—For further par- Business Established over 100 years. rent, Unfurnished.—Full particulars to “‘ Hussar,” ¢/o Messrs. 
ticulars apply WYNNSTAY ESTATE OFFICE, Ruabon. JoHN D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, W. 1. 
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9 JOHN D. WOOD & CO. Telephone 


Grosvenor 2130 


—_ 6, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. " 7 





HEREFORDSHIRE 


WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED, OR MIGHT BE SOLD. 


ESTATE OF NEARLY 2,000 ACRES, 
WITH SHOOTING AND TROUT FISHING. 


EIGHTEEN BEDROOMS, SEVEN BATHROOMS, FIVE RECEPTION 
ROOMS; STABLING FOR SEVEN, FIVE COTTAGES. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 


SIX FARMS AND FEW SMALL HOLDINGS. 





Bag: 400 to 500 pheasants, 2,000 to 3,000 rabbits, few duck, 70 to 100 
trout (4lb. and over). 


Full details of the Agents, Messrs. JoHN D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, London, W.1. (7707.) 





NEW FOREST 


HIGHEST POINT. WONDERFUL VIEWS. 
THOUSANDS SPENT ON IMPROVEMENTS. 
CENTRAL HEATING, ELECTRIC LIGHT, NEW DRAINAGE, 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY SEAT 
(former home of well-known statesman), 
built on site of ANCIENT CASTLE and surrounded by grandly timbered lands; 
the whole about 
25 ACRES. 
FOR SALE. 


_ Large lounge hall, four more large reception rooms, ample bedroom accommo- 
dation and five bathrooms. 


LOVELY GARDENS. 
STABLING, GARAGES. MODEL FARMERY AND COTTAGES. 


Apply Agents, Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, London, W. 1. 
(60,171.) 








Adjoining first-rate 18-hole golf links; 50yds. from first tee, with private access. 


28 MILES SOUTH FROM LONDON 


AND 45 MINUTES BY RAIL FROM WATERLOO, 
BEAYTIEYGLY BUILT AND ARTISTIC MODERN GEORGIAN 


RESIDENCE facing due south, on light loamy soil, 250ft. above sea level. 
Delightful lounge hall, staircase hall, dining room, drawing room, offices with servants’ 
hall, ten bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, etc, 

TELEPHONE, ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
WIRELESS, COMPANY’S WATER, GOOD DRAINAGE, 
INDEPENDENT HOT WATER SUPPLY. 

Gardener's cottage. : Garage. 

DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, including croquet and tennis lawns, summerhouse, 
orchard, woodland and two-and-a-half acre paddock ; in all about 


FIVE ACRES. 
TO BE SOLD. PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


Or would be LET, Furnished, for three or six months.—Further particulars of 
the Agents, Messrs. JoHN D. Woop & Cu., 6, Mount Street, W.1. (Vv 20,487.) 








HIGH UP ON SUNNINGDALE GOLF LINKS 
WITH SOUTH ASPECT. 

THs BEAUTIFUL APPOINTED RESIDENCE, Standing 

high, approached by a private road and thence by carriage drive. 
Fifteen bed and dressing, four bath and four reception rooms, beautiful 
loggia encircling south and west fronts; cottage with bathroom and 
electric light, double garage. 

Company's water and electric light. Telephone. 
Central heating. Septic tank drainage. 

Beautifully laid-out grounds with tennis, croquet and other lawns, 
woodland walks, pretty rock and water gardens, wonderful collection of 
flowering trees and shrubs, good kitchen garden; in all about 

NINE-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES. 
FOR SALE AT A VERY REASONABLE PRICE. 

Inspected and strongly recommended by Messrs. JOHN D. Woop 
and Co. (10,234.) 








SUITABLE FOR ONE REQUIRING DAILY SERVICE LONDON. 


SURREY, EASY DISTANCE OF GOLF 
FINE OLD XVit# CENTURY HOUSE, 


added to and improved in excellent taste by well-known architect, built of red brick with 
tiled roof and standing on light soil. 


Eleven bed and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, square hall, oak-panelled 
billiard and three reception rooms; garage, stabling. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. COMPANY'S GAS AND WATER. TELEPHONE. 
THREE GOOD COTTAGES. 


DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD GARDENS, with cut yews, tennis and croquet 
lawns, shaded by fine old elms and spruce, with numerous fruit trees. 


TO BE SOLD WITH ABOUT EIGHTEEN ACRES. 
Photographs, plan and further particulars on application to the Sole Agents, 


JoHN D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, London, W. 1, who have personally inspected 
and can strongly recommend the Property. (20,776.) 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 6, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY anp WALTON & LEE 


LONDON, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, AND 


ASHFORD, KENT. 





FRENCH AND ITALIAN 


RIVIERAS 


AN ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET OF VILLAS FOR SALE AND LETTING ON APPLICATION. 





CAGNES-SUR-MER 


BETWEEN NICE AND CANNES. 


HALHF-A-MILE FROM THE SEA. OCCUPYING A BEAUTIFUL POSITION. 


TO BE LET, UNFURNISHED, FOR TWO YEARS OR LONGER, OR WOULD BE 
SOLD. 


A WELL 
CONSTRUCTED VILLA. 


Large lounge hall, two 
reception rooms, seven bed- 
rooms, two bathrooms. 
Modern conveniences,  in- 

cluding 





CENTRAL HEATING. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
GARAGE FOR TWO 
CARS. 

Good garden extending to 


4,000 METRES. 





Agents, THE ALDOUS BRITISH AGENCY, Villa des Fleurs, 36, La Croisette, 


Cannes ; 
and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 


(22,564. ) 


JUST ABOVE CANNES 
TO BE SOLD. 


EXTREMELY HEALTHY POSITION WITH FINE VIEWS OVER THE TOWN 
MEDITERRANE 


AND ESTERELS. 


Three reception rooms, 
three or four bedrooms, 
bathroom, dressing room, 
and servants’ bedroom. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
COMPANY’S WATER. 
ELECTRICITY and GAS. 
GOOD GARAGE. 
QUARTER OF AN ACRE 
of well laid-out garden, 


planted with flowers, shrubs, 
ete, 





PRICE £4,000. 


Agents, THE ALDOUS BRITISH AGENCY, Villa des Fleurs, 36, La Croisette, Cannes 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (22,067.) 





NEAR GRASSE 
EASY REACH OF CANNES AND NICE. 


1,900ft. above sea level, commanding wonderful views over the mountains and the coast from 
Cap Martin to St. Raphael. 


TO BE SOLD. 
A BEAUTIFULLY PITTED MODERN VILLA. 


Drawing room, dining 
room, study, thirteen bed- 
rooms, three bathrooms, 
complete domestic offices. 
Electric light, central heat- 
ing, telephone, ample water 

supply. 
Garage and = other out- 
buildings, including men- 
servants’ accommodation, 
farmhouse, etc. 

The gardens and grounds 
are well laid out, and in- 
clude tennis court, pavilion, 
rose garden, vine "and olive 
plantations, and park; in 
all extending to over 


40 ACRES. 
PRICE £11,000. 





Agents, THE ALDOUS BRITISH AGENCY, Villa des Fleurs, 36, i anen \ eet 
and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.i, @ 3.) 1 





CAP FERRAT 
OCCUPYING A BEAUTIFUL POSITION. 


And commanding extensive views of the mountains, Cap D’ Ail, and the coast as far as the Point 
D' Italie. 


TO BE SOLD. 


TWO WELL-APPOINTED VILLAS 
which adjoin, and can be 
acquired together or 
separately. One Villa 
contains three reception 
rooms, eight bedrooms, two 
bathrooms, usual offices. 


All modern conveniences, 
including central heating. 
Garage with rooms over. 

Beautifully laid - out 
grounds and gardens, in- 
cluding hard tennis court, 
and extending to about 
9,000 metres. The other 
Villa has two reception 
rooms, nine bedrooms, five 
bathrooms. Modern con- 
veniences, Garage ; garden 
extending to 3,000 metres. 





Agents, THE ALDOUS BRITISH AGENCY, Villa des Fleurs, 36, La Croisette, Cannes 
THE BRITISH AGENCY, 36, Boulevard des Atoulins, Monte ¢ ‘arlo ; Messrs. KNIGH' F, 
FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. (21,946-7.) 





1 ’ 9 1 
CAP D’AIL 
MOTOR DRIVE FROM MONTE CARLO, AND HALF. 
AN-HOUR FROM NICE. 


WITHIN TEN MINUTES’ 


TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD. 


Together with the valuable 
contents, plate, linen, china 
and glass. 


SOLID STONE 
VILLA, 


occupying beautiful posi- 
tion with magnificent sea 
and mountain views. 


Hall, three reception 
rooms, billiard room, six 
best bedrooms, two dress- 
ing rooms, four bathrooms, 
ote . four servants’ bedrooms, 
Sat, MR ; 9 servants’ hall. 





WELL-LAID-OUT GARDEN, 
planted with palms, mimosas, orange, lemons, fruit trees, etc. 





MENTONE 
IN THE GORBIO VALLEY. 


TO BE SOLD, OR WOULD BE LET FOR THE SEASON. 
A CHARMING VILLA, 


built in the Provencal 
style, occupying a fine 
position, facing south with 
beautiful views of — the 
mountains and sea, Four 
reception rooms, four prin- 
cipal bedrooms, four ser- 
vants’ bedrooms, — three 
bathrooms. 

Central heating, electric light, 
telephone ; garage for three 
cars with chauffeurs room, 
gardener’s cottage. 

THE prone ele AND 

GROUNDS 

are a feature, and have 
been the subject of a 
great deal of expense ; 
flower beds, herbaceous 
borders, terraces, ete., and 
a large number ‘of. various 
trees. 


The property is bounded on three sides by the River Gorbio, and extends in all to about 
FIVE ACRES. 
Agents, THE BRITISH AGENCY, 36, Boulevard des Moulins, Monte Carlo; and 








Agents, THE BRITISH AGENCY, 36, Boulevard des Moulins, Mont Messrs : 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (Fr 4323) 0°} Messt*- Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1.’ (22,686.) 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY ‘sioner 
9 9 


WALTON & LEF, 


REPRESENTED ON THE RIVIERA BY 
THE BRITISH AGENCY 


AND 


20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 
Also at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Ashford, Kent. 
36, Boulevard des Moulins, Monte Carlo. 


aes} Mayfair (8 lines). 
20146 Edinburgh. 

2716 Central, Glasgow. 
327 Ashford, Kent. 


5-36 Monte Carlo. 








THE ALDOUS BRITISH AGENCY. Villa des Fleurs, 36, la Croisette, Cannes. 
(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on pages iii. and v.) 


11-04 Cannes. 
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BRACKETT & SONS 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, and 34, CRAVEN ST., CHARING CROSS, W.C.2. 
OLD SUSSEX HOUSE 


ADDED TO AND RECENTLY CAREFULLY REMODELLED. 





Charming terraced gardens, with fine views 
over the Sussex Hills. 


Nine bedrooms, four fitted bathrooms, 


four reception rooms (h. and ec. in 
nearly all bedrooms), kitchen offices. 


CO’S WATER AND 
Garage. 


TELEPHONE. 


Also delightful COTTAGE or GUEST HOUSE 
(drawing room, bedroom, bathroom, and 
separate garden). 
One mile of station. 
£5,000, FREEHOLD. 
(Fo. 32,419.) 








FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS APPLY BRACKETT & SONS, AS ABOVE. 








Telegrams : 
“*Merceral, London.” 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


7, SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 1. 
ESTABLISHED NEARLY HALF A CENTURY. 


Telephones : 
Regent 6773 and 6774. 





EAST GRINSTEAD 


A PROPERTY OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTER. 


HARMING OLD - WORLD - 

STYLE RESIDENCE IN FAULT- 
LESS ORDER; oak beams, panelling, 
leaded light windows and open fireplaces. 
Lounge hall, three reception (one 30ft. by 
1sft.), eight or nine bedrooms, two bath- 
rooms; Co.’s water, telephone, wired for 
electric light ; garage, cottage. 


FASCINATING PLEASURE GROUNDS, 
richly timbered meadowland. 














TO BE SOLD, WITH TWO-AND-A-HALF ACRES OR FIFTEEN ACRES. 
I. L. MERCER & Co., 7, Sackville Street, W.1. Regent 6773. 
AUCTIONEERS. 
ware HARRIE STACEY & SON 2c 
AGENTS. Phone : Redhill 631 


REDHILL, REIGATE AND WALTON HEATH, SURREY (3 lines). 





TO BE 


WALTON HEATH 


On the golf links; delightful position, facing 
south and west. 


LET, 


A COMFORTABLE OLD-FASHIONED 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 


restored and up to date. 


NINE BED, TWO BATH, THREE RECEP- 
TION. 


PRETTY OLD GARDEN. 


AMPLE GARAGE AND STABLING. 


COTTAGE. 





PREMIUM FOR LEASE (TWELVE YEARS), Apply as above. 























TTHAKE & PAGINTON 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
(Incorporating DIBBLIN & SMITH, 106, Mount Street, W.1), 
28, BARTHOLOMEW STREET, NEWBURY. 

Telephone: Newbury 145. 


MESSRS. CRONK 
ESTATE AGENTS AND SURVEYORS, 
KENT HOUSE, 138, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
8.W. 1, and SEVENOAKS, KENT. 
Established 1845. Telephones, 1195 Regent ; 4 Sevenoaks. 








EVENOAKS (near; on high ground, in a splendid 
position with good views).—-A charming modern 
RESIDENCE, containing, on two floors, seven bed, three 
bath and two reception rooms; electric light, central 
heating; attractive grounds; two cottages, garage for 
three ; about eight acres. (8031.) 


‘ 





W, HUGHES & SON, LTD. 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
38, COLLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL. 
’Phone: 1210 Bristol. Established 1s3z. 








AT 


DEVON 


REDUCED 
(on the fringe of the moor, 
and-a-half miles from quaint 
town with station on main 8. Ry. 
RESIDENTIAL, FARMING AND SPORTING 
PERTY, with Georgian Residence of hall, two reception, 


VERY PRICE. 

about two- 
old market 
Ry.).—A very attractive 
PRO- 


six beds, bath (h. and ¢.); approached by sweeping 
drive and facing 8.W.; pleasant grounds, with rich 
pasture, meadow and arable land ; in all about 
100 ACRES. 
Good stabling, garage, range of farmbuildings and four- 

F roomed cottage. 

Hunting. Salmon and Trout Fishing. 
PRICE ONLY £3,800. 


Full particulars from W. HuGHes & Son, LTD., as 
above. (16,914.) 













at ower] 
bh eS “ 
ry yy a! j 
A TROUT FARM 
Situated in one of the most charming spots in glorious 
Wye Valley Country, within easy reach of county town, 
and comprising a delightful old-fashioned Country Resi- 
dence of three reception, five beds, bath (h. and ¢.) ; over- 
looking lawns and trout ponds, with stabling, garage, 
modern five-roomed bungalow, brick built and tiled ; 
small farmery with four-roomed homestead, buildings, 
etc., and about 21 acres of pastureland ; the whole cover- 
ing about 26 ACRES 
Through the grounds is fast running stream, trapped and 
with ponds, hatchery, etc., for the carrying on of trout 
farm (would be Sold separately if desired). 
Hunting two days a week. 
PRICE £3,750. 

Inspected and strongly recommended by W. HuGHEs 

and Son, LTD., as above. (17,441.) 








BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS, 
ALBION CHAMBERS, KING STREET, 
Telegrams: “‘ Brutons, Gloucester.” GLOUCESTER. 
Telephone : No. 967 (two lines). 


N THE COTSWOLDS.—An attractive small 
RESIDENCE, commanding charming views and 
containing hall, two reception, six bed and dressing, bath 
and usual offices ; stable, garage, cottage ; about two-and-a- 
uarter acres. Gas, Company’s water, main drainage. 
acant possession. Price £1,800.—Full particulars of 
BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, Gloucester. (L 162.) 








TSWOLDS.—An exceptionally charming 

RESIDENCE in a beautiful and healthy situation, about 
600ft. above sea level. The residence is substantially built, 
well fitted, in excellent order, and is altogether most attractive; 
lounge hall, four reception rooms, nine beds, two baths, and 
excellent offices ; central heating, electric light, Company’s 
water, telephone; delightful grounds. Vacant possession. 
Price £4,600.—Full particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., 
Estate Agents, Gloucester. (R 115.) 


N THE COTSWOLDS (between Cheltenham and 
Cirencester)—A charming MANORIAL, SPORTING 
AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE of about 900 acres, com- 
prising a fine old Manor House of the late sixteenth or early 
seventeenth century, with more recent additions, containing 
four reception rooms, seven bedrooms, bathroom, four good 
attics, and offices; stabling, farmbuildings, five cottages, 
estate yard, etc. ; a delightful feature is the River Coin which 
runs through the property and affords excellent trout fishing. 
The Estate includes a considerable area of noted game coverts, 
and is in every way a most attractive sporting property.— 
Full particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, 
Gloucester, (C 255.) 


ON THEC 








BETWEEN SEVENOAKS AND MAIDSTONE 

(in a favoured residential district and near picturesque 
village, on high ground).—A comfortable old-fashioned 
COUNTRY HOUSE, containing fourteen bed and dressing 
rooms, bath and four reception rooms; Co.’s water, gas 
and central heating ; garage, stabling and two cottages ; 
old-world pleasure grounds, orchard and parklands ; about 
thirteen acres. More land if desired. (10,197.) 








ILTSHIRE.—AT THE LOW PRICE OF £3,500, 


Stone-built ‘and stone-tiled GEORGIAN RESI- 
DENCE ; three reception rooms and billiard room, nine 
bed and dressing rooms, bathroom ; garage, stabling and 


i T SEVENOAKS.—A really 
B ey Aer RESIDENCE, replete with all 
including central 


modern conveniences, heating and 


It contains the following accommodation 


farmery. BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD GROUNDS and electric light. 
pastureland; PETROL GAS LIGHTING, WATER on two floors: Eight bed and dressing rooms, bath, four 
LAID ON; EXCELLENT COTTAGE reception rooms, excellent offices ; pretty terraced gardens 
TOTAL AREA SEVENTEEN ACRES. of about two acres with tennis court.—Messrs. CRONK, 
THAKE & PAGINTON, Sole Agents, Newbury. (2875.) as above. (8090.) 














SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, &c. 





SCOTLAND. 
MESSRS. WALKER, FRASER & STEELE 


ESTATE, SHOOTING AND FISHING AGENTS. 
AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS, 


Head Offices, 74, Bath Street, Glasgow. 
Telegrams: “ Sportsman. Glasgow.” 











REQUIRED. good MIXED SHOOT, preferably be- 
tween Sevenoaks and Maidstone.—Reply *“ A 7446,” 
c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 
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hese dec mail ae a TRESIDDER & CO.) sz, avpemarte street, w.1. 





(easy reach of) — For 
BIRMIN ‘GHAM SALE, attractive modern 
RESIDENCE, 700ft. above sea level with magnificent 
views ; approached by 2 carriage drives with lodge at 
entrance. 
Lounge hall, billiard room, 4 reception rooms, 
16 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 
Electric light, central heating, telephone ; stabling for 
10, garage, good farmbuildings ; charming gardens, tennis 
lawn, kitchen garden, rosery, orchard, coppices, and 
pasture ; in all about 90 ACRES. Might be divided. 
TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W. 1. (5589.) 





FOR SALE WITH 30 ACRES. 
46 MILES LONDON ‘cantit™! 
QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE, 
full of old oak and other quaint features, 


Lounge. hall, 3 reception rooms, dancing 
room, 2 bathrooms, 8 bedrooms. 

Electric light, Co.’s water, two cottages, stabling, 2 
garages, good outbuildings ; old-world gardens, hard tennis 
court, tennis lawn, kitchen garden, etec., and excellent 
grassland. 

TRESIDDER & CO., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (10,314.) 


A GREAT BARGAIN. £5,000. 
WILTS AND GLOS BORDERS 


(400ft. up)—ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT  RESI- 
DENCE, facing south; large hall, 4 reception rooms, 
2 bathrooms, 14 bed and dressing rooms; electric 
light, central heating, main drainage, telephone; 
stabling for 10, garage, men’s rooms, useful outbuildings ; 
charming gardens of 24 acres, tennis court, kitchen garden ; 
2 cottages ; more land available. 
TRESIDDER & CoO., 37, Albemarle St., W. 1. (3819.) 





XVIITH CENTURY RESIDENCE. 4 ACRES. 
BATH (10 miles).—For SALE, beautiful STONE- 
BUILT GABLED HOUSE, 
Hall, 3 reception, bathroom, 7 bedrooms. 
Electric light, main drainage. Garage, 2 cottages and 
useful buildings; pretty grounds, tennis lawn, walled 
kitchen garden, orchard, etc. 


TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (14,841.) 








24 ACRES. 
y yY —For SALE, attractive HOUSE, com- 
DEVON manding lovely views. 


Billiard, 3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 10 bedrooms. 


Central heating, gas. Stabling for 5, garage for 4: 
charming grounds, tennis, kitchen garden, pasture and 
woodland. 





TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (8802.) 





7 % (near).—GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, 
WINDSOR (12 GHORGIAN 1 


up, on dry soil. 
Lounge, billiard, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 14 bedrooms. 


Co.’s water, telephone, electric light, central heating ; 
stabling for 10, garage with man’s rooms over, 3 cottages, 
laundry, dairy ; charming well-timbered pleasure grounds, 
tennis and other lawns, crnamental lake, lily pond, kitchen 
gardens. Home Farm with farmhouse, cottage and home- 


stead ; in all about 
70 ACRES. 
For SALE. Might be divided or LET, Furnished. 
TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W. 1. (5198.) 


WHADDON CHASE (UST over 
DON ; fishing and golf in district).-Attractive GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE, in excellent order throughout. 


3 reception, bathroom, 5 to 7 bedrooms (hand basins fitted). 





Electric light, Co.’s water, gas, telephone, main drainage, 


5 loose boxes, garage, barn and other useful outbuildings ; 
lovely old-world gardens, orchard, etc. 


TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W. 1. (12,875.) 





£2,950, OR 2180 PER ANNUM, UNFURNISHED. 
KENT (near Hythe; beautiful position)—Attrac- 
4 tive modern RESIDENCE, 
Hall, 3 reception, ball or billiard room, 
2 bathrooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms. 


Electric light, Co.’s water; stabling, garage, rooms 
over; charming grounds, orchard and paddock ; in ali 
about 3 ACRES 


8-roomed Villa and further 6 acres if required. 
TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W. 1. (1446.) 








nes.) 


Telephone : Grosvenor 1671. D I BB 2 N & S M IT H SURVEYORS AND 


(R. F, W. THAKE, F.S.L, F.A.I., and M. PAGINTON.) 
Estate Offices, 106, ‘MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


AUCTIONEERS. 





40 MILES NORTH-WEST OF TOWN 
ON A MAIN LINE. 
ATURAGINE. SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 

OF CHARACTER, in quiet position on the out- 
skirts of an interesting market town. : 
Hall, drawing and dining rooms, seven bed and dressing 
rooms, bathroom. 

COMPANY’S GAS AND WATER. TELEPHONE. 
Garage and other useful outbuildings. 
ABSOLUTELY SECLUDED GARDENS and PADDOCK. 
THREE ACRES. £2,000, LOWEST. 

An absolute bargain. 

Illustrated particulars from the SOLE AGENTS, 
DIBBLIN & SMITH, 106, Mount Street, W., who recom- 

mend the property personally. 





MID-DORSET. 
(NEAR BLANDFORD.) 
ONE orate st MOST wi PESIGHTEUL 
SMALL PLACES at present available in the county 
can be bought for 
3,500 GUINEAS, 

It isin excellent order and contains lounge hall, three or 
four reception, ten bed and dressing and two bathrooms, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT IS INSTALLED, 
as are also 
Cc reas i WATER AND TELEPHONE. 
ITTAGE, GARAGE. 
metabiiche d gardens and paddock. 


NEARLY SIX ACRES. 
Particulars from DIBBLIN & SMITH, 106, Mount Street, W. 


NORFOLK. 


A SMALL SPORTING ESTATE OF 
530 ACRES, 


With the advantage of additional SHOOTING over 
nearly 1,000 ACRES rentable adjoining, and 
including a well-known 


BROAD OF 124 ACRES. 
The property lies practically on the coast, and 
includes a 
MANOR HOUSE, 
partly of the Queen Anne Period, with panelled rooms. 
Entrance and inner halls, three reception rooms, 


library, billiard room, twelve bedrooms, three 
bathrooms, four dressing rooms. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 

CERTIFIED WATER AND DRAINAGE. 
Gamekeeper’s house and several other cottages. 
SMALL FARMERY. 

NICE OLD-WORLD AND WELL-ESTABLISHED 
PLEASURE GROUNDS. 

The Lordship of the Manor is included in the Sale, and an 
EXTREMELY ey RATE —— WILL BE 
CCEPTEI 

Full particulars and pao of game bag from the SOLE 
AGENTS, DIBBLIN & SMITH, 106, Mount Street, W. 1, who 
can recommend the property personally and with the 





utmost confidence, 





SOMERSET. NEAR THE QUANTOCKS. 
Six miles from the sea. 

A CHARMING OLD MANOR. HOUSE 
approached by avenue drive of tall beeches and 

delightfully situated in an old-world garden. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING and CENTRAL HEATING 

have just been installed, and there are the additional 

advantages of COMPANY’S WATER and MAIN 

DRAINAGE. 

ACCOMMODATION: Lounge hall, three reception, 
seven best bedrooms, three bathrooms, three or four 
secondary rooms, servants’ hall, ete.; really excellent 
outbuildings ; garage, stabling, CHAU FFEUR’S COT- 
TAGE; WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN. 

FOUR ACRES. £3,750. 
Outgoings only £40 annually. 

Recommended by DIBBLIN & SMITH, 106, Mount Street, 

W, who have inspected. 


LEATHERHEAD, SURREY. 
One mile from station ; 400ft. up. 
BEAUTIFUL MODERN HOUSE 
in retired position. 
Hall, three reception, nine bedrooms, bath. 
COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT 
GAS AND WATER. MAIN DRAINAGE. 
TELEPHONE. GARAGE WITH PIT. 

THE PLEASURE GARDENS are a special feature and 
contain tennis lawn, wooded dell, and kitchen garden. 
FOUR ACRES. £4,500. 

Strongly recommended by DIBBIIN & SMITH, 106, 
Mount Street, who have personally inspected. 














Telegrams: ‘‘ Teamwork, Piccy, London.”’ N O R FO i K P R I O R Auctioneers and Surveyors, 
Telephone : Mayfair 2300 
2301 


Grosvenor 1838 20. BERK ELEY 


Valuers, 


Crees. PROADILE, Lene, 2. eee ee 





THE VIEW. 








SEVENOAKS (NEAR) 


ADJACENT TO CHEVENING PARK. 550FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 


Street, W. 1 


Commanding a magnificent panorama of the Darenth Valley and Weald of Kent. Dunton 
Green Station two miles ; express service to Town. 


OLD STAR HOUSE, CHEVENING. 
A PERFECTLY APPOINTED COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Planned on two floors and containing lounge hall, dining room (20ft. by 20ft.), drawing 
room (27ft. by 17ft.}, large cloakroom or study, servants’ hall, seven bedrooms, three 


bathrooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. MAIN WATER. PHONE. GARAGE 
FOR THREE CARS, CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT, THREE COTTAGES, GLASs. 
Inexpensive grounds of great natural beauty and unusual charm, upon which 


money has been lavished, tennis court, croquet lawn and tea-house in wooded dell, 
prolific kitchen garden ; ‘in all 


EIGHT ACRES. FOR SALE (FURNITURE OPTIONAL) 


Inspected and recommended by principal Agents, NORFOLK & PRIOR, 20, Berkeley 





FOR SALE, convenient HOUSE, absolute country, 
Somerset ; lovely views ; four reception, eight or nine 
bedrooms, two baths, etc. ; electric light, main water, excel- 
lent drainage, independe nt hot water system, two cottages, 
buildings ; garden, $ 24 acres mostly rich pasture ; lets off well 
desired ; orchard, etc. — Inquiries to “A 7443,” c/o 
**COUNTRY LIFE” Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2 


EREFORDSHIRE.—To LET within five miles of 
the city of Hereford, close to railway station, a small 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE ; three reception rooms, five bed- 
rooms, servants’ bedrooms, and usual domestic offices ; 
stabling, garage ; lawn and kitchen garden ; excellent water 
supply, modern sanitation.—For particulars "apply to APPER- 
LEY & BROWN, Land Agents and Auctioneers, Bank Chambers, 
Hereford. 


SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, &c. 














ER EFORDSHIRE.—SALMON FISHING to LET 
for the season 1927. Two rods on the River Wye.— 
For full particulars apply to APPERLEY & BROWN, Land Agents 


and Auctioneers, Bank Chambers, Hereford. 
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ee HARRODS Ltd. siti 


sé a? sl 4 li be 
enamine aan 62 & 64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 1 pone nes ptt 
: eet.’ ele; one : eet. 

penitesiag ee (OPPOSITE MESSRS. HARRODS LTD. MAIN PREMISES.) . ‘ 




















COTSWOLD HILLS 


OLD-WORLD TOWN QUARTER OF A MILE, MAIN LINE STATION THREE 
ILES. 


Oto GLOUCESTERSHIRE HOUSE, 500ft. up, sunny position, glorious 
~ views. Four reception, billiard room, ten bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, and 
offices. 


GRAVITATION WATER. —— DRAINAGE. HOT AND COLD WATER 
TO ALL FLOORS. 


Stabling. Outbuildings. Two cottages. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 


_ Tennis lawn, kitchen garden, woodlands and paddock, Farmhouse, ample 
buildings ; 88 acres of excellent pasture, etc. ; in all 


ABOUT 112 ACRES. 


HUNTING WITH THE BEAUFORT AND BERKELEY. 
Golf links five and seven miles. 


FREEHOLD ONLY £7,000, INCLUDING ALL TIMBER. 





HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, S8.W. 1. 


x ce Py i \ 
SUSSEX DOWNS (NEAR) 
TO BE LET FURNISHED. beg: 
ISTORICAL ELIZA- 
BETHAN RESIDENCE, 
with stone mullioned windows, 
genuine period panelling, beauti- 
fully restored and modernised ; 
central he ating, electric light, etc. 
_ Outer and inner entrance halls, 
four reception rooms, _ billiard 
room, fourteen bed and dressing 
rooms, three bathrooms: garage, 
men’s rooms, lodge, stabling, and 
kennels. E XQU ISITE PLEASURE 
AND ROSE GARDENS, flagged 
water garden, several tennis 
courts, fully stocked flower, kitchen 
and fruit gardens, orchards; in alk 
ABOUT 40 ACRES. 
Fishing. Hunting. Golf. 
RENT £800 PER ANNUM. 
Inspected and recommended by 


HARRODS (L Dd, 62-64, Brompton 
Road, S.W. 











A BARGAIN WITHOUT EQUAL IN SURREY 


5 ry Y ny TO ry AL4 AD PA 
REIGATE AND EAST GRINSTEAD 
Easy reach of station and only 40 minutes from ‘Town. 
EAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE, the subject of thousands 
of pounds expenditure, and in beautiful order, 

Vestibule, inner and lounge halls, three panelled reception rooms (one mahogany 
panelled), nine bed and dressing rooms, some with lavatory basins (h. and e.), three 
luxuriously appointed bathrooms, and complete offices. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, COMPANY’S WATER AND MODERN 
DRAIN AGE, 
Stabling. Entrance lodge. Chauffeur’s quarters. Good outbuildings. 
PARK-LIKE PLEASURE GROUNDS 
wide-spreading lawns, rose garden, yew hedges, numerous flower beds, kitchen 


garden, orchard, etc. ; in all 
24 ACRES. 


£7,250 FREEHOLD, 


representing less than the sum actually spent on it during the last few years on 
improvements. 
HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 








SUSSEX COAST 
PICKED POSITION IN QUIET RESORT ABOUT EIGHT MILES FROM THE 
CATHEDRAL CITY OF CHICHESTER. 
A RESIDENCE OF DISTINCT CHARM AND CHARACTER, 
in splendid order throughout ; south aspect, splendid sea view 


Halls, three reception rooms, nine bedrooms, two bathrooms, usual offices. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL Ea AND EVERY MODERN CON- 
VENIENCE. 


Garage. Living rooms. 


LOVELY PLEASURE GROUNDS, 
tennis lawn, flower beds, shrubberies, lavender walk, et« 


CONVENIENT TO GOLF LINKS. 
REASONABLE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE. 


VALUABLE FURNITURE AND CONTENTS MIGHT BE SOLD IF DESIRED. 
HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W. 1. 








OLD-WORLD GARDENS, 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED, 


SUNNINGDALE 
(NEAR). and comprising 

Manmen wae TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, 

OLD -FA ’ 


ORNAMENTAL GARDEN. FLOWER 
— 0 
JF a uN 
HIGH UP ON SANDY SOIL, regi 


ABOUT THREE ACRES. 


and containing 


Large entrance hall, nag | room, STABLING FOR FOUR. 
Three reception rooms, Two bathrooms, wages th 
Twelve bedrooms, Usual offices, LARGE GARAGE. 

with 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. 
AT A BARGAIN PRICE. 
Harrops (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, 
8.W. 1. 


Servants’ sitting room. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN DRAINAGE. CO.’S WATER. 
GAS. 
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WI SON & CO F. R. WIi1son, F.S.1. 
Telephone: | 3 e A. J. SOUTHERN, F.A.I. 


Grosvenor 1440 (two lines). aay oe 
14, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.I. G. H. NEWBERY, F:S.1., F.A.1. 
OWNER LEAVING ENGLAND MUST BE SOLD 


TWO HOURS FROM LONDON BY EXPRESS TRAINS; PERFECTLY SECLUDED AMIDST SOME OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY IN THE 
WEST OF ENGLAND. 











400FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. GOOD HUNTING. 


ON THE BORDERS OF WILTS AND GLOS 
A TUDOR MANOR OF UNIQUE CHARM AND CHARACTER, 


in splendid order and upon which, within recent years, thousands 
of pounds have been spent on improvements, 








SUPERB HALL, 

FOUR RECEPTION ROOMS, 
THIRTEEN BEDROOMS, 
THREE BATHROOMS. 


BEAUTIFUL OAK PANELLING. 
MASSIVE OAK BEAMS. 
CARVED OAK STAIRCASE. 
STONE TUDOR FIREPLACES 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
NEW DRAINAGE, 
GOOD WATER SUPPLY. 


GARAGE, 

STABLING, 

FOURTEEN COTTAGES, 
HOME FARM. 
BEAUTIFUL WOODS. 


FOR SALE WITH 5380 ACRES. 
FOR A QUICK SALE SUCH A PRICE WILL BE ACCEPTED THAT, TAKING INTO CONSIDERATION 
THE INCOME FROM THE HOME FARM, ETC., LET OFF, A PURCHASER WOULD STAND IN AT ABOUT 


£2,000 FREEHOLD 
FOR THE BEAUTIFUL HOUSE AND 100 ACRES. Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. Inspected and recommended, 








Wi we en 
ihe ee 
is ele: 























OVE, BRIGHTON, SUSSEX. 
MESSRS. YOUNG & GILLING en ee 
(Established over a Century.) HATLEY, HILL & CO. TO LET, UNFURNISHED. 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, CHELTENHAM. =i 4 es USES STATES A UNIQUE DETACHED CORNER_ RESI- 
Telegrams: “ Gillings, Cheltenham.” Telephone 2129. AGENTS FOR COUNTRY HOUSES & EST ATES, DENCE, in fine open, quiet position, with south aspect, 
24, RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 8.W. 1. on high ground, ten minutes from sea front, convenient 
CHELTENHAM berets oF ee for a Central Station and close to ’bus "routes ; ex- 
THE TE U E f am ¢ . ceptionally good garden, 
a a UCKS.—To be LET, at £100 per annum, on Lease, 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. BS Fin CENTURY HOUSE, containing three ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES. INCLUDING 
sitting rooms, seven bedrooms, bathroom ; gas, Company’s CENTRAL HEATING 


water, main drainage ; stabling, garage and garden. 4 
; ‘ e THE RESIDENCE is well built and comprises :— 


Four floors, the lower floor being let off as a self-contained 





USSE X.—A well-built brick and tiled COUNTRY flat with separate entrance. 
£85 Be one hour from London, quiet situation, The entrance, first and second floors will be vacant and 
approached by a carriage drive off a country by-road ; contain five large square bedrooms, three good reception 
three sitting rooms, six bedrooms, bathroom ; electric rooms (drawing room 27ft. by 16ft.), large bathroom, con- 
light, main water and drainage ; good garage ; splendid veniently arranged kitchen (with labour-saving devices), 
garden and orchard ; about two-and-a-half acres in all. large entrance hall and landings. 


Low rates. THE GARDEN is a feature for a town house, a portion 


of which lends itself for erection of garage at nominal cost. 
THE PROPERTY is admirably suitable for medical man 

‘ ‘ ‘ . canna or gentleman who requires open position and quiet surround- 

ERTS.—A_ delightful brick and tiled COUNTRY - f oy 4  onetifo, 

H HOUSE, about 300ft. up, under 30 miles from ati psiesstinigas se — - eae 

London, good’ train service; three sitting rooms, nine RENT £3800 PER ANNUM ON LEASE. 

* la bedrooms, bathroom ; oo i se: me Migs pooner sy Tenant to receive rent of lower Flat, possession of which 

ORTH COTSWOLD COUNTRY .—To be SOLD, abut aves Preach Frechold £3,000. Lower price sage on lt quarter’s notice if desired. Freehold may 
above charming PROPERTY, gi hs horns picturesque with less land. é saan 


FREEHOLD = £3,250. 








House. Three reception rooms, seven bedrooms, bathroom, Further particulars and photo of 

hall floor, ee flower and kitchen gardens, tennis court, Messrs. WHATLEY, HILL & Co., W. H. T. COLLINGS, F.A.L, 
ete. ; stabling for six, cottage ; electric light, modern drainage, F ’ : . _ -~ ow aa z “34 ¢ a 

main water; two paddocks of ric h 1 pastue the whole em- 24, Ryder Street, St. James's, 8.W. 39, Ship Street, Brighton. 





bracing an area of some 20 ACRES 











BUCKLAND & SONS 
WINDSOR, SLOUGH AND READING. 
Also 4, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C.1, Museum 0472. 
LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS. 
Windsor 48, Slough 28, Reading 1890. 


ASCOT. 

A NICE OLD-FASHIONED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE, one-and-a-half miles from the station ; 
three miles from Sunningdale Golf Links. It contains 
four reception rooms and convenient domestic offices, 
twelve bed and dressing rooms, bathroom ; electric light, 
Company’s water. The grounds are of a delightful 
character, in area about FOUR-AND-A-HALF ACRES 

Stabling, garage, two cottages. 

PRICE £6,000. 

" Further twelve acres can be purchased if desired. (41.) 
ON THE SLOPES OF THE COTSWOLDS NORTH SHROPSHIRE.—COUNTRY HOUSE 
: othe” — ~ nahesd a ar A BUCKS. . a a = Unfurnished) to LET ; ive 
1am).—The above delightiul stone-bu a ’ a ene ‘ ae entertaining rooms, billiard room and conservatory ; gar ens, 
standing in its beautiful, picturesque and ir te ss Near Burnham Beeches and about 20 ca London. vineries ; garage, stables, with two cottages e denired. 




















grounds of nearly eight acres; four reception rooms, seven N OLD-FASHIONED COUNT COoT- Shooting can also be Let.—Apply W. E. Frita, The Quinta 
bedrooms, bathroom, hall floor domestic offices; Company’s TAGE _* be SOLD with VACANT POSE RION, Estate Office, Weston-Rhyn, Oswestry. 
gas, electric —_ — water 7 rena good | and affording the following accommodation : t Hall, two 
drainage ; stabling for three (more can be arranged), garage | sitting rooms, kitchen, scullery, etc., four bedrooms ; . : 
for two, good cottage. Vacant possession, Company’s gas and water, electric light available. Out- IPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.L 
side: Vinery, stable, summerhouse, tool stores; good LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS & AUCTIONEERS, 
MESSRS. YOUNG & GILLING pleasure and kitchen gardens. Shioiiean om QUEEN STREET, EXETER. 
(Established over a Century.) Price and further particulars of Messrs. BUCKLAND and Ly - 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, CHRLTENHAM, SONS, as above. (2784.) ILLUSTRATED REGISTER OF PROPERTIES in the 








Telegrams ; “‘ Gillings, Cheltenham.” Tel 9. South and South-Western Counties. Price 2/-; by post 2/6. 
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ac te eta COLLINS & COLLINS «. sovrm avprey srreer 


LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, Ww. 1. 





TWO-AND-A-HALF HOURS OF LONDON, 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 


FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 


1,300 


OF 


FIRST-RATE HUNTING, 


LOUNGE HALL. 


FOUR RECEPTION 


nOOMS. 


BILLIARD ROOM. 


AND SPORTING 
ACRES 





STATE 


SHOOTING. POLO. GOLP. 


23 BED AND 
DRESSING ROOMS. 


FOUR BATHROOMS. 


TELEPHONE. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 
MODERN STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE. 


Being an excellent replica “ i old Tudor MANOR HOUSE, with tiled roof, a stone motions -d and leaded casement windows. In perfect order. 
IN. 


\LECTRIC LIGHT. 


CENTRAL HBATIN 


ODERN SANITATIC 


WELL-TIMBERED G ARDE NS AND GROUNDS, specimen and orname ore ‘tre es an oak hard tennis court ; modern hunting stables. 


MODEL HOME FARM OF 380 ACRES. 


FIRST-CLASS LAND. 


NUMEROUS COTTAGES. 


Strongly recommended by the Agents, Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 1 





SURREY 


FAVOURITE RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT. 





XV TH CENTURY RESIDENCE, full of old oak and other cLaracteristic 


features, suitably restored and modernised ; lounge, three reception 

rooms, eight bedrooms, two bathrooms, and usual domestic offices, 
CO’S WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Garage, stabling and Kennels, large oak-timbered BARN, suitable for billiard room: 
FOUR ACRES. 
Very attractive rock and other gardens, tennis lawn and paddock. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 
Apply COLLINS & COLLINS. (Folio 15,027.) 





Occupying an exceptional position amidst some of the most beautiful scenery in the 
lome Counties. 


HASLEMERE 


Standing 500ft. above sea level on gravel soil facing south, with glorious views extending 
on a clear day for nearly 40 miles. 





ODERN GABLED RESIDENCE, seven bed and dressing rooms, two 


bathrooms, three reception rooms, lounge hall, loggia; electric light, central 


heating, modern sanitation. DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, well timbered with 
beautiful old trees, shady walks, tennis lawn; GARAGE; extending in all to about 
SIX-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
Freehold. 
Both the House and grounds have been the subject of considerable expenditure and every 
care and attention have been lavished on them. The principal rooms face south and enjoy 
the maximum amount of light and air. 


Insvected by Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS. (13,901.) 








SURREY AND HANTS BORDERS 
LOVELY DISTRICT. HIGH AND SHELTERED POSITION. GOOD VIEWS. 
CHOICE COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 

THREE RECEPTION. TEN BEDROOMS. TWO BATHROOMS, 

AND AMPLE POMESTIC OFFICES. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
LOVELY GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 


well timbered, tennis court, rose and other gardens, lawns and paddocks; in all 
NINE ACRES. 


CoLLins & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, W.1. (Folio 15,041.) 





COLLINS & COLLINS, OFFICES: 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 
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BRANCHES : 


DUNCAN B. GRAY & PARTNERS 


LONDON - ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1. 
LEICESTER 
YORK - - 


’Phones : 


Head Offices 


129, MOUNT 
4, HORSEFAIR STREET. 
34, CONEY STREET. 


Grosvenor 2353, 2354 and 2792. Leicester, Central 5097. 


York 3347. 
Horsham, Swindon, Salisbury, Sturminster Newton, Gillingham, Sherborne and Blandford. 





THE 


FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE 


STONE-BUILT HOUSES ARE SITUATED IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE 





UNRIVALLED 


FT. 
Cheltenham. 
eighteen bed and dre essing, and 
light, and all conveniences ; 


Inspected and recommended 
PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, 


BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Billiard 
two lodges, 
garages, stabling; beautiful gardens and parkland of 
52 ACRES. 

FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


IN AN 
POSITION. 





ABOVE SEA LEVEL. four miles from 


room, four reception, 
four bathrooms ; electric 
two cottages, 


AT £15,000. 
by DUNCAN B. Gray and 
W. 1. (3808.) 


1,300 ACRES, CHIEFLY PASTURE. 





ITUATE HIGH UP and intersected by good 
roads, water laid on to every enclosure. Three 
stone-built Houses, with modern conveniences, first-rate 
buildings, eleven cottages, bailiff’s house. The whole 
PROPERTY FOR SALE, or would be divided to suit a 
purchaser.—Inspected by the Owner’s Agents. 


Full particulars from Messrs. DUNCAN B. 
PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, W. 1. (2638.) 


GRAY and 





DUKE OF BEAUFO 


H 
Ba centre of Hunt has four 





RT S COUNTRY. 
ha’ 







IS CHARMING HUNTING BOX in the 


reception, seven beds and 





DELIGHTFUL FARMHOUSE, situate high 


up with extensive views over the Welsh Hills. 


Accommodation : Three reception, five bedrooms, bath- 
room; stone farmbuildings, valuable pasture and wood- 








NORTH COTSWOLDS AND 
WARWICK. 





EAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT MANOR 
HOUSE, in attractive grounds. Accommodation : 
Three reception, fourteen bed and dressing, two bath- 
rooms; all modern conveniences; stabling for eight, 
excellent paddocks ; area about 
TWELVE ACRES. 
LEASE FOR DISPOSAL. 


Price, particulars and photo from Messrs. 
GRAY & PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, W. 1 


DUNCAN 
(3639.) 


ON THE WELSH BORDERS. 


B. 








Adams 


INTERESTING HOUSE of the 


period, with much panelling, carving and two beau- 


AN 








bathroom ; electric light. lands. tiful staircases; fourteen bedrooms, four reception, 
bathroom ; stabling, garage, three cottages. 
First-class stabling for thirteen, three cottages and 54 ACRES. throom ; 8, garage, g 
ACRES OF PASTURE FREEHOLD FOR SALE 25 ACRES. 
leagpsrig sage atl so a caer FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 
Full particulars of DUNCAN B. Gray & PARTNERS, Price, full particulars, ete., DUNCAN B. GRAY and Inspected by the Owner’s Agents, Messrs. DUNCAN B. 
129, Mount Street, W. 1. (3949.) PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, W. 1. (3884.) Gray & PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, W. 1. (3948.) 
BY INSTRUCTIONS OF CAPT. F. J. O. MONTAGU, 


THE WEST 


and Small Holdings, Cottag 


RIDING OF 


THE COUNTY OF YORK 


Five miles from Doncaster. 





MELTON HALL (with possession), 
HE MELTON ESTATE, comprising the above picturesque Mansion and Park, Barnborough Hall, 30 valuable Farms 


‘s, Building Sites, 


Accommodation 


Land and about 150,000 cubic feet of valuable 


standing timber, the whole extending to an area of 2,840 ACRES, will be offered for SALE by AUCTION, in Lots, by 


EARMAN & JOHNSTON, on T 


H 

S at the Danum Hotel, Don 
2: from the Solicitors, Me " 
, Clements Inn, London, W.C.; 

See ARMAN & JOHNSTON, Oriental 






& Co., 
B. 


AVISON 
the Agent, 
Chambers, 


Tuesday and Wednesday, January 11th and 12th, 
aster ‘(unless previously Sold by Private Treaty). —Particulars with plans and conditions of 
5, Cook Street, 
"WwW. PE EL, Esq., 

Doncaster, and Moorgate Street, Rotherham. 


1927, at 1.30 p.m. each day, 


W.; Messrs. GREENFIELD & CRACKNALL, 


Cc Lonagaal, Doncaster ; or the Auctioneers, 


Liverpool, 
Estate Office, 





COUNTRY HOUSES AND ESTATES 


in Warwickshire, 


Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire, etc. 


Free 


register on application (with your requirements) to 
MESSRS. FAYERMAN & CO., 


Estate Agents, Leamington Spa. 


Established 1874, 


ALE OF BELVOIR.—To LET, GRASS FARM, 

50 acres, more land available ; good buildings ; adjoin 

ing village, near station; suitable House will be erected; 

half-way between Melton Mowbray and Nottingham. Hunting 

with Quorn, Belvoir and South Notts.—Apply Messrs. 
WELLS & HIND, Solicitors, Nottingham. 


IRKCUDBRIGHTSHI RE,.—Desirable RESIDEN- 
[AL and SPORTING ESTATE for SALE. The 
Eatate of Knockbrex, beautifully situated on the shores of 
Wigtown Bay on the Solway Virth, is, exclusive of Chapelton 
Farm and Carrick Land, and the site of the family burial 
ground and the Mission Hall and two cottages at Kirk- 
andrews, for Sale by Private Bargain. The Mansion House, 
which is of modern construction, is equipped with every 
convenience and is in first-class order. The gardens are 
particularly fine and productive and the _ policies, which 
reach to the shore, are attractive and varied. T here is a 
well-equipped home farm in the proprietor’s occupation. 
The lands extend to 2,177 acres and are principally arable, 
comprising five good farms, all in excellent order, with the 
houses, steadings, and fences in good repair. The farms are 
let at moderate rents to substantial tenants. The current 
year’s rental amounts to £2,651 and the public burdens to 
approximately £484. The shootings, which yield all classes 
of ground game, are very good, and the pheasant coverts are 
well laid off. The House is distant about four miles from the 
village of Borgue, and nine miles from the county town of 
Kirkcudbright.—For further particulars apply to Messrs. 
GREENHALGH, SON, & DuTTON, Chartered Accountants, 
20, Acresfield, Bolton ; Messrs. BooTE, EDGAR & RYLANDs, 
Solicitors, 20, Booth Street, Mane hester ; or to Messrs. 
LIDDERDALE & GILLESPIE, Writers, Castle-Douglas, the last 
of whom have the titles and will make arrangements for 
parties being shown over the property. 
Castle-Douglas, December 15th, 1926. 





IDLAND MARTS, LTD., Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, of Banbury, Byfie Id and Bicester, have the 
pollowing first- class RESIDE NCES for SALE: 
OXON (within two miles of Banbury).—Charming RESI- 
DENCE with seven acres of pastureland and gardener’s 


BLE With vacant possession. Price £4,250. 
NBURY (within three miles). 3 Neen HOUSE 
with three acres of land. Price £2,5 

NEA ADWAY.—BUNGALOW RESIDENCE with 

garden. Price £2,500 

BANBURY (within ‘six miles.—Fine MANOR HOUSE 
with garden to LET, Furnished or partially Furnished. 

BANBURY.—Charming RESIDENCE in its own 
grounds. With vacant possession. Price £3,500. 

-Well-built RESIDENCE in its own 


grounds. ‘With vacant possession. Price £3,500. 
BANBURY.—HOUSE in good position. Price £1,200 
BANBURY.—‘ OXFORD LODGE.” With vacant 
possession. Price £2,000 or offer. 
BANBURY .—Well-built Tudor RESIDENCE, dated 
1652, with large garden and grounds. With vacant 
possession. 


several 
town and neighbourhood at 


This firm have to Let, with immediate possession, 
Furnished Residences in. the 
rents from 3 guineas to 12 guineas. Also other Residences 
to Let, Unfurnished, at moderate rents.—-Apply MIDLAND 
Marts, LTD., Auctioneers, Banbury (’Phone 174). 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 
JOHN FOX, F.A.I. 
ERNEST FOX, F\S.1., F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1, F.A.1. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH. 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B, FOX, P.A.S.1, 
Telegrams : 
“Homefinder,” Bournemouth. 





BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS. 
TROUT FISHING. 
BLACKMORE VALE HUNT. 


* ALFORD HOUSE ESTATE” 
SOMERSET 


Two miles from a Great Western Railway main 
line station ; 25 miles from Bath. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 


A DELIGHTFUL FREEHOLD 

RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL 
AND SPORTING PROPERTY, with well- 
appointed Residence ; sixteen principal and 
secondary bedrooms, three dressing rooms, 
three bathrooms, four reception rooms, excel- 
lent offices. 





ELECTRIC LIGHT. COMPANY’S WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


Stabling, garage, picturesque old-fashioned 
entrance lodge (full of old oak), three cottages. 


Beautifully timbered park, charming 
pleasure grounds, two tennis courts, walled 
kitchen garden, fertile pasturelands, etc. ; 
the whole extends to an area of about 


172 ACRES. 
PRICE £10,000, FREEHOLD. 


Vacant possession of the Residence, lodge, 
grounds and garden on completion. 


Illustrated particulars of the Sole Agents, 
Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-50, Old Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth. 








SURREY. 
Three miles from Farnham Station on the Southern Ry. 
AYSEN COMFORTABLE FREEHOLD RESI- 
DENCH, stanuing about 350ft. above sea level, in a 
noted healthy and beautiful district ; sixteen bed and 
dressing rooms, three bathrooms, four reception rooms, 
kitchin and complete offices ; large garage, stabling, out- 
buildings ; private clectrie lighting plant, Company’s 
water, main drainage : well-timbered gardens and grounds, 
including tennis and other lawns, Dutch pergola and kitchen 

garden, etc. ; the whole extending to about 

SIX-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 

PRICE £6,250, FREEHOLD. 
Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS. 








SANDBANKS, BOURNEMOUTH. 


With magnificent uninterrupted views over Poole Harbour to Brownsea Island “and the Purbeck Hills. 


THIS MODERN 
MARINE RESIDENCE, 
constructed and completely 


SALE with vacant 
South aspect. 


FREEHOLD 


well 
fitted, for 


Seven bedrooms, dressing room, 
two bathrooms, three reception 
rooms, servants’ sitting room, 
complete domestic offices. 

DOUBLE GARAGE. 
Chauffeur’s quarters. 


LARGE GARDEN. 


Concrete promenade with private 
anchorage, 
COMPANY'S GAS, WATER AND 
ELECTRICITY. 

For particulars apply Fox & Sons, 

Bournemouth. 





WITH UNINTERRUPTED VIEWS OF THE FAMOUS DERBYSHIRE MOORS 


lour-and-a-half miles from the City of Sheffield. 





PRICE £6,500. 


Vacant possession on completion. 


T? BE SOLD, this beau- 

tiful RESIDENCE, in perfect 
order throughout, and fitted with 
all up-to-date conveniences. Ten 
hed and dressing rooms (four having 
lavatory basins, h. and c.), two 
bathrooms, two boxrooms, drawing 
room, morning 100m, dining room, 
music or billiard room with fine old 
oak panelling, lounge hall, servants’ 
hall, kitchen and complete offices ; 
central heating, electric light, Com- 
pany’s water ; garage for two cars, 
with chauffeur’s room — over, 
stabling: exceptionally charming 
pleasure gardens and grounds, laid 
out by one of the leading landscape 
architects in the country and in- 
cluding ornamental lake, tennis 
court, rose garden, croquet lawn, 
kitchen garden and beautiful plan- 
tation ; the whole comprising about 


THREE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 


Held on a 300 years’ lease at a ground rent of £55 per annum, 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





NEW FOREST. 

Occupying an unique position actually bounded by Forest 
land on two sides, and within a quarter of a mile of 
Brockenhurst with its famous 1s-hole golf coutse. 

ERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN FREEHOLD 

RESIDENCE, commanding extensive views and 

containing seven bedrooms, boxrooms, bathroom, three 
reception rooms, domestic offices. 

Main drainage, Company’s gas and water, gravel soil, 
Garage. sarge conservatory. 
PLEASURE GARDEN WITH FRUIT TREES. 

PRICE £1,800, FREEHOLD. 
Vacant possession on completion. 
Fox & Suns, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








ON THE DORSET COAST. 


T°? BE SOLD, this very charming modern COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE, artistically designed, and containing 
three bedrooms, well-fitted bathroom, two sitting rooms, 
lounge hall, kitchen and offices ; Company’s gas and water, 
main drainage. A special feature of the Property is the 
unique grounds, which comprise about 
TWO ACRES. 

They comprise lawns and flower borders, prolific fruit 
and vegetable garden, fine herbaceous borders, etc. 


PRICE £3,000, FREEHOLD. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 











NEW FOREST. 


Occupying a choice position in this favourite district, and 
quite close to church, shops and post office. 
Dt BE SOLD, the above highly attractive and 

well-built Freehold modern RESIDENCE, con- 
taining seven bedrooms, three dressing rooms, bathroom, 
four reception rooms, kitchen and offices. 
Company’s water, main drainage. Stabling, garage. 
Well-matured garden with fruit trees. 
PRICE ONLY £1,450, FREEHOLD. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








i Ae 


ON THE DORSET COAST. 
In a favourite district, close to sea and shops. 


XCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE AND 


WELL-BUILT MODERN FREEHOLD RESI- 
DENCE; seven bedrooms, bathroom, three reception 
rooms, lounge hall, balcony, complete offices ; Company's 
gas and water, main drainage. The gardens are taste- 
fully laid out and comprise lawns, flower beds, kitchen 
garden ; the whole extending to an area of about 

ONE-THIRD OF AN ACRE. 


PRICE £3,100, FREEHOLD. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, BOURNEMOUTH (SEVEN OFFICES); AND SOUTHAMPTON. 
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*Phones : 
Gros. 1267 (3 lines). 
Telegrams: 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


Branches : 
CASTLE STREET, SHREWSBURY. 
THE QUADRANT, HENDON. 





**Aud lan, ryt ryt a) ry T T nm" . . sla Al tr . 
Audley, London.” Heap Orrice: 2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 THESQUARE, STOW-ON-THE-WOLD. 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. BY DIRECTION OF CAPTAIN G. A. E. CLARKE, 


HAMPSHIRE 


ON THE BORDERS OF THE 


NEW FOREST. 


CHARMING FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, 


known as 


WINKTON LODGE 
WINKTON, 


NEAR CHRISTCHURCH, 





comprising a 


DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


with lounge hall, three reception rooms, 
ten bed and = dressing rooms, three 
bathrooms, capital domestic offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING, 


DRAINAGE. 


LIGHTING, 
MODERN 


ELECTRIC 


PRIVATE WATER SUPPLY. 


TELEPHONE, CONSTANT HOT WATER, 


GARAGE FOR FOUR CARS. 


FARMERY. FIVE EXCELLENT COTTAGES, 








VERY BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS, 
well timbered by stately forest trees, and including 
two grass tennis courts, two fine walled kitchen 
gardens, 
HARD TENNIS COURT, 

woodland walks, formal garden and enclosures of 
meadowland ; in all about 


26 ACRES. 


HUNTING, SHOOTING, 
YACHTING, 


FISHING, 
GOLF, 


Messrs. 
CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


have received instructions to offer the above Property 
for SALE Privately, or by AUCTION early in 1927. 


Full particulars and photographs from the Agents 
at their Offices, 2, Mount Street, London, W. 1. 





SUSSEX 


BETWEEN LONDON AND 


THE COAST. 


Under one hour by rail from Town 


junction. 


CHARMING FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, 





THE HOUSE, 

WITH BEAUTIFUL  PARK- 

THE DIGNIFIED CASTELLATED LANDS a 

JAK, 
RESIDENCE, 
well situated, 400ft. up; is approached by two 
long drives. 
ACCOMMODATION : 
ENTRANCE AND LOUNGE HALLS, 


THREE RECEPTION AND BILLIARD 
ROOMS, 


CONSERVATORY, 
FIFTEEN BEDROOMS, 
TWO BATHROOMS, AND 
CAPITAL OFFICES. 


ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES. 


MODEL FARMERY, STABLING, GARAGES. 


SEVERAL COTTAGES. 


FROM THE 


AIR. 


and one-and-a-half miles main line 








THE LAKE, 


THE DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS AND 
PARKLANDS 


include lake of two acres, two tennis and croquet 
lawns, kitchen garden and orchard, 


TWO CAPITAL FARMS, 


In excellent heart, 140 ACRES WOODs, 


VALUABLE BUILDING SITES; in all about 


425 ACRES. 


HUNTING. SHOOTING, GOLF. 


FOR SALE, WITH OR WITHOUT THE STOCK, 


AT A REASONABLE PRICE. 


Strongly recommended by CONSTABLE and 


MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W. 1. 





CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, MOUNT STREET, 


GROSVENOR SQUARE 
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MAPLE & CO., LTD. Sewage Purification 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1 


TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 7000. 


FOREST HILL 


r 








* BELMONT.” 
HONOR OAK ROAD. 
High up, in a quiet position. 


O BE SOLD, Freehold, a House of 
Distinction and Character, and one of 

the most important in the district; nine 
bedrooms, dressing room, two bathrooms, 
lounge hall, magnificent music or ballroom, 
panelled billiard room, three other reception 


Cesspools and Septic Tanks at country 
houses should be avoided, because they 
produce septic conditions, and_ these, 
whether of the body or of sewace, are 


rooms; central heating and constant lot poisonous—a menace to health. 
water. The Alphi and Omeza of a house owner's 
EXTENSIVE GARDEN, TENNIS COURT. 


interest is the health of his family, not 
mere compliance with bye-laws, which, 
being no‘oriously out of date, are no safe- 
guard. The essential safezuard is an 
installation properly designed to meet the 
actual conditions. 

We guarantee our schemes, which are at 
work in every coun'y. 


FURNISHED HOUSE Write for Booklet No. 5. 


TO LET - 
EREFORDSHIRE (0n the borders of Breconshire). BOMFORD & EVERSHED 72 Tuke & Bell Ltd. 
CLEAN OUT PONDS 4 > 


To be SOLD by AUCTION on January 
lith, 1927, but offers invited Privately before- 
hand, 

Solicitors, Messrs. COLLYER, BRISTOW and 
Co., 4, Bedford Row, W.C. 1 

Auctioneers, MAPLE & Co., LTp., Tottenham 
Court Road, W. 1. 




















Sewage & Water Specialists, 


27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2 
London 


COUNTRY MANSION with sporting over nearly 

7,000 acres to LET, Furnished or partly Furnished, on Lease 

for seven or ten years ; a delightful old Country Mansion of 
moderate size and with modern requirements, containing 
five reception, about fifteen bed and dressing rooms, servants’ 
rooms, and usual domestic offices; stabling and garage ; 
pleasure grounds, good kitchen garden ; excellent gravitation 
water supply: about three miles of splendid trout fishing, and 
the shooting over nearly 7,000 acres of which 5,000 acres are 
grouse moor.—For further particulars and to view apply 
to APPERLEY & Brown, Land Agents and Auctioneers, Bank ‘ | 
Chambers, Hereford. SALFORD PRIORS, 


DRINK MORE WATER 
A BADLY TRAINED DOG 
SPOILS YOUR DAY'S SHOOT. 


DOG TRAINING BY AMATEURS nelle BE ida F E L D , 


By R. SHARPE 


Gives a series of practical lessons in the training of Spaniels Wall and Water Gardens ¥ | LT E R siete 


and Retrievers. 






By Steam Power. 
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FURNITURE 


IMPORTANT SALE. Furniture and Objects of Fine Art, High-class Modern and Genuine 
Antiques. The whole to be disposed of quite regardless of original cost, and in most 
cases ENTIRELY WITHOUT RESERVE, including many items from the following important 
collections :—The Rt. Hon. Viscount Leverhulme, the Rt. Hon. Lord Grantley (from Red 
Rice. Hants), Earl of Essex (from Cassiobury Park), and others. 

This collection comprises the largest and most varied selection of Genuine Antiques 
and High-class Modern Second-hand Furniture and Works of Art in England. 

On sale daily 9 till 7, including Thursdays and Saturdays. _ 

Any item may be selected at once for delivery when required, can remain ware- 


° 
housed free for 12 months, payment when delivery required. : &F t 
DINING ROOMS, RECEPTION ROOMS and LIBRARIES in styles of Adam, i uction State 


Hepplewhite, Chippendale and Sheraton. Complete Sets ranging from 15 guineas up 





to 1,000 guineas.) DRAWING ROOMS in English and Continental styles, including 


: e 
some choice specimens of painted satinwood, walnut and gilt, black and red Chinese : A n t 
lacquer. BABY GRAND PIANOFORTE. LUXURIOUSLY UPHOLSTERED : V er 18 eme 
Settees and Lounge Easy Chairs, covered with real Morocco leather, choice French : 
silk damask and art linen. COMPLETE BEDROOMS. PERSIAN, TURKEY, 


WILTON and AXMINSTER CARPETS, from 3 guineas to 350 : h 
guineas. OLD ENGLISH BRACKET and TALL GRAND- : C a ~ 





Piel acl illustrated catalogue (“‘ C.L.”), now ready, : 
may be had free on application. : 

mq FURNITURE & FINE ART : HE charge for Small 
a4  DEPOSITORIES, Ltd., : Estate Announcements 
ij 2; PARK ST., UPPER ST., ISLINGTON, LONDON, N.1 is 16/8 per inc h sin g ] e 


Goods delivered to any part, town or country, or shipped for abroad 
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HOUSE FURNISHERS & DECORATORS 


your Glass House 
have to withstand the 
most rigorous tests which 
any month in the year 
imposes. 





Rain and snow, wind and 
fog, hail and sleet, frost 
and thaw—all will, during 
January, impose their own 
severe test upon your 
structure. 

If your Glass House is 
made by Duncan Tucker 
and Sons, Ltd., you need 
fear none—for then it will 
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Duncan Tucker & Sons, 
Ltd., have constructed 
Glass Houses designed to 
withstand the rigours of 
every clime. 


A Duncan Tucker Glass 
House embodies this vast 
experience. January’s 
angry onslaughts, the hurri- 
canes of March, April’s 
tendershowers, the warmth 
ofa May sun, July’s blazing 
heat—each and all leave 
no damaging impression on 
the structure which bears 








be the embodiment of | the mark of Duncan Tucker 
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A Gilt Wood Console Table of the Adam Period, 
delicately inlaid, with Marble Top. Size 4ft. 
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HAVE YOU— 


realised what Hard Water is costing 

you in Health, Comfort and Cash? 

It rasps your skin, dulls your com- 

plexion and induces digestive and 

uric acid troubles. Similarly it furs 

kettles and boilers, and wastes coal, 
soap, soda and tea. 
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Price 50/- to 70/- each 


Write for Catalogue or 
call and see demonstration. 


MERRYWEATHERS’, 63, Long Acre, London, W.C.1 







onl "9 put up with Hard Water? 


PERMUTIT 


HOUSEHOLD WATER SOFTENER} 


will give you soft healthful water for all purposes. 
Easily fixed, upkeep negligible, absolutely auto- 
matic, it saves its cost in a short time, and gives 
you a delightful luxury for nothing. 


Write for Booklet P to: 


UNITED WATER SOFTENERS Lo rics, 
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ANOTHER CURTAIN 


EW YEAR is, notoriously, the season for good 
resolutions, and perhaps the best resolution we 
can recommend to our readers is to welcome it 
with unflinching optimism. Prophecy is notori- 

ously unsound, but it should be remembered that the 
prophets of gloom and evil fortune are well known to be 
the least reliable soothsayers of all. ‘This last year has 
seen us pass through great tribulations and face great 
perils, but when the hour came, we found that the spirit of 
England was unchanged. Firmness, common-sense and 
good will carried us through a time of crisis which would 
have been almost certainly a disaster in any other country. 
We take with us into the New Year much of the disastrous 
economic effect of the long drawn out conflict in the coal- 
mining industry, but we can at least hope that this represents 
a steadily diminishing burden and that our industries will 
recover more swiftly than our pessimists would have us 
believe. ‘The country, as a whole, is tired of strikes, both 
general and sectional, and the lesson that they do not pay 
is now one which has been learnt by the rank and file. 
Whether the same lesson has been learnt by all of the leaders 
and the small body of extremists is one of those problems 
which the New Year holds. 

The outlook abroad is, so far as Europe and the Near 
Fast are concerned, fairly comforting. There are those 
who see in Fascist Italy a danger to the peace of the world, 
but an emotional state of politics is not invariably dangerous, 
and it takes two to make a quarrel. The Far Eastern situation 
is, on the other hand, far more likely to react upon our 
domestic politics. Events have moved swiftly in the 
changing East, and we have not evolved a policy, but waited 
long—too long—upon events. China is distant, and the public 
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in general have little knowledge of the complex interests 
involved. Red propaganda has made headway, though if the 
situation reaches a deadlock which no diplomatic negotiation 
can solve, there will be the strongest opposition to any 
intervention involving the use of British forces. 

The past year has shown little, if any, improvement 
in the generally depressed state of agriculture, though 
the establishment of sugar-beet factories and the operation 
of the subsidy have proved very much more successful 
than was anticipated. ‘The immediate benefit is manifest, 
but it is also claimed that the sugar-beet crop conveys a 
secondary important benefit by breaking up the hard pan 
beneath the soil. 

We have, for many years, pointed out how greatly 
handicapped British agriculture has been by the lack of a 
standard pig, such as is produced in Denmark. ‘The 
Danish standard pig, indeed, has enabled the Danes to 
help themselves to something like 85 per cent. of our bacon 
trade. ‘The majority of English pigs sent to the bacon 
factories in this country are unsuitable for the best trade. 
And while this fact has long been well known and universally 


. deplored, it was not until last autumn that serious steps 


were taken towards the consolidation of breeders and 
feeders into one strongly organised body. ‘The National 
Pig Breeders’ Council has now led the way and, after long 
discussions with other bodies interested, has formed a 
National Association of Pig Industries, which includes 
(or will include) all British Pig Societies and Clubs, as 
well as those interested in the British bacon factories and the 
curing, handling and marketing of British pigs. 

The reports of the Food Commission have drawn 
attention to many defects in our present system of marketing. 
An outstanding instance is that of Imperial produce, for 
it has been found that the cost of production of Canadian 
apples, even when added to the cost of freight to these 
shores, is only one-eighth of the retail price. ‘The dis- 
parity between wholesale and retail prices in home-grown 
produce is also inordinate. Immediate benefit may not 
result from these investigations, but in due time legal steps 
may be taken to check extortion and afford redress both 
to the ultimate consumer and to the producer. 

One of the happiest incidents in the year has been 
the defeat of the Bishop of London’s measure for the 
Union of Benefices and the Disposal of Churches. ‘To the 
Union of Benefices there was no opposition, but the sug- 
gestion that our glorious City churches should be demolished 
in order that money accruing from the inglorious sale of 
the sites should be used to build modern churches in the 
suburbs was, happily, rejected by the House of Commons. 

This happy issue is not the only consolation for those 
who care for the preservation of beautiful things. ‘The 
year 1926 will always be held in esteem in this country 
for the single fact that people at last began seriously to take 
in hand the preservation of our countryside. For a century 
everybody—townsman or countryman—who wished to. 
build a house, a factory or a shed, who wished to cut down 
woods and coppices had been allowed to deface the country- 
side at his own sweet will. But, in the course of the last 
year, the movement towards town and rural planning has. 
received enormous impetus. All over the country local 
authorities have banded together to prepare joint district 
planning schemes, and at the beginning of November the: 
President of the Institute of British Architects, together 
with Professor Patrick Abercrombie of Liverpool, founded a 
“* National Council for the Preservation of Rural England,’” 
which will, in future, co-ordinate the efforts of all local 
authorities and voluntary associations of citizens who are: 
interested in such matters. We may, therefore, hope that 
this vital problem will now, at last, be seriously tackled. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Ossulston, 
with her sons Charles and George. Formerly Miss Roberta: 
Mitchell, her marriage to Lord Ossulston, the elder son of the 
Earl of 'Tankerville, took place in 1920. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted, excep ti 
when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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- HAPPY New Year to you ” is the formula of all of 
us at this season. We wish it to all of our 
readers, and we wish it with all sincerity. Old 
custom tells us that for centuries our ancestors 

held the birth of the New Year as an even greater feast than 
Christmas. Scotch people do so even to this day. ‘There 
is a very human kindliness about our New Year’s greetings, 
for we feel that, with the close of the Old Year and the birth 
of the New, a fresh page is turned in the journal of our lives. 
The children’s happy greeting ; the early postman’s cheery 
word to the servants; the smiling faces of the folk in 
village and countryside—all show that our greeting is not 
merely lip service or an old formula, but that all of us, 
rich and poor, happy or unhappy, wish our brothers and 
sisters happiness and prosperity, relief from the troubles 
and worries which have oppressed them, and bid them look 
forward to a period which, we hope, will hold for them 
good luck and the health and heart to enjoy it. 


HERE are few subjects on which some of us feel a 
more violent and unreasoning conservatism than 
that of the pronunciation of Latin. We writhe with 
fury when we hear our sons pronounce it, not in 
the good, old-fashioned way, but in the modern method, 
which appears to us an unworthy and unsuccessful aping 
of the foreigner. Like Mr. Podsnap, we consider it as 
‘‘un-English,” and are quite impervious to argument. 
‘Those of us who hold these sentiments rejoiced when we 
read the proceedings of the Head Masters’ Conference, 
where a motion was proposed that the new pronunciation 
had had a fair trial and had failed to justify itself. ‘The 
Head Master of Eton, who was described by a speaker 
of the modern party as “ the villain of the piece,” has, it 
appears, thrown the fat into the fire by informing private 
schoolmasters that the reformed pronunciation is no longer 
essential. His learned brother of Harrow, on the other hand, 
upheld the modern style, and declared that he had never 
known boys to have any difficulty in acquiring it. ‘The 
majority of his colleagues agreed with him, and the motion 
was defeated. We may reluctantly agree that they were 
right and that it would be a chaotic step to go back, but 
wild horses shall not make us alter our own methods, and, 
on the rare’ occasions when we have to quote Latin, we 
shall, doubtless, do so in an aggressively old-fashioned 
manner. 


A GREAT deal can be said for the proposal approved 

by the Head Masters’ Conference, and reinforced by 
a letter to the Times from Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, that 
masters from English Public Schools should go for a 
while as masters to the Public Schools of the Dominions. 
Dr. Rendall, the former Head Master of Winchester, has 
visited many of these Dominion schools, and is strongly 
in favour of the scheme. They are, he says, closely modelled 
on the English Public Schools, but they have not yet the 
English tradition, and it is “ an imperative duty to export 
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to them the most valuable commodity of our country.” 
That is the point of view which will chiefly appeal to us here, 
but it may also be said that those masters who go on this 
adventure should get much benefit from it. They will 
receive as well as give. A Public School master generally 
comes straight from the University to his school, often the 
very same school at which he was a boy, so that he is rather 
apt to spend practically his whole life in one groove. Even 
his holidays are often spent, too, exclusively in the company 
of his colleagues. This scheme should give him, perhaps, 
his one chance of seeing other countries and other kinds of 
people, and they will be all the better men and school- 
masters for the experience. 


HERE never can have been a more popular victory 
than that of Captain J. E. Tomkinson in the Squash 
Rackets Championship. For many years before the war 
Captain Tomkinson was the undisputed king of the game : 
he was an uncrowned one only because there was then no 
official crown. When the Championship was instituted 
he was no longer as young as he had been, for he was playing 
rackets for Eton in the last century: and, indeed, why 
should not one openly state the glorious circumstance that 
he is now forty-seven ?. The Championship has been played 
four times, and each time Captain Tomkinson has been 
beaten by the ultimate winner—three times in the final. 
With each defeat his many friends thought, reluctantly, 
that this had been his last chance ; and now he has falsified 
all their gloomy prophecies. ‘There must have been many 
heads that shook when, after playing brilliantly in the first 
two games, Captain ‘Tomkinson lost the third game to 
Captain Cazalet. It seemed that youth was to be served 
again ; but Captain Tomkinson showed no signs of failing, 
and went on to a magnificent victory, upon which everybody 
will congratulate him. : 


SIMILE. 
A winter afternoon and, suddenly spun, 
A lambent miracle of the watery sun : 
At the lane’s mouth a glory was unrolled, 
At the lane’s end a pool of burning gold 
With these two shimmering lovelinesses seen, 
Who could have eyes for all the mud between ? 


Shall it be so with life—shall it be so ? 

In gold the road begins: this much we know! 

And, though it fades into these middle years 

So deeply rutted and so heavy with tears, 

Yet, if in that sheer dazzle of gold it ends, 

Shall not these two things make, for all, amends ? 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 





‘l’ appears there can be such a thing as too much zeal 
even in the restoring of the Gaelic tongue in Ireland. 
‘The pretty little town of Bray had its name changed by 
the zealots to Bri Chuallan. The inhabitants protested 
vigorously that many British tourists would never recognise 
their old friend so disguised, and that the town would 
be the poorer. The Urban District Council, recognising 
the force of this argument, compromised on Bre. More 
protests resulted in Bray, in parentheses, being added to 
Bre. Now the Council has rescinded this resolution and 
the town is nameless. What will happen next no one 
knows. We are reminded of the ancient story of Lord 
Palmerston and the town of Rugeley. Rugeley acquired 
so much notoriety from the poisoner Palmer that the 
burgesses wished to change its name, whereupon Lord 
Palmerston is said to have remarked, “‘ Call it after me.” 
That pleasant little joke killed any further desire for change. 
Rugeley is still Rugeley, and is, probably, now rather proud 
of its best known citizen. Bray, in the same way, may be 
laughed into common-sense. The world will assuredly 
continue to call it Bray, whatever it calls itself. 


MOST valuable suggestion for the financing of the 
London Bridges programme has been made by Mr. 
J. M. Gatti of the L.C.C. He points out that, while 
£19,000,000 is the sum estimated by the Commissioners 
as the actual cost of works, the cost of the loan by which 
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that sum will be raised is {63,000,000 (1.e., a repayment 
of £1,050,000 for sixty years). That is to say, {44,000,000 
will simply be spent on hiring £19,000,coo. His suggestion 
is that {1,050,000 a year should at once be appropriated 
from the Road Fund and set aside to form a capital fund 
on which the bridge builders can draw direct. Since the 
Commissioners do not anticipate that the maximum annual 
expenditure of £1,050,000 will be incurred for many years 
yet, there is a good chance that the sinking fund would 
have time to accumulate to the necessary {19,000,000 
without a loan being required. Mr. Gatti’s proposal 
is a particularly sensible one, since at present the Road 
Fund is unable to dispose of its income. 


EVERY effort should be made to preserve Eamont 

Bridge in Lakeland, which it is proposed to replace 
with a modern concrete building. We recognise that it 
is on a main road to Scotland and is only 18ft. broad. 
But it is also a very remarkable and historic bridge which, 
if a by-pass could possibly be planned, merits preservation. 
An inn at one end of it marks the site of a chapel and of a 
previous hermitage, carrying its history back to prehistoric 
times. The present bridge was rebuilt in 1425, funds 
being provided by indulgences issued by the Bishops of 
Durham, Carlisle and other dioceses. The removal of 
the bridge is conditional upon 50 per cent. of the cost 
being contributed by the Ministry of Transport. It is 
generally known that the Ministry are extremely unwilling 
to contribute in cases where an old bridge is to be destroyed. 
We would particularly urge the Ministry to be cautious 
in this instance. A by-pass could, almost certainly, be 
contrived, and this historic building, together with the 
magnificent landscape in which it is the principal feature, 
be preserved. 


N 1924, Mr. Rockefeller, struck afresh by the beauty of 
French cathedrals and chateaux after an absence of 
seventeen years, gave $1,000,000 for the repair of vital 
parts of Reims, Versailles and Fontainebleau. The 
enormous benefit conferred by his princely generosity lies 
in the unostentatious nature of the works it has made 
possible. Thus, Versailles has already been largely re- 
roofed, in places with copper or lead where inferior materials 
had originally been used. M. Patrice Bonnet has also 
been restoring the Trianon with the aid of the fund. Severe 
criticisms were at first made against the cleaning away 
of the vieux rose and vieil or of the stonework. But the 
fresh and original gaiety of the colouring now regained has 
justified M. Bonnet’s courage. ‘The rose marble is brighter, 
the yellow more golden, now that the latter is stripped of a 
colour wash given it by Louis Philippe. The Hameau 
has been restored, the gardens are to be put back to their 
original condition—in fact, such works have not been con- 
templated since Marie Antoinette’s time. ‘Ten million francs 
have been spent in the past two years. 


A~ dog-lovers will be eternally grateful for the work of 
the Field Distemper Research® Fund. Experiment 
has been proceeding at the Mill Hill Laboratories of the 
Medical Research Council, and many of the obscure points 
concerning distemper have been cleared up. It has long 
been thought that the disease was due to a minute organism 
sufficiently small to pass through a filter, and invisible 
under the highest power of a microscope. This theory 
has now been confirmed through the extension of the range 
of microscopic vision due to Mr. Barnard’s development 
of the ultra-microscope. The range of research is closely 
connected with that now proceeding at the same establish- 
ment on the causes of cancer and influenza. ‘The connec- 
tion between distemper in cats and dogs and influenza 
in man has long been accepted, and it is probable that the 
research now being carried out will be of definite benefit 
not only to the dogs, but to all mankind. Steps are now 
being taken to find a vaccine which will be a specific remedy 
for distemper. The first stages of this research have been 
successful, but it does not necessarily follow that a vaccine 
suitable to all kinds of dogs will be found without prolonged 
research. Specific characters may exist in the blood of 
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different kinds of dogs, or unsuspected difficulties may be 
found in making cultures of the virus. But, in the end, 
conquest of the disease is certain, and man will have 
done something to pay his obligation to one of his oldest 
friends. 


LITTLE by little the horse passes from our midst, and 

deep in the countryside the tractor and the Trojan 
invade the fields. The smith no longer finds his farrier’s 
trade a good living, and has to add a knowledge of mechanics 
to the age-old mysteries of his craft. The saddler is in 
even worse case, for there is little demand for new saddlery 
and harness, and his old accessory trade in rugs, horse 
clothing and carriage lamps has quite gone. What a won- 
derful medley of materials the old saddlers’ shops stocked— 
whips, braids and bridles, the astonishing array of polishes, 
soaps and mysterious medicines, cheap fishing tackle, 
balls of twine and blobs of wax. ‘To-day there are only 
two saddlers to be found where five drove a thriving trade 
in 1900, and the saddler has not moved with the times. 
He has not seized on any branch of the motor industry, 
he has not expanded his business in new fields, but has 
fought a long and inevitably failing battle against the ruth- 
less coming of the newer times. The Rural Industries 
Bureau see no hope for him but the invasion of other fields. 
He must become a cobbler or a tanner, or completely change 
his trade. It is sad, but it is inevitable ; for, though the horse 
will be with us for many years, it is obvious that in a quarter 
of a century all has changed, and that to-day the horse is 


‘often a luxury and the motor car has become a necessity. 


POVERTY. 
I said to Ann: ‘‘ How does your week’s dole go?” 
“Six days in seven,” said she, ‘“‘ we’ve food, you know. 
We pay the rent. We can’t buy clothes.” ‘“ And wood ? 
“We buy some sticks to boil a cupper tea-—~ 
Ten minutes’ fire is heaven itself to me, 
As ’tis to all in this starved neighbourhood.” 


’ 


” 


I said to Ann (whose cottage smelt so queer, 
Smelt of decay and staleness beyond hope—- 
We do forget that cleanliness costs dear). 

I said: “It must take strength to spend on soap 
What would buy bread or boil a cup ot tea. 
Even to find a floorcloth must mean strain.’ 

“T often use one of our clothes,” said she, 
“Then wash it out and dry to wear again.” 


ISABEL BUTCHART. 


E have many times enriched these pages with pictures 
of wonderful collections of the plate—cups, flagons, 
dishes and salvers—which has been handed down for cen- 
turies, in the possession of the Church. It is, therefore, 
with considerable dismay that we learn of the sale of the 
famous Waterbeach silver cup and cover to a private person. 
The cup was presented to the Church by Margery Banks, 
widow, as long ago as 1633, and to most people, three hundred 
years ownership by the Church would seem to imply con- 
secration to holy use. The Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Ely, however, decided otherwise, and last week this 
priceless piece of silver which, in many respects, rivals in 
beauty the famous Swaythling cup itself, passed into private 
ownership. It is true that, thanks to the intervention 
of the Chancellor, there appears to have been some agree- 
ment at the sale between the two potential purchasers that 
whichever of them became the owner of the cup he would 
be content to enjoy its possession during his lifetime and 
would bequeath it to some public museum; but this, it 
seems to us, is an unsatisfactory arrangement in itself and 
opens the door to worse abuses. If an original secular use 
be held in this case, sufficient warranty to grab a faculty 
for disposal, there are, obviously, many other valuable 
ecclesiastical pieces in danger. The Boleyn Cup at Ciren- 
cester and the Rogers} Christening} Bowl at Dowdeswell, 
to mention no others, bo thcome within this category. 
Altogether, the action of the Vicar and Wardens of Water- 
beach, and still more the decision of the Chancellor, seem 
to us most unsatisfactory. 
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ON THE NATURE OF SQUARES 














HOLLAR’S VIEW OF COVENT GARDEN’ IN 


1640. 
the market is removed, this is the state to which the piazza should be restored 


If —a worthy centre to the whole quarter. 
=™ HE pause that Christmas has imposed on the Foundling — over, will lose the character of anything that we mean by the 
Hospital-Covent Garden dispute is a good opportunity word if the site is occupied by the market. On the other hand, 
for a glance at the origins and uses of London squares, if Parliament declines to pass the legislation necessary for the 
Covent Garden, the first and greatest of them, may moving of the market, and so protects not only these two squares 
be vacated by the market, while Brunswick and Meck- but the “ Garden City’ around them, the questions inevitably 
lenburg Squares, which, with the Foundling Hospital grounds, arise: Are the squares, as at present used, worth preserving ? 
form the largest open spaces of this kind, even if the 


yarenot built and, Can they be made of greater value to the community ? 
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BLOOMSBURY SQUARE IN THE EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Showing the open lay-out before its enclosure. Circa 1770. 
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HANOVER SQUARE IN 


Restored to some such condition, the square would be a valuable open space. 


At the outset, we would define our own position with regard 
to the moving of the market. We consider the proposed new 
site as wholly unsuited for the suggested purpose ; as even less 
convenient than the present site in respect of transport ; and as 
an offence against all the principles of town planning. The recent 
article by the President of the Town Planning Institute, recom- 
mending the Grosvenor Road site on the Embankment, made 
it clear that if public interests were being consulted that, and 
not the Bloomsbury site, would be selected. The siting of a 
market is a matter of such fundamental importance to the life 
of the City, indeed, of the country as a whole, that it cannot be 
left to a private company to decide. Even if the market is left 


in private hands, and not, like the other great London markets, 
taken over by the Corporation, it is the duty of the Government 
to see that the new site is one that benefits the City as a whole. 

No better example of the original purpose of squares can 
The Earl of Bedford laid 


be taken than Covent Garden itself. 
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1794 


it out, not long before the Civil Wa1s, as a public open space. 
Hollar’s view shows it as such, intersected by paths and sur- 
rounded only by posts and rails. It is, as a matter of fact, 
exceedingly doubtful whether the market that now covers the 
square has legal validity. But the subject has got so inextric- 
ably tangled during two and a half centuries that nothing short 
of a commission of enquiry could straighten it out. 

After the Restoration several other squares were laid out 
on the medel of ‘ The Piazza,” Bloomsbury Square, in 1665. 
Soho Square in 1681, Golden Square in 1687, Berkeley Square in 
1698, Hanover Square 1712-17, Grosvenor Square 1716-25, and 
so on. These were all, originally, open spaces accessible to the 
public, and mostly remained so till after the turn of the eighteenth 
century. Grosvenor Square was enclosed and the gardens 
formed by William Kent, it is said, about 1740. Hanover Square 
was still open in 1774. One of the reasons for their enclosure 
was, evidently, the absence of any effective local authority for 
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SKETCH BY MR. G. TOPHAM FORREST FOR A TREATMENT OF RUSSELL SQUARE. 
Whilst agreeing with the general scheme shown, we would retain all old trees, and break 


the bleakness by shrubs. 


Hard courts and a children’s playground should be included. 


White posts and chains might be used as a simple form of enclosure. 
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their upkeep. In 1725 a statement was made to Parliament 
dealing with the foul condition of St. James’s Square, in which 
it was stated to be ‘‘ a common laystall for dust and for the refuse 
of kitchens and dead animals.”’ As a result, the inhabitants of 
the square were given statutory right to tax themselves and be 
responsible for its maintenance. In self-protection, they en- 
closed it. A parallel cause of enclosure was the reviving 
sentiment for landscape’’ and for promenading on grass 
under trees, which soon made of these piazze the gardens with 
which we are familiar. The culmination of these two tendencies, 
marking the fashionable height of squares, occurred in the 
‘seventies of the century, when the Duchess of Bedford sent 
out invitations to ‘‘take tea and walk in the fields” of 
Bloomsbury Square. Squares laid out after this period were 
“ gardened’”’ from the outset, often by the most eminent pro- 
fessors of the day. Thus, Cadogan Place was landscaped by 
Repton in about 1810, and, though his proposal to bring the 
overflow of the Serpentine through the grounds as a river was 
not realised, these charming gardens remain a typical example 
of his style. 

As London grew and Londoners could no longer escape into 
the country for an hour or two, squares remained popular and 
in use with those who paid for their upkeep and whose homes 
overlooked them. But since the beginning of this century a 
variety of circumstances have “‘ cut out ’’ the charms of squares. 
Those to whom verdure is a necessity of life either live outside 
London or motor out and play golf. The squares, unless the 
residents have installed a hard tennis court, are, at best, used 
by a few children and a few invalids. Many squares are not 
used even to that extent. The accompanying houses have 
become offices, shops or boarding establishments. Yet they are 
in the middle of thickly populated areas, many at a considerable 
distance from any park. If they are to be restored to use, 
they should be once again opened to the public and the cost of 
their upkeep transferred from the householders to the City Council 
or L.C.C. Such squares as have already been opened are enor- 
mously valued by non-residents—as, for instance, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields and Leicester Square. Hanover Square is one that demands 
opening. Preferably, it should still be maintained as a garden, 
though of more formal and open kind than, say, Leicester Square 
garden. The sketch by Mr. Topham Forrest, reproduced here- 
with, is a suggestion for the treatment of Russe!l Square as a 
piazza of the kind shown in the 1794 view. In our opinion it 
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is too bare and uninteresting. The old trees should be preserved 
and screens of shrubs be left to make a formal landscape of some 
sort. No doubt, however, the police insist on a minimum of 
privacy. Many of the Bloomsbury Squares are ripe for com- 
parable treatment. Not only would they give health and 
pleasure to hundreds of persons in the neighbourhood, who at 
present see only railings and consumptive shrubs, but, probably, 
such residents as there are would find that, no longer having 
to bother about the key, they would use their square more 
frequently, if only to pass through it of a morning or returning 
at the close of day. 

But, above all, are children in need of playgrounds. No 
trees, no shrubs, no beds of flowers or architectural vistas are 
so refreshing to the mind as children at play. This, admittedly, 
is to regard their gambols purely from the decorative point of 
view. Nobody who passes the children’s playground in St. 
James’s Park—within a few yards of the King’s Palace—but 
often pauses to join mentally in the romps in the sand pit and 
on the swings. As for the children themselves, such playgrounds 
are a godsend. Many schools in the neighbourhood would use 
them for their physical drill classes. The classes in St. Martin’s 
graveyard in the Strand are a constant source of delight to passers- 
by. Both Russell and Bloomsbury Squares could be made to 
include such playgrounds. Public hard courts, too, have proved 
a most valuable asset in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. During the 
Junch interval, at any time of the year, they are filled, and 
it is impossible to over-estimate the value of the half hour of 
exercise that they afford to young men and women workers. 
If half a dozen more squares provided similar opportunities, 
employers would find their staffs increase a hundred per cent. 
in efficiency and good spirits. It would be worth the while of 
offices in the vicinity shouldering the expense of: laying down 
asphalt courts. 

From the above remarks, it will be seen that the nature of 
squares has changed. There is little or no demand for them 
as sauntering places for the well-to-do. But there is an enormous 
demand for children’s playgrounds, tennis courts and green 
islands where men and women can eat a simple, healthy, out- 
door lunch instead of frousting over a bolted meal in a tea shop, 
Town planners demand an acre of playground to every 200 of 
population. Even Leeds and Bradford can boast the possession 
of this percentage. But until many squares are opened, London 
must remain disgracefully low on the list of healthy cities. 





FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


HE Veterinary College of Lahore in the Punjab is the 

finest institution of its kind in India. Six or seven 

lakhs of rupees were spent on a generous modern equip- 

ment, it boasts every appointment that may aid the 

British and Indian workers assembled there. The 
Principal is a distinguished veterinary surgeon, Colonel G. K. 
Walker, who for a long time past has been working to solve the 
knotty problems associated with foot-and-mouth. In India 
the trouble is rampant and very hard to control, because news 
travels slowly from remote country places, while in the districts 
favourable to the disease the virus travels at a great speed. 
Colonel Walker made many experiments before his belief in the 
curative properties of iodine turned him to treat stricken animals 
with a solution of metallic iodine dissolved with iodide of potassium 
and spirit, known in the profession as Lugol’s solution. He gave 
iodine injections to animals in all stages of their troubie and, 
though the results were immediate and satisfactory, much time 
and work were required before they could be considered in their 
general bearing on the disease. 

New and interesting facts came to light later, and at the 
time of writing it looks as if one of the most expensive of 
the problems that face the Government in connection with agri- 
culture is on the way to unexpected solution. It is well to 
remember that compensation for foot-and-mouth disease in this 
country has cost more per annum for several years than the 
whole of the expenditure on agricultural education and research. 
It is at least a question whether further great epizootics would 
find the Treasury able and willing to pay out millions for com- 
pensation. 

Colonel Walker's conclusions may be summarised briefly. 
In the first place, he says that the non-professional opinion about 
the nature of infection is wrong. When an animal is showing 
burst vesicles and is looking at its worst, the period of infection 
has passed. The infective hours belonged to the season of fever 
and the formation of the vesicles ; so soon as they open the bacilli 
of suppuration and necrosis destroy the virus that is in them. 
The use of iodine will keep primary lesions from developing 
into secondary ones. 

All this is of great interest, but the practical impo1:tance 
is seen when we learn that if animals that have been in contact 
with a case of foot-and-mouth disease have an injection of Lugol’s 
solution as soon as their temperature rises, they will be com- 
pletely immune for a period varying from twenty-one to twenty- 
four days. This, the abortive treatment, is sufficient to enable 
fat animals to be sent to market in the ordinary way and disposed 


of at little or no loss, because the treatment does not involve 
diminution of weight. It does not even check the flow of milk 
in cows. The return to normal condition is prompt. On the 
other hand, a sound animal that received an iodine injection 
may be placed with stricken animals and will not contract the 
disease for at least four days, and not then if the injection is 
renewed. The difference between the result of treatment in 
the cases (1) of an animal that is already infected and has a 
temperature, and (2) of an animal that is quite sound, is due to 
the fact that at the moment of infection nature has taker a 
part in the developments. So soon as animals are infected, 
anti-toxins appear on the scene to combat the toxins, and it 
is in this stage of the trouble that the iodine lends such powerful 
aid, while when there is no real infection and consequently no 
anti-toxins are formed, the reaction to the iodine is of much 
briefer duration. ~ 

Colonel Walker has designed an instrument for the injec- 
tion of iodine which is given intravenously. It appears that 
the operation is one that presents no difficulty ; incidentally, 
it gives no pain. Unless an animal is quite wild it will 
receive the injection while standing and give no sign of 
feeling hurt. The question that now arises is whether this 
treatment can be tested in England in spite of our devotion 
to the costly slaughter policy, and, if so, under what 
conditions ? ; 

A trial should not present much difficulty. 1 he Research 
Committee appointed by Mr. Noel Buxton in 1924 is still sitting, 
under the Chairmanship of General Sir William Leishman. — Work 
is being carried out near Pirbright at the old Cattle Testing 
Station, now being considerably enlarged, and at New Haw, 
near Weybridge. The Committee has published one © Progress 
Report ”’ and another is in type, but rumour says there are no 
developments of real significance to report. 

In these circumstances it should be possible to find out 
whether Lugol’s solution answers in England as it has answered 
not only in India but in Denmark, where Professor Vendel, 
working at Rask Molle on lines of his own, has reached results 
obtained by Colonel Walker. He gives Colonel Walker’s work 
priority, but he thinks he has made a further discovery and has 
found the actual cause of infection—a fungus of the monilia, 
related to the monilia that causes sprue. There is reason to 
receive the discovery with reserve. Apart from this, he has 
submitted hundreds of cows to the iodine treatment with unvary- 
ing success, and he, too, emphasises the speedy recovery and the 
maintenance of condition. S. L. BENSUSAN. 
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HOUNDS AT ‘THE 
E ought to come to some definite understanding 
about photograph albums. Only two rules are 
possible—(1) Everybody must keep an album; 
(2) Nobody may keep an album. This voluntary 
system puts too great a strain on the rest of us, 

and I and some of the other hot-heads mean to get the thing 

made compulsory. 

It will be compulsory, that is to say, to keep an album. It 
would be too difficult to track down the illicit albums if all 
alba were forbidden, and, on the other hand, it is obvious that 
these private collections of photographs are capable of filling- 
in chinks in the history of civilisation for the benefit of future 
generations. If this is too horrid a thought at a time when 
half our lives and nearly all our incomes are spent for posterity, 
then I would simply say that anybody else’s collection of photo- 
graphs could always be extraordinarily interesting to us. It 
could be: at present there is sucha fuss about it all. No sooner 
does a man see you lifting the cover of his wretched book, in a 
furtive way, than he swoops down upon you and drags you 
from page to page, to the blurred and blotchy end. The thing 
becomes both embarrassing and infuriating. What you want 
to do is to stop and giggle at the picture of ‘“ That’s me—ten 
years ago’; or to examine at your leisure just what it is about 
his seat on a horse which has always made you a little proud 
that it is not your seat on a horse. It is impossible to do this 
when he keeps hustling you on with, ‘“ Now, this is one I rather 
like’; or when he whisks over half a dozen pages at a time 
with an arbitrary—and, somehow, insulting—assurance that they 
would not interest you. 

And, speaking for myself, I want other people to have some 
of the bother which I have had. I, personally, keep a photo- 
graph album. That is to say, I have a huge and extremely 
expensive book, bulging with unentered snapshots, and, some- 
where in the house, a dozen or more large envelopes crammed 
with prints and negatives. From time to time I find those 
envelopes—not, unfortunately, when I am looking for them, 
but they are put away where I thought I put away that wedge- 
headed pair of wire-cutters. I have always been a man to have a 
place for everything, but, absurdly enough, none of my things 
is ever in its place; the photographs, 1 know, are where the 
wire-cutters ought to be, but the wire-cutters are not where I 
last put the photographs. Even if they were, it would be no 
great help; as you will see for yourself, if you will only think 
for half a minute—to find the photographs I should have to 
deceive myself into thinking I was looking for the wire-cutters ; 
and to find the w——. Well, of course—it would be utterly 
degrading. 

I offer you this rather intimate peep into my untidy private 
life because I don’t want you to think that I am a person who 
would be likely to advocate a return to the stodgy family album. 
The family album has, no doubt, its place in domestic history, but 
it is a different place from that of my photograph book. My 
book has no proud “ clasp ”’ to it, there are no nice, thick, heavily 
gilt-edged pages ; you will not find me, for instance, in a setting 
of pansies (for thoughts), tugging at my whiskers as I lean upon 
one of those improbable rocks of the ’eighties. I can show you 
no daguerrotypes ; indeed, I am a little doubtful if I can even 
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spell them for you. But I must say that I find my snapshots 
fascinating when, searching with growing rage for those wire- 
cutters, I come across those envelopes. I do waste hours and 
hours and hours looking at the snapshots. 

One or the other of the tiresome people who delight in making 
likely-sounding but inexact comparisons has said, ‘‘ Memory is 
like a purse, if it be over-full, that it cannot be shut, all will 
drop out of it.””’, When I open my untidy photograph book, or 
start poking about among those envelopes, all drops out of them— 
but the memories come flocking in. 

Perhaps it is for this reason that I would rather not show you 
my own book at all—at any rate, until you can show me yours. 
There is another reason. Somewhere among those envelopes, 
there is—though I say it myself—a whole crowd of pictures 
which are—well, really, pretty good. But the ones in my book, 
now I come to look at them, seem—well, really, pretty bad. 
I don’t say that I can’t recognise them myself; but people do 
move about so, and the sun is always in such ridiculous positions 
when I am taking a photograph. All things considered, I think 
it will be better if, instead of looking at my book, we begin to 
get together your own. 

I must warn you that there are two rather troublesome 
considerations in the making and maintaining of these snap- 
shot books : one is the snapshot and the other the book. There is 
a tremendous—but not, unfortunately, an effective demand 
for a flick-flock-flack process in amateur photography. Indeed, 
if the rest of you had done your duty, there would, by now, have 
arisen so great a cry from out of the dark (rooms) and among 
the paste pots that photographic inventors would long since 
have eased our burden. On the pressing of a button we should be 
able to take the picture (flick), drop it into the developing- 
printing box (flock)—and with a triumphant flack produce the 
print ready mounted on a very thin, highly magnetised strip of 
steel. On returning home, all we should then have to do would 
be to throw the picture at the next sheet of our (also highly 
magnetised) steel-sheeted album. 

Difficult as it all now is—owing to your own culpable laziness 
in the past—I am determined that you shall start your photograph 
book, even if I have to help you myself. Now, please understand 
that we don’t want a lot of fancy flights from you. One picture 
taken slap into the sun (so that you can call the result ‘‘ Moon- 
light on the Loch ”’)—that will answer all the requirements 
of high art, so far as you are concerned. 

Nor do I ask you to run about all over the place taking 
‘Celebrities,’ or ‘ Historic Occasions.” That sort of thing 
is much better left to the experts—as I know. It is a part of the 
burden which I carry through life to be at times associated in the 
way of buisness with a fussy little man whose supreme confi- 
dence in his own abilities is at once his glory and my handicap. 
It recently became desirable that a photograph should be 
obtained of an Historic Occasion: very great personages and 
bishops were to be present and, I think, a bridge was to be opened 
or blown up—according to which way the voting went at the last 
moment. I am rather vague about that part; but, anyhow, it 
was something architectural and very historic. The newspapers 
all said so ; but, unfortunately, the event clashed with something 
even more architectural or historic—it was given out at the last 
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moment that no Press photo- 
graphers would be available. 
Nothing daunted, my little 
man announced that he would 
take the pictures. 

I explained to him, quite 
kindly, but with, perhaps, a 
mild note of exasperation, 
that a special form of camera 
was necessary, and a_ high 
degree of skill. I said that, 
without being more personal, 
it was obvious that he had not 
got the camera. He left the 
room at a run and—this is 
the sort of maddening fellow 
that he is—within an _ hour 
he was back again; and not 
only had he borrowed a Press 
camera by sheer impudence, 
but he had been told that 
for every reproduction of his 


pictures which Fleet Street 
used, he would receive some 
quite fabulous payment. 


Showing me how easy it was, 
he popped about the room 
like a cracker, the camera held 
on high, practising shots at 
architecture. 

He was away for a couple 


of hours, but he looked in on me on the way back. 
obtained, he said, a splendid position and taken nearly twenty 


photographs. 
There was, 
he said, no 
difficulty 
about the 
thing at all. 
Kt. can 
have been 
barely an 
hour later— 
so nearly 
have we 
attained to 
flick-flock- 
flack — when 
he finally 
returned. He 
said nothing, 
and for some 
time I sup- 
posed that 
he wished to 
complete his 
triumph over 
me by forcing 
me to apolo- 
gise for my 
doubting of 
his powers. 
But, for an 


almost painfully talkative man, his 


suspicious. 
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silence made me suddenly 
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“THOSE OTTER HUNTING 
He had How many of his 
newspapers going to use ? 


HOUNDS SWIMMING 


“ec 


—-THE BEAGLING ONES NEXT. 


honest 


TO 


as 


A 


well 
what there 


DRAG 


is 


as a 
of them.” 





i 


too 


photographs, I 


talkative 





ONES ”—— 


asked, were the 
He said 
that, as a 
matter of 
fact, they 
were n ot 
going to 
use any of 
them, 
Was that, 
I inquired, 
with studied 
politeness, 
because’ the 
results were, 
perhaps, not 
quite up to 
professional 
requirements 
of accuracy 
‘and, er 
registration ? 
He an- 
swered, a 
little fever- 
ishly, that 
they were all 
“As clear as 
clear’”’: but 
—because he 
was an 
man—he added 


, 


little 


And at last he took the 
prints from an inside pocket 
and showed them to me. 

I laughed. For some time 
I feared I never should stop 
laughing. Nearly twenty of 
them—Ha! Ha! Hal! All 
with the same—Hee! Hee! 
Hee! Tears coursed down my 
cheeks as I fluttered, clutch- 
ing my sides, from one picture 
to another. At the last we 
could only point at them, 
together, and groan in agony. 
The bishops on the platform ! 


The very great personages 
up on the bridge! In every 
single picture they stood or 


they sat there—headless ! 

But, with the ordinary 
small camera for the ordinary 
small occasions, that periscope 
action which can result in 
producing only half a picture 


is not necessary. You will 
find it, therefore, easy enough 
to take the pictures, still 


easier to put the films in an 
envelope and_ send them 
away to be developed ; easiest 
of all to keep your book 
at a photographer’s and let 
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THAT 


him stick the pictures in for you. But, since memory is 
often quite as bad as a_ snapshot, you had _ better stir 
yourself to write in the names of people, as well as the dates 
and places. 

You must, in addition, have some sort of scheme of your 
own to give the photographer a line to work on, and you had better, 
therefore, let the prints collect themselves for a year at a time 
in a large box—then fish them out and arrange them roughly 
in the broad-sheeted book. If you are a person with a home, 


as ie OE 


——AND LAST, 


ROMAN 


THE MINEHEAD 


ROAD 


your grouping wil be largely round your home. Your home 
will not alter much in ten years, and if your friends who stay init 
remain the same, but look quite different—well, they, .f not you, 
can always put it down to the camera. In any case, the horses 
and dogs will change quicker than your friends do, and that ought 
to soothe their feelings ; on the other hand, the rabbits and the 
guinea pigs and peacocks will seem to go on living their same old 
lives, all through the book. Garden, woodlands, trout streams 

left to themselves, these will not alter much from year to year, 
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but where you yourself have made changes in the landscape, 
your pictures will be interesting and will give you a chance to 
decide whether or not those changes were quite so skilful or 
successful as you pretend to think them. 

If you are homeless, then you must collect your memories 
around the homes of other people. If you find that nobody asks 
you to the same place twice, you will, of course, diminish the 
comparison-value of your book; but I dare say you will be three 
times as welcome somewhere else and still get some very jolly 
pictures. And, if nobody ever asks you to go anywhere at all ? 
Well, there are lots of places to which a man can go without 
being asked ; I don’t think that should stop you from capturing 
bits of England and fitting them together in the jig-saw of 
your book. 

Look! Let’s take a fistful from somebody’s box. ‘This 
big one, of last year’s light-weight race; that most successfu! 
enlargement of the larch plantation valley-beat (with poor old 
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Geoffrey shooting a yard behind them, as usual). These will do 
for a start. Now let us have the otter-hunting ones. Yes, 
that one ; and there’s another of hounds swimming to a drag that’s 
rather jolly. Why do they wear those Bullingdon hats? All 
right, the beagling ones next. The field are a mixed-looking lot 
from the performance point of view. No, that’s Tom’s second 
boy. Yes, makes you feel pretty old, doesn’t it? This one, 
in the roots, is rather good ; I like to see ’em popping up and 
down—don’t you? The Osiers, and that Roman Road one 
will go together; and that Minehead Harriers view, and this 
one at the corner of the wood. Funny how a horse and hound 
make a picture up; funny how just the corner of a wood, like 


that, will make you remember things ; funny what a——. Very 
well, give me the ‘‘ Whoo-hoop!” one. Look out! You'll 
upset the whole thing! ‘ All will drop out of it.” All has 


dropped out of it ! 


Funny how clumsy some people are. CRASCREDO, 


THE NORWEGIAN NIGHTINGALE 





A REDWING 


N Scandinavia they call the redwing the Norwegian 
nightingale, and there was a June night when we were 
returning from a long tramp over the fjelds when the 
comparison did not seem undeserved. It was one o’clock 
in the morning, a faint mysterious twilight enveloped moun- 

tain and vale, the sun had dipped behind the snow-capped fjelds 
to the north, ‘but the sky was blushing rosy in preparation for 
its return, and the scanty northern night was already passing. 
Only momentary was the dusky glamour that hung over the 
landscape, and made mysterious the dark forest, and the hills 
above. On the right a torrent roared in headlong falls, raging 
in white foam down its rocky course ; overhead a woodcock passed, 
croaking as it flew; and from the birch scrub came the voice 
of a warbler singing sweetly. But all these sounds were dwarfed 
and forgotten as another bird voice broke into song, pouring forth 
its pzean of joy in glorious abandon. It was a thrush-like voice, 
yet not a thrush, that issued from the dark pine trees and rose 
so Clear above the roaring of the falls. Forgetful of my friends, 
stumbling ahead down the rough cattle path, I stood and listened 
to the midnight songster, no longer wondering that the redwing 
should be dubbed “ the Norwegian nightingale.’”’ Even when 
I had passed on, that voice, bubbling with life and joy, followed 
me down as we dropped by winding paths into the valley. 
The next time that I heard a redwing singing was under very 
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different circumstances, on a blazing June day, among the thick 
undergrowth of a valleyside, whereon the sun poured with a 
relentlessness that must have been endured to be believed. 

I found the redwing’s nest by accident. Two of us had been 
up the fjeld, and had missed our way coming down. To be quite 
correct, I missed the way, for I declared that of two faint cattle 
paths the right-hand was the correct one: it was not! It led 
through scrubby birch, over lichened rocks, beneath pines, 
and then spruces, to disappear completely where the hillside 
became a tangled confusion of rocks and bushes. If we only kept 
straight on, we were bound to reach the valley, I remarked, 
which was perfectly true, the only drawback being a precipitous 
cliff that appeared at our feet. My companion, who had already 
had an exhausting climb, asked what we were to do now ? I said 
that if she would wait a few moments, I would explore right- 
handed, and call to her if it was worth while going on in that 
direction. Oh! how hot it was scrambling along that steep and 
slippery hillside, under the oppressive spruces, which seemed 
to shut out all air, while the wicked “ clegs ’’ buzzed around one 
and bit whenever one paused for an instant. I began to feel that 
the path had vanished for ever, so that I had no eyes for lily of 
the valley raising shy white flowers among the beech and oak 
fern with which the forest floor was carpeted, nor the delicate 
beauty of the tiny Maianthemum convallaria which was so 
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plentiful everywhere. Even the 
chattering of fieldfares, the 
plaintive pipe of a northern 
bullfinch and the agitated 
shriek of a redwing failed to 
rouse my _ interest — that is, 
until, as I was letting myself 
down a rocky corner, a red- 
wing flew out and almost into 
my face. There, in a bush that 
clung precariously to the rocks, 
was the thrush-like nest of the 
redwing, and in it five lusty 
youngsters, already showing 
that light eye-stripe which 
distinguishes this species from 
the song thrush. I had found 
several other redwing nests, but 
this was the best from a photo- 
graphing point of view, though, 
even in its case, the situation 
was not too good, on account of 
the overhanging bushes and 
trees, which made the light 
poor. Carefully marking the 
spot by cutting blazes on the 
neighbouring trees, I retreated 
to rejoin my friend and 
announce there was a path 
ahead. Not only was it a 
path, but it was the right one, 
and we were soon down in the 
valley. 

The next morning found me 
toiling up that path laden with 
the tent, convinced I would walk 
straight to the nest, put up the 
“hide,” and return in a few 
minutes ; but twenty minutes 


later I was still hunting about MR. 
on the fjeldside, very hot, very 
cross, and quite unable to re-discover the elusive nest. Slipping 


and sometimes falling over the dry cut spruce boughs that littered 
the ground, scrambling down rocks and peering over the cliff, 
I was about to give it up when the bird flew off her nest! What 
a snug place she had chosen, right on the cliff-top, whence the 
grey rock, save for a convenient shelf on which to place the tent, 
fell sheer to the valley below. 

The birds fussed round with anxious cries, cock and hen 
so much alike that at first I did not know them apart. What 
pretty, dainty birds they were, so slim and elegant, with darker 
and more defined markings than our thrush, and, of course, the 
tawny flanks from which they take their name. Seen thus, at 
home, in a Norwegian valley, how different they seemed from 
the redwings that visit us in the winter, and spread in large flocks 
over our meadows. The latter are comparatively bold, the 
former are timid, shy and retiring, making a solitary nest in the 
heart of some thick bush or in a tangle of fern and undergrowth. 
Only anxiety for that precious nest and its contents, whether 
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SINGING IN THE BUSHES—— 
five blackbird-like eggs or hungry young ones, nerves them to 
approach the intruder. 

The next day two of us went up the hillside, and I took my 
camera into the tent, while my friend walked away, a precaution 
that should have ensured the birds coming back to the nest at 
but they were a tiresome couple, and kept me waiting a 
long time. They amused themselves flying around, the cock often 
perching on a near-by branch, where he sat and sang. Heard 
thus at midday, without the glamour of twilight, his song was 
not so impressive, being a rather weak, tremulous little song, a 
low sweet warbling, not to be compared with our homely thrush, 
still less the nightingale. Nevertheless, his performance was 
charming, and helped to while away the time when I had nothing 
to do. Even if the redwings allowed business to be slack, there 
was plenty to listen to, for there was incessant bird conversation 
about the tent. Fieldfares, the two redwings, a blackbird and 
her family, a brambling, and some smaller birds were singing, 
chattering, and scolding incessantly. Besides which there was 
the view through the peepholes 
in the canvas, from the tree-tops 
near at hand, on which bold 
fieldfares took stand, to the 
valley far below, down which the 
Namsen threaded its way, like a 
broad ribbon of blue grey laid 
across the green fields. Beyond 
the river was the dark spruce 
forest, stretching to the fjelds, 
whose bare heights rose grey and 
snow-flecked against the sky. 

But when the redwings 
came to feed their family I had 
something else to think of than 
the view. Having got over 
their uneasiness at the sight of 
the lens, they proceeded to feed 
their family at about twenty- 
minute intervals, bringing 
beakfuls of small green cater- 
pillars (a kind that swarmed 
upon the birch bushes) and of 
medium-sized red earthworms. 
Considering how dry the country 
was, it puzzled me where they 
got these worms. Sometimes 
they flew boldly to the front 
of the nest with these supplies, 
and at other times they sneaked 
up to it from the rear, slipping 
like shadows through the 
bushes, to appear without warn- 
ing upon the edge of the nest. 
These sudden appearances were 
most demoralising to the 
camera, for, owing to the shady 
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position, I had to give a time exposure, to do which successfully 
meant one must fire at the instant the bird alighted, so as to take 
advantage of her momentary pause before she began to dole out 
the food to the hungry nestlings. How many plates I spoilt 
I am afraid to say—literally dozens—and as a benefactress to 
plate-makers I should rank high. 

After feeding, the redwing always attended to sanitary matters, 
but an instantaneous exposure being out of the question, I could 
not get a record of this. Both cock and hen were equally particu- 
lar about it, removing the excrement and carrying it away. 

The young redwings, being well fed—not to say stuffed—by 
their parents, grew amazingly, but one was ahead of his brothers 
and sisters. This promising youngster early made up his mind 
that he wanted to see the world. It was my third visit when 
he decided the time had come to leave home. From a peep- 
hole in the tent side I saw him stand up in the nest, stretch his 
little wings, look over the edge of the nursery, and deliberately 
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hop out. I crawled from the tent, caught the precocious baby, 
and put him back. If a young bird can be said to “ glare,”’ 
that one did; but he stayed quiet while I got into the tent, accom- 
panied, I must add, by sundry mosquitoes and enough clegs 
to keep me entertained for some time. But as for the nestling 
redwing, no sooner was I out of sight than it stood up again, 
and deliberately, and with ‘‘ malice aforethought,’”’ jumped out. 
It did not fly, it just hopped over the edge and out into the world. 
As it seemed to mean to go its own way, I turned my attention 
to the four remaining nestlings. It was a warm morning, and 
they were too distressed by the heat to think of anything else. 
They lay “ spread-eagled,” panting, with open beaks; but the 
return of one of the parents instantly roused them to clamorous 
activity. 

With every visit of mine the old redwings grew bolder and less 
shy, paying no attention to noises from the hide, and not much 
to me when I came outside it. It is true they did not like me to 
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stand near the nest, when the cock got excited, fluttering 
around quite close, and snapping his beak with a cracking sound, 
just like an angry thrush. His excitement was also vented 
in song. He would fly down to a branch near the nest and sing 
a few bears as if in defiance of me. He was, indeed, a brave, 
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plucky little bird ; and now, when I hear the “ tweet, tweet! ”’ 
of redwings calling to each other as a visiting flock passes over 
on a chilly winter day, I think of that redwing and his demure 
little mate, with their family, on that hot fjeldside, under the 
blazing Norwegian sun. FRANCES PITT. 





A MEDIAVAL 


HERE are very few specimens of European firearms 
which are earlier in date than the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The Tower of London armouries boast a few 
pieces which belonged to Henry VIII and date from 
1540, and here and there we find in Continental armouries 
pieces which can be ascribed to the late fifteenth century. We 
owe the preservation of most of the sixteenth century specimens 
to the fact that they were expensive works of art. The com- 
moner undecorated pieces have vanished. In the same way, 
no specimen of an English longbow exists, with the solitary 
exception of two rough unfinished bow staves, recovered from 
the wreck of the Mary Rose, which-sank in 1545. Out of the 
hundreds of thousands of broad arrow-heads, once the standard 
missile weapon of the country, not a handful exist to-day. 

The discovery in England of a small fourteenth century 
bombard, or hand cannon, in perfect condition is, therefore, an 
event of considerable archeological importance. The type is 
that shown in the earliest illustrated MS., and guns of this kind 
are recorded in use at the siege of Calais by Edward III in 1340. 
It is not easy to date the weapon, for early cannon of this type 
were in use at Amberg in 1301, at Ghent in 1313, and, as “ Crakys 
of War,” were used by Edward III against the Scots in 1327. 

The piece consists of a conical tube 324ins. long, with a muzzie 
diameter of 4}ins., tapering down to an external 2ins. diameter 
chamber. The outside of the barrel is reinforced by twenty-four 
wrought-iron rings which have evidently been shrunk on while 
red hot. The barrel itself is not a single piece of metal lapped 
into a cone, but is built of three segments or pieces lap-welded. 
This point is important, for it shows that the maker of those days 
could not get wrought iron plate or strip of }in. thickness in widths 
greater than 6ins., and was so forced to build up his barrel from 
three segments in order to make a cone or trumpet of I5ins. 
external circumference. 

The cone construction served several uses. It allowed shot 
of varying diameter to be used, and it reinforced the actual cham- 
ber, or powder-burning end, with a greater thickness of metal. 


EARLY BOMBARDS IN ACTION. 
The drawing is from the Royal MS. Chronique d’Angleterre, which was made for Edward IV in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century. 
contemporary armour and weapons. 


HAND CANNON 


The projectile was almost certainly a stone ball, though iron shot 
of small diameter could have been fired. The balance of pro- 
bability is against the use of iron shot, for iron was expensive, 
and, for projectiles of equal diameter, weighs rather more than 
three times as much as stone. 

It is interesting to consider the piece as a practical weapon. 
It is strong enough to take a loose-fitting stone ball, and if we 
consider the weak un-grained powder of those days—stuff rather 
like squib or rocket composition—one judges that it would have 
stood a charge of about one-tenth the weight of the projectile 
—if the latter was stone. If it was iron shot, the charge needed 
to project a 3in. diameter ball would, probably, have burst the 
gun. The conical structure indicates an early date, for by 1425 
wearers of armour were complaining that bullets penetrated 
their plate. This suggests that by 1425 parallel, rather than 
conical, bores were in use, for it is almost impossible to believe 
that a projectile fired from a cone possessed any great penetration 
or high velocity. In effect it must have been much more like 
a mortar or howitzer and, despite its small size, useful for siege 
or position warfare in order to drop high-angle projectiles on the 
defenders. A contemporary ballad about the siege of Calais in 
1340 gives a good concise sketch of the value of early bombards : 


Gonners to eschew their art 

Into the town in many a parte 

Schot many a fulle great stone 

Thanked be God and Mary mild 

They hurt neyther man, woman, nor child 
To the houses though they did harm. 


In fairness to Edward’s Ministry of Munitions, we must state that 
stone shot were not entirely relied upon, and that,on September ist, 
1346, 73 large leaden shot, 31 small shot and 6 pieces of lead 
were sent by Robert de Mildenhalle to Calais. Stone ammunition 
was in use right up to Elizabethan times and probably as late as 
the Civil War, but the art of gunnery was better understood, 
and though Nye, the Republican master gunner, speaks of 
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It shows the English attacking Ribodane in the previous century, but illustrates 
The archers are attacking with a tank, and the defenders are using 
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“marble, pibble stones and hard blew stones” as projectiles, 
these were, probably, all lapped in lead cases and fitted the 
bored cannon of the time fairly tightly. 

By the latter part of the fifteenth century the light-weight 
conical type of portable gun designed for stone shot must have 
given place to the heavier cylinder-bore cannon or culverin, 
strong enough to fire metal projectiles, for in 1497 we find Simon 
Ballard of Ash- 
down. Forest cast- 
ing iron shot. 

It is not easy 
to decide whether 
the piece can be 
classed as a true 
cannon or as a 
hand cannon. It 
is portable and, 
weighing only 
2olb., can be 
lifted in one 
hand. Two pro- 
jections or eye- 
bolts beneath 
show that it was meant to fit on a wooden stock. So mounted, 
it could possibly have been held, aimed and fired by one man, 
or was’ propped up on some simple form of fork and fired from 
a rest, rather than from the shoulder. 

Ignition was by plunging a lighted match into the flash-pan. 
This is provided with a simple swing cover to exclude damp, 
but there are no signs of a serpentin or lock having been attached. 
The match. lock originated about 1450, and by that time the hand 
culverin or hand cannon had a cylindrical bore. 
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There are no armourers’ marks or any details which would 
help one to a more precise date. The weapon corresponds closely 
to some of the small bombards shown in illustrations in various 
Royal and Harleian MSS. of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries, and is, probably, the earliest hand cannon or light fire- 
arm of its kind in Great Britain. 

Even if we adopt a cautious and conservative estimate of 
its age, and _ hesi- 
tate about declar- 
ing it to be 
actually a gun 
which might have 
been on Crécy 
field, we can place 
it in the last half 
of the fourteenth 
and the first half 
of the fifteenth 
centuries. This 
would include the 
siege of Harfleur 
and Agincourt in 
1415. Who can 
tell but that this very piece may have been among King Harry’s 
artillery train when, in.return for a scornful gift of tennis balls, 
he sailed for France to teach— 

the pleasant prince this mock of his 
Hath turned his balls to gunstones ; 
and a Gothic world beheld— 
the ordnance on their carriages 
With fatal mouths gaping on girded Harfleur. 
HuGH POLLARD. 





THE END OF THE GOLFING YEAR 


By BERNARD DarRwIN. 


EW YEAR’S DAY, like Christmas Day, seems to 

put upon the writer a duty to impart, if possible, 

a certain topical flavour to his wares. ‘The Christmas 

flavour must clearly be of a jovial kind; in the case 

of New Year’s Day there is an option, because the 

day is not only the beginning of a new year, in golf as in other 

things, but also the end of an old one. I am bound to be 

reasonably cheerful about 1927, but I am also entitled, if, owing 

to the after-effects of Christmas, I feel that way inclined, to 
be reasonably depressed about 1926. 

In fact, it is easy enough to be depressed about 1926 if 
we look back on the achievements of our golfing champions. 
Indeed, they are not champions, because the Americans have 
run away with both our Championships. It has been rather 
a melancholy year. Nor is there much consolation in the 
irrelevant, if glorious, circumstance that a young English lady 
has just won the typewriting championship against the 
embattled damsels of all Europe. It would be reopening old 
sores to go through the record again. The form of our pro- 
fessionals in the Open Championship was altogether too bad 
to be true, but, still, there it was—a solid, painful fact ; and it 
seems that they will have to wait some time before trying to 
wash out in blood that sad blot on their escutcheon, because 
in 1927 the American and British Championships will take 
place at the same date, unless—and there is a hope of it—some 
arrangement can be arrived at. There is one remark that occurs 
to me on this point. The British professional is told that he 
ought to work harder at the game, to practice in every spare 
moment of his time, and so forth. ‘That may be very true, but 
does he get much encouragement to do so beyond being told 
to “go in and win”? He is not very well paid; only in few 
cases does he rake a good income; sometimes, even when 
he has what the unthinking would deem a good job, he 
barely contrives to make both ends meet. Playing in tourna- 
ments costs him a good deal of money, and he will very often 
do better, from a practical point of view, by staying at home and 
minding his business. It is worthy of observation that lately 
one of the undoubted “ plums” of the profession has been 
competed for. The winner was one who, though a good golfer, 
does not profess to take part in competitive professional golf, 
but has other qualities which make him a useful servant to his 
club. From this it seems that golf clubs want, first and 
foremost, a man who will render them direct service, not one 
who may bring them reflected glory from his deeds in the field. 

While on the subject of professionals, there is one word of 
farewell to be said to a distinguished member of that body. 
Our old friend, Jack White, after many years of service, has 
retired from Sunningdale, and we shall see him there no more, 
though we shall be able to see him and buy his very excellent 
clubs, if we want to, ata shop in London. It is a great thing that 


we are not to lose him altogether, for Jack is one of the characters 
of golf. His perennial keenness, which has helped him so 
much in his business, has made him, likewise, delightful and 
stimulating company. He has something of the quality of his 
uncle, Ben Sayers. He is so sure that the latest something that 
he has discovered, whether it is a club or a method of swinging 
it, is the eternal secret, that he convinces us entirely. He can 
make us believe that we really are going to play better than 
ever we did before, and that is a gift for which he should be truly 
grateful. May all good luck attend him. 

When we turn from the professionals to the amateurs 
we have no great cause for hilarity. Certainly, our amateurs 
fought well enough in the Walker Cup match, even though they 
just lost it, but the future does not look particularly bright. 
For the last few years we have regarded three players, Mr. 
Tolley, Mr. Wethered and Sir Ernest Holderness, as our un- 
questionably first line of defence. At the present time that line 
seems hardly as strong as it was. Any of the three—or all of 
them—might at any moment play as well as ever they did, but, 
temporarily at least, they have receded a little way, and no one 
has arrived to reinforce them. Three young players come to 
mind, Mr. Brownlow, Mr. Jamieson and Mr. Cave. All three 
are good, but how good it is a little difficult to say. For the 
moment, the most consistently successful British amateur is, 
probably, Major Hezlet, who, though he failed in the Champion- 
ship, has yet been in great form throughout the year ; but then, 
the fact that Major Hezlet is a very good golfer is no new one. 
No one forgets Mr. Harris, but he is not quite so young 
as he once was. 

Let us, on the other hand, turn to our own private and 
humble golf, and we may be pretty certain of feeling tolerably 
cheerful at the beginning of a new year. ‘That is, at any rate, 
so if we have happened to play even moderately well in our 
last game in December (I happen to have done so myself, and 
that is why I am so hopeful). We can judge other golfers with 
cold, impartial eyes—we can say, sometimes with a spice of 
malice that masquerades as pity, that poor old so-and-so is 
“too old,” that he is “‘ done,” that he is steadily getting worse, 
although it would be a wanton insult to put up his handicap 
and hurt his feelings. Our intellect may, ostensibly, assent to 
such home truths about ourselves, but our secret heart refuses 
to do so. After all, we say to ourselves, we might improve ; 
there is no absolute reason why we should not do so. It is 
contrary to human experience, but so are many strange things. 
At least, if it is unlikely that we shall ever get longer, there is 
no conceivable reason why we should not get steadier. And 
then there is always Mr. Charles Hutchings to fall back upon. 
He was fifty-three when he won the Championship. Surely 
we, who are not yet qualified for the Seniors’ Golfing Society, 
may win a monthly Bogey. 
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BASILIC 


OF 


ST. PELTER—L. 


By GEOFFREY SCOTT. 


T cannot be said that Michelangelo improved on Bramante’s 
conception for the interior of St. Peter’s. Bold and 
impressive, as it is, the merits of the scheme are essentially 
Bramante’s. Michelangelo’s modifications are in the 
direction of further simplifying the space and further 

increasing the scale of the parts. And where the actual dimen- 
sions are so great it is doubtful whether these two tendencies 
do not rather detract from our appreciation. ‘The human scale 
is too absent, and, consequently, in the magnitude of these 
larger units we lose something of the efficacy of the total space 
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value. The baroque tendency is already present in these 
modifications ; but the emphasis on size rather defeats its own 
end when we are not given sufficient means of measuring it. 
Both Bramante’s and Peruzzi’s schemes would certainly have 
seemed larger as well as more detailed. 

It is fair to note that the change of character given to 
Bramante’s plan by Michelangelo is largely consequent on the 
steps which it was necessary to take in order to secure the 
safety of the piers. The four great central piers of Bramante 
had not yet received their load, and already they showed signs 
of collapsing under their own 
weight. It seemed necessary, 
therefore, to suppress the enor- 
mous niches which were weaken- 
ing them at the base. But this 
meant suppressing, for the sake 
of symmetry, the niche forma- 
tions answering to them, in 
Bramante’s project, on the other 
side of the aisles, and with these 
was lost the possibility of re- 
peating, round the central space 
of the dome, a series of four 
apsidal groups echoing the 
main plan. In squaring up the 
outer faces of the piers, 
Michelangelo was led, logically, 
to a rectilinear treatment of the 
whole ;_ his vistas lost in scale 
and rhythm, and his plan 
became, virtually, a square tra- 
versed by a cross. In such a 
plan you are compelled to take 
every vista at a leap; in 
Bramante’s or Peruzzi’s, on 
the other hand, you can be 
waylaid by subordinate systems 
standing, as it were, in a musical 
relation to the whole space ; 
and yet not only is every vista 
open, but our capacity to 
assimilate their size is  in- 
creased. We are assisted to 
grow into the building, spatially, 
by a series of middle terms. 

Where Michelangelo 
authoritatively asserts himself 
-is, rather, in the exterior. There 
is no doubt his mass is more 
fused, his composition more 
energetic than Bramante’s, and 
the scale, with all its faults, 
remains impressive, especially 
when seen in conjunction with 
the sacristy. His most vital 

modification is in the actual 
form of the dome. Bramante’s 
hemisphere, borrowed from the 
Pantheon, was, like its model, 
considered primarily from an 
interior point of view. But 
the semicircular sweep, which, 
from within, has the satisfying 
curve of the sky above our 
heads, appears, from without, 
relatively inert. Buried, as the 
Pantheon is in its stepped cas- 
ing, which provides abutment, 
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G. R. Ballance. “A CLOUD OF WITNESSES.” Copyright. 
Figures on the balustrade of Bernini’s southern colonnade. 
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all sense of upward movement 
is, externally, lost; and even in 
Bramante’s scheme the dome, seen 
from the outside, is still essentially 
a lid. That is, we are more con- 
scious of its actual downward 
movement than of any apparent 
lifting force. It is a geometric 
form, a classical Euclidean com- 
position, appealing to the mind 
and calling no vital echo from our 
physical sensibility. ‘That is pre- 
cisely what the baroque spirit was 
concerned to alter. It was con- 
cerned to diminish the merely 
mathematical element in a humanist 
architecture, and to stress the vital 
suggestion. Or, rather, since, pro- 
perly considered, the whole of 
Renaissance architecture, culminat- 
ing in Bramante, is humanised, it 
would be more exact to say that 
Michelangelo sought to stress the 
energetic rather than the static 
physical implications in architec- 
tural form. ‘The contour of 
Michelangelo’s dome, therefore, was 
lifted from the semicircular to a 
more soaring curve, which seems 
to pick up the steep cliffs and semi- 
domes of the transepts and carry 
the whole mass of the building 
upward instead of returning it, like 
Bramante, back upon _ itself. 
Michelangelo, in making this de- 
cisive alteration, no doubt had 
Brunelleschi’s dome in mind: he 
was reverting to the Florentine 
from the Roman example. But he 
was anxious to give it a more 
satisfyingly classical air—less 
Gothic-looking ribs, a more swelling 
curve, a loftier and nobler base. 
But all these factors greatly com- 
plicated the technical problem. By 
altering his contour, he had to deal 
with a more powerful thrust ; and 
by setting the contour free to the 
eye he had to,deprive it of support 
at the proper point ; and by making 
the abutment consist of a graceful 
peristyle he rendered it materially 
inadequate as well as misplaced. 
And here another baroque tendency 
is conspicuously asserted. 
Michelangelo set himself to discover 
the combination of dome and drum 
which would give the abstract form 
best fitted to convey a_ strong 
dynamic suggestion to the spectator ; 
he then set about securing it and 
rendering it stable in actuality. He 
did not start with the problem of 
security and allow that to dictate 
the form. 

The structure is, in fact, depen- 
dent for its stability on a series of 
internal chains. At Florence, 
Brunelleschi had tied his dome 
together on the same principle, but 
he had relied less boldly on it, and 
had not so clearly distinguished 
between his zsthetic and his struc- 
tural problem. Michelangelo was 
determined to be the tyrant of 
dynamics : he will extract from them 
all psychologically valuable sugges- 
tions, and magnify these ; and, for 
the rest, he will reduce them to 
obscure servitude. This high and 
mighty baroque attitude is very 
congenial to the militant spirit of 
St. Peter’s. And it was of momen- 
tous consequence for the future of 
architecture. Many other baroque 
preferences are exhibited by 
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Michelangelo’s treatment of the exterior. He is 
determined to present it as a single unit. This is 
a church. It is not a series of any description: a 
happy family of united architectural features, such 
as Bramante’s exterior would have harmoniously 
exhibited ; still less a multiple doll’s house such as 
Sangallo, with his tier upon tier of arcades, had 
designed. The hulk of Michelangelo’s building is 
simplified to a high degree ; a single gigantic Corinthian 
order proclaims the singleness of the idea. ‘This is 
one building, and a big one: how big, you may judge 
by the base of the order which curves in magnificent 
simplicity beside you as you walk round the apses of 
the church. The rising ground which envelops St. 
Peter’s on the west and north robs this feature of part 
of its effect. Had we been allowed Michelangelo’s 
plan in its entirety, the grandeur of the base, which— 
coming as it does into direct relation with the human 
stature—is one of the most satisfactory scale-giving 
elements, would have counted for more. The fenestra- 
tion is not entirely happy: here the scale has got out 
of hand; but there is a fine baroque originality in 
the window, which is repeated all round the attic, above 
the main cornice. Each window is provided with a 
long shelving cornice of exaggerated boldness (the 
details of which are effectively designed to carry for a 
great distance), while the lower part of the frame is 
left entirely blank and unprovided with enrichment 
of any kind, in marked contrast to the windows below. 
The effect of this, repeated round the building, is to 
provide the attic with a kind of intermittent and decora- 
tive cornice, which finishes off the elevation. The 
actual cornice of the huge attic can thus be kept insignifi- 
cant without baldness, and nothing is allowed to compete 
with the single giant cornice of the order. Such a 
treatment of a window, so paradoxically and unclassically 
framed, would have been impossible to any architect 
before Michelangelo. He has got away from the con- 
ception of architecture as a box of classical bricks, 
limited and fixed in shape, to be arranged, and treats 
his units of design as high-handedly as, in the dome, 
he treated his “ laws’ of structure. He conducts, as 
it were, an orchestra of forms. The window-shape 
in the attic must give out the note which is just then 
required of it, without regard to the habits it may have 
acquired in classic solo or quartet. The motive of its 
upper frame is suddenly called upon to close the entire 
vertical progression. I have dwelt on this detail because 
it serves as well as another to illustrate the decisive 
change which Michelangelo brought into architecture. 
These are the “ liberties” which constitute “‘ baroque.” 
But they have, as here, a law and logic of their own. 

On Michelangelo’s death, in 1564, Vignola took 
charge of the basilica. Fortunately, the master had 
left drawings and models which enabled Giacomo della 
Porta, later on, to carry out the cupola; and, except 
for the colossal figures which were to have crowned 
the peristyle, the dome we see is Michelangelo’s. The 
absence of these figurees is to be regretted: they 
would have completed the profile of the contour, 
affording a transition between the shelf of the drum 
and the curve of the cupola. 

In the later part of the sixteenth century the 
basilica presented a strange appearance, most like some 
portentous ruin drawn by Piranesi. ‘The construction 
of the actual cupola was not yet begun. The drum 
alone rose, a gigantic cylinder open to the sky. ‘Towards 
the east a large portion of the primitive basilica remained 
standing, and beyond, the ground was uneven and 
unkempt. New buildings and derelict antiquities were 
scattered planlessly around. Among these, close to 
where the sacristy now stands, rose the “ Obelisk of 
Caligula”: the only monument of its kind in Rome 
which had so survived the vicissitudes of fifteen hundred 
years as to remain erect and intact in its original position. 
Its base, buried in the risen ground, was still planted 
on the spina, or central island of the Circus of Nero, 
on one wall of which the old basilica had been insecurely 
founded. ‘These Egyptian monoliths, with their Roman 
imperial memories, had a peculiar appeal to the imagina- 
tion of the Renaissance, and it had long been an am- 
bition of the popes to remove the obelisk of Caligula 
to a more conspicuous position. Nicolas V had dallied 
with the problem, but had been deterred by the technical 
difficulties of lifting with safety a weight of more than 
a million Roman pounds. Julius II had also gone 
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into the matter; and the younger 
Fontana (with pardonable family pride) 
suggests that Michelangelo was afraid to 
stake his reputation on the task. In any 
case, the feat was reserved for Domenico 
Fontana to achieve, at the bidding of 
Sixtus V, the great seventeenth century 
pope who gave Rome the noble planning 
and baroque stamp which it still retains. 

Since the wooden horse was dragged 
creaking through the walls of Troy, I 
doubt if the history of architecture 
contains any enterprise of finer gusto 
than this affair of the removal of the 
obelisk as it stands recorded in the 
pages of Fontana, or more picturesque 
than this same feat as it is presented 
in the engravings of the time. Nothing 
was left undone to mark the solemnity 
of the occasion. Before dawn the nine 
hundred workmen heard Mass, con- 
fessed themselves and received the 
Communion. Precautions of a more 
mechanical order had not been neglected. 
The obelisk was sheathed with boards 
and iron hoops, and an enormous castle 
of timbers was scientifically constructed 
for the operation of the pulleys by which, 
according to the precepts of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, the monolith was to be 
levitated. From the top of this amazing 
structure the architect surveyed his 
dispositions while companies of men 
toiled (very hard, according to the 
engravings) at the thirty-five windlasses 
which controlled the pulleys. Their 
efforts were so exactly timed that at 
the very first turn the monolith, which 
had remained immobile since the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, responded 
to Fontana’s demand. The Pope 
applauded, guns were fired from the 
castle of St. Angelo, trumpets blew, 
bells were rung from every tower, and 
the architect was borne in triumph. 

Four months later a still greater 
pomp, and even more extensive mechani- 
cal operations, attended the re-erection 
of the monument. ‘“‘ The Pope,” says 
Ranke, summarising the narrative, 
“ chose for this undertaking the roth of 
September, a Wednesday, which he had 
always found to be a fortunate day, and 
the last before the feast of the Elevation 
of the Cross, to which the obelisk was 
to be dedicated. Everything 
went well: the obelisk was moved by 
three great efforts, and an hour before 
sunset it sank upon its pedestal upon 
the backs of the four bronze lions which 
appear to support it. The exultation 
of the people was indescribable and 
the satisfaction of the Pope complete. 
He remarked in his diary that he had 
succeeded in the most difficult enterprise 
that the mind of man could imagine. 
He caused medals commemorating it 
to be struck, received congratulatory 
poems in every language, and sent 
formal announcements to all potentates. 
He affixed a strange inscription, boasting 
that he had wrested this monument from 
the Emperors Augustus and Tiberius.” 
The story further runs that during the 
critical moments of this enterprise the 
vast concourse was compelled, under 
pain of death, to keep absolute silence : 
an edict which was braved by one of the 
workmen shouting out to the architect 
a piece of necessary advice. The whole 
narrative of the obelisk well illustrates 
the view that St. Peter’s is the architec- 
ture of the Church militant rather than 
contemplative. ‘‘ Quod erat faciendum ” 
might have been added to the inscrip- 
tions on its base. 
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BRAMANTE’S PLAN. 


This was in 1586. ‘Twenty years later Michelangelo’s 
scheme for the basilica had been carried to completion, except 
for the facade, when Paul V took his revolutionary decision 
to revert to a Latin cross, and called upon Maderna to lengthen 
the nave. ‘The significance of this choice and its architectural 
consequences were discussed in the last article. The needs 
of ritual counted for much ; but it is probable that the elementary 
desire for sheer magnitude counted for more. The metro- 
politan basilica must, ideally, contain all the churches of Christen- 
dom, as the slabs on the pavement of the nave, indicating the 
limits which they would occupy, remind us. In this cult of 
sheer size Paul V has, at any rate, the authority of Aristotle, 
for that philosopher, who certainly possessed the “‘ Western ” 
mind, roundly asserts that “ the larger thing is always the more 
beautiful.” (‘‘ Within reasonable limits,” he characteristically 
adds.) In architecture there is much to be said in support of 
his naive pronouncement. But the trouble with St. Peter’s is 
that it fails to look big enough for its actual inches, and that it 
has not made up its mind what size its unit of measurement 
is to be. The coffering of the vaults gives a fine scale to the 
building, which is defeated by the coarseness of the order, and 
still more by the bewilderingly heterogeneous sizes of the sculp- 
tured human forms which so insistently thrust themselves 
upon our notice. Even in the equal spandrels of the nave the 
figures grow larger as they recede from the dome. Elsewhere 
the figures are so vast as to reduce the size of the building, 
and yet so mixed up with others of lesser (but still superhuman) 
stature as to lose the value of their own dimensions. In the 
medley, we end by feeling that the human figure, and we 
ourselves, are of no size in particular: a serious architectural 
defect. ‘The fault lies almost entirely in the decoration. This 
is very evident on those rare occasions—the vigil of St. Peter 
is, I think, one of them—when the windows of the basilica are 
darkened by heavy curtains. The gain must be seen to be 
believed. The great church immediately assumes an immense 
majesty of size and a greatly increased beauty of proportion. 
Partly, this is because it is, normally, so light that we seem to 
be in the open air and almost lose the value of an enclosed 
space. But chiefly it is due to the obliteration of the sculpture, 
which still gives a play of light and richness, but is no longer 
clear enough to falsify the scale. A small procession passes 
to some side altar, a few candles are lit, and above and around, 
and measured by them, rises the vastness of the vaults. 

At such times we shall not feel like quarrelling with the 
nave, however wrong in principle; nor when sixty thousand 
people stand waiting there for the distant sound of the silver 
trumpets. ‘To complain that a Latin nave and a domed cross 
are in flat contradiction seems, then, rather like objecting to 
the doctrine of infallibility on the ground of two unreconciled 
declarations of faith. This is the church of the West, the 
architecture you want, the basilica seems to reply. You may 
have it both ways: you may stand at certain points and enjoy 
the symmetry conceived by Bramante and Michelangelo ; or 
you may watch to see the nodding fans come into view far down 
Maderna’s nave, as the Sedia Gestatoria is carried slowly 
forward. But you must not argue about it. 

Externally, the result is more disastrous. Not only does 
the nave cut off the dome miserably from the piazza, but 
Maderna’s front has many faults of distribution. It has, archi- 
tecturally, nothing to say ; and its intercolumniation is very weak. 
Bernini’s campanili might have done something to distract the 
eye, but, whether from a radical defect or (as Bernini insisted) 
from the machinations of his enemies, the only one of these 
which he built was shortly pulled down. 

Bernini’s association with St. Peter’s dates from 1629, 
but it was not till 1667 that his great piazza was finally com- 
pleted in front of the basilica. A great many schemes had been 
considered. An‘oblong, an octagon, and a completely circular 
plan had all been mooted. The position of the obelisk, which 
could not lightly be sent on a second journey, was something 
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PERUZZI'S PLAN. 


of an embarrassment. The choice of the wide elliptical plan 
was made partly on its account. Fontana was strongly of opinion 
that the proper treatment of an ellipse would have been to set 
it with its long axis on the axis of the church. And this view 
is illustrated in the two domed churches in the Piazza del Popolo, 
where the altar and entrance are placed at each end of the longer 
axis. Bernini has shown at St. Andrea Quirinale that he is 
of the opposite opinion ; and he is right. The spectator who 
enters on an ellipse, set as at St. Andrea and St. Peter’s, is led 
to identify his sense of gesture with the wider curve, spread 
to his right hand and his left more generously than a circle. 
If he enters on the other axis, the movement suggested is 
niggardly and almost hesitating. He is not drawn straight to 
the door or altar opposite ; neither is he related at all liberally 
to the lateral space. For this reason the shorter axis of an 
ellipse should be considered the principal one. The relevance 
of this humanist argument is confirmed by two very interesting 
drawings by Bernini’s hand in the Chigi collection. In them 
he has described the piazza actually within the arms of a man 
whose gesture defines the same curve. Apart from the plan, 
Bernini had numerous alternatives for the treatment of the porti- 
coes, some of them being for two-storeyed edifices of a more 
complicated order. But no scheme equals in dignity the one 
actually adopted, where a nobly Doric simplicity is successfully 
wedded to the baroque declamation of that astounding “ cloud 
of witnesses” who occupy the sky-line. 

Even here finality is not reached. The ends of the colonnade, 
as we see them, are arbitrarily cut off and their side-pediments 
left undecorated. In Bernini’s scheme a separate Doric 
pavilion was to have stood between these, facing the church. 
But this final link in the chain was never forged. It is as though 
the theme of the Vatican basilica, always complete, might never 
be ended. 

And it so happens that if you extend the main axis of the 
plan of St. Peter’s through the piazza and far away across the 
intervening houses to the end of the Borgo, you will exactly 
strike the Tiber at the north end of the Ponte S. Angelo, which 
crosses the river precisely at right angles to that axis. ‘Thus, 
if the Borgo were opened up, you could stand with the bridge 
on your left hand and the castle on your right, and look straight 
up the vista to the dome, which, from that distance, would rise 
entirely clear of Maderna’s masking front. Domenico Fontana 
prepared a great scheme to bring the lay-out down to that logical 
point. He proposed to repeat the inclined covered porticoes 
once again on the other side of the piazza, and at the focal point 
where their slanting axes would converge on the main axis of 
the basilica he designed a semicircular arcade with fountains, 
utilising the overflow of those in the piazza. Beyond this a 
vast wedge-shaped market place would have extended down to 
the Tiber. 

So, by energy and accretion, proceeds the Church of the 
West. The Pantheon is added to the “ Temple of Concord,” 
Maderna’s nave to Michelangelo’s cross, the -porticoes to the 
nave, the piazza to the porticoes ; and all these elements, strung 
on a single axis, remain a whole by force of dramatic consistency. 
The two climaxes are the space under the dome, and the space 
round the obelisk ; so, whether you move east or west, you 
end on a tremendous affirmation—a kind of demonstrated proot. 
So, with a like insistence, pediment is placed above pediment 
in the baroque architecture, and crown is added to crown on the 
tiara of the pontiff. ‘‘ Christus vincit ; Christus regnat ; Christus 
imperat ”’: the same triple affirmation, the same crescendo, 
inspires even the inscription on the obelisk. On either side, 
day and night, the fountains maintain their giant watery shapes, 
drawn from the distant depths of Bracciano ; and the French 
monarch who, visiting the Basilica, believed that they had been 
“turned on” in his honour, could not credit the force and 
abundance which keeps them, like the voice of St. Peter’s, always 
renewed, always active, always saying the same thing: “ Quod 
erat faciendum. Quod erat, urbi et orbi, demonstrandum.” 
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MORE PROFITABLE GRASSLAND 


HENEVER agricultural depressions sweep over 
the arable districts, there is usually the inevitable 
laying down of land to grass. This has been 
quite a common practice since the war, and has 
effected economics in relation to the working and 
management of the land so as to enable the income of the farm 
to more nearly balance the expenditure. It would be idle to 
assume that the land which has been laid down in this way 
is always giving its maximum output, yet there can be no question 
about the desirability of encouraging maximum production. 

As a result of the information provided by good practice 
during recent years, there is every reason to believe that the 
laying down of land to grass in the arable districts may actually 
be utilised as a direct means of increasing the fertility of rotation 
land. It is usually found that the soils which are most costly 
to cultivate are the strong clays. These are also the ones which 
seem naturally to make good pastures, provided the fertility 
and drainage is satisfactory. The problem still remains as to 
the future of the light land farms, on which sheep and barley 
have been the main source of income. There was a time when 
the impression existed that these light soils did not go down 
satisfactorily to grass. It is on these soils, however, that a 
period under grass could do much for the fertility as a whole. 
Thus, it is worth while considering the possibilities in this direction. 

Light soils now present no terrors to the seedsman who is 
asked to supply a suitable seeds mixture. Innumerable examples 
of successful seeding results on light soils now exist in most 
counties, even in the districts of low rainfall. Wild white clover 
has revolutionised seeds mixtures in general, so that it is practi- 
cally indispensable where a ley of fairly long duration is required. 
There are, however, further possibilities of usefulness resulting 
from this modern practice. Light soils in general are deficient 
in organic matter. When they are under the plough, large 
quantities of farmyard manure or the ploughing in of green 
crop residues which have been folded on the land by sheep or 
pigs are necessary in order to maintain the fertility. Recent 
experience has tended to show that in order to produce this 
necessary fertility large sums of money have been lost through 
the yard feeding of cattle and the maintenance of an arable 
flock of sheep. Many have given thought to these very pressing 
problems of future policy, and it does seem desirable to urge the 
incorporation of a system of longer grass leys on the arable land. 

The points which are in favour of this course of action 
are fairly logical. The present four-course rotation which is 
so extensively followed means an intensive system of arable 
culture. It is expensive in labour and, apart from wheat, 
contains few paying crops on holdings of ordinary fertility. 
The system of more grass land would mean the cutting down 
of the area of expensive root crops, and in this way a four-course 
rotation could be turned into a six or seven course rotation 
simply by substituting a three or four years’ grass ley in place 
of the one year’s seeds or clover. Apart from the valuable 
grazing which becomes available, there is at the same time 
an accumulation of organic matter and fertility which enables 
the arable crops to respond more profitably when that land is 
again broken up by the plough. In fact, it has been found 
necessary on farms of high fertility in the north to modify the 
ordinary cropping after a wild white clover ley by reason of 
the tendency for the cereal crops to become laid or lodged. 
Under the better weather conditions farther south there would 
not be the same objections to cropping with cereals, and par- 
ticularly with wheat after such a ley. 

Much, however, depends on the seeds mixture which is 
chosen, and it will generally be advisable to state one’s require- 
ments to firms of repute in the seed trade should any lack of 


knowledge exist as to suitable mixtures. Most of the successful 
long ley mixtures are modelled on the lines of those mixtures 
se successfully employed at the Northumberland Agricultural 
Experimental Station. Furthermore, it is found to be unnecessary 
in practice to include more than a very few species. Thus, 
Professor Stapledon has conclusively demonstrated in Wales 
that for grazing purposes simple mixtures give satisfactory 
results. But here again their composition is important. 

An example of more than ordinary interest is depicted in 
the accompanying illustration, which concerns two different 
seeds mixtures, yet with a common basis. Thus the portion 
of the field on the right shows a well grazed surface, while that on 
the left is rough and badly grazed. The seeds mixtures sown were : 

On the leit. On the rizht. 
lbs. per acre. lbs. per acre. 


Perennial rye grass es see Ke ox 6 as 14 
Rough-stalked meadow grass... oh ae 4 ve 4 
Wild white clover .. eis - ae oo 2 
Alsike clover % oie se ur ais 1} se } 
Montgomery late-flowering red clover .. ° 2 E I 


These mixtures were sown for grazing purposes on light 
arable land for a long ley in 1923, and the development of wild 
white clover, and the grazing provided has proved to be a 
revelation in a district where a long ley was supposed to have 
no chance of establishing itself. Yet on the plot where no wild 
white clover was sown the grazing is very tufty and bare in 
the bottom, so that stock have left it alone. 

Naturally, a good “ take”’ of seeds is dependent on other 
factors than a good mixture, especially in relation to the pro- 
vision of the essential plant foods. In the above case the soil 
actually has a slight lime requirement, but basic slag was applied in 
the autumn of the year of seeding and has answered satisfactorily. 


SOME FOUNDATIONS OF SUCCESSFUL CATTLE-BREEDING. 

Many golden rules have been laid down in the past concerning 
successful stock-breeding, but it is not claiming too much to say that 
the success of breeding and rearing any kind of stock is largely depend- 
ent on the foundations. Good foundations in stock-breeding are as 
important as good foundations in house-building, for, after all, the 
breeder is but a builder in another sense. The foundations in this 
case, perhaps, are more complicated and concern a variety of factors, 
of which only some can be controlled ; but of those which are amenable 
to the influence of the breeder it is essential that each one should be 
explored and utilised to the furthest limit. 

Of these factors which count, both the site and the material utilised 
are of paramount importance. Cattle in particular are often the victims 
of a badly chosen site or environment. Naturally, the best 1esults, 
as judged by a high standard of health, are secured where the housing 
is ideal. Yet one cannot in these days always extensively remodel or 
rebuild existing buildings to conform with the most approved con- 
ditions. Fortunately, however, it is possible to go a little way towards 
realising the ideal, and that without considerable expense. In this 
matter there are two ways of viewing the art of cattle-breeding. ‘To 
expend money on elaborate buildings and to save it on the purchase 
of well bred stock of desirable merits is a short cut to failure ; while 
the same is also likely to happen if good animals are placed into buildings 
which lack those properties conducive to the maintenance of good 
health. The new Milk and Dairies Order which recently came into 
force is making a bid to ensure that milk shall be produced under 
reasonably good sanitary conditions. ‘The cowshed, however, is not 
the only important building on the farm, for in a breeding herd the 
young animal spends a period of from two to three years away from 
the milking herd. Furthermore, with the increasing appreciation of 
dairy herds free from tuberculosis, too much stress cannot be placed 
on the housing utilised for calves and young stock generally. There 
are three things which should at all costs be provided for young breeding 
stock, and these are sunlight, fresh air and a sound floor. A well-lighted 
building is one which more readily admits the direct rays of the sun, 





RESULTS FROM TWO DIFFERENT SEEDS MIXTURES SOWN ON LIGHT ARABLE LAND. 


On the left, where no wild clover was sown, the grazing is very tufty and bare in the bottom, so that stock have left it alone. 
The right hand part of the field is well grazed. 
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and enables one thereby to grow the young animal in surroundings 
which are healthier than a sunless building.. The simplest manner 
of improving the lighting is to utilise roof lights more extensively. 
The fresh air supply of a building must not be confused with a breeze 
blowing through from one inlet to another outlet. Draughts must 
be avoided at all costs, but there can be no excuse for the blocking up 
of the means provided for ventilation on the grounds that the building 
is too cold. A well fed animal can stand a good deal of cold, and 
generally, under such conditions, nature provides an extra good growth 
of hair. This, incidentally, is a feature in favour of a young animal 
about to be sold, in that it is indicative of a hardy constitution and 
illustrates that the animal has not been raised under ‘“‘ hot-house ”’ 
conditions. The floor of the building should be such that there is 
no accumulation of filth, which sets up obnoxious odours and which 
is often a hot-bed for disease germs. A good concrete floor, kept well 
bedded with litter, is the best for hard wear, good health and general 
economy. 

Assuming that good buildings obtain and that a desirable type 
of breeding animal is kept, it is of the utmost importance that there 
should be no slackness manifested with regaid to the feeding of the 
calves. The most important time in the life of the young animal is 
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for the first three months. T'oo often on milk-selling farms there is a 
desire to economise in the home use of new milk in order to put more 
on the market. This often means that calves have to go on to whole 
milk substitutes at too early an age, and as a result the health and 
development of the calf is not always as satisfactory as it should be. 
It is now generally recognised that the best results are secured when 
whole milk is fed for the first month. Then, in substituting artificial 
foods, it is important to always remember that the new milk should 
not be stopped immediately, but on a gradual system. This in good 
modern practice usually means that a calf is getting some whole milk 
every day for the first six to eight weeks of its life. In connection with the 
substituted system of feeding for new milk, it is desirable to emphasise 
that, though there are now on the market a wide choice of foods, only 
those should be selected which are readily digested and which in prac- 
tice produce a good state of healthy growth. Generally speaking, 
the diy-feed system is becoming increasingly popular at the expense 
of the gruel-feeding system. And of the dry foods which seem to 
maintain a popularity second to none, a mixture of equal parts by weight 
of finely nutted linseed cake and crushed oats is among the best. 
Money spent on building up a strong, healthy body in the calf stages 
is more than saved by the time the animal arrives into the milking herd. 


RAMSDEN’S FURNITURE AT 


BULSTRODE PARK 


HE collection of furniture at Bulstrode Park, belonging 
to Sir John Ramsden, is a composite one. A certain 
amount was inherited by him with his Yorkshire house, 
Byram Hall, which Robert Adam designed, but the 
greater portion has been collected by him between 
1917 and 1422, and consists of brilliant and early examples of 
walnut and mahogany. To the collection Bulstrode itself, a 
house practically rebuilt in Victorian times by 
the Duke of Somerset, contributes nothing. 
With the return of Charles II to Englard 
in 1060 the tall-backed chair of walnut with 
caned seat and back panel became frequent 
and also movable. Characteristic of the rich 
and florid style prevailing immediately after 
the Restoration are the broad carved stretcher 
and cresting, usually carved with pierced acanthus 
or large flat scrolls. There are very sharp 
degrees in quality in the treatment of these 
carved portions, and a few chairs, designed for 
Royalty and for great personages witness to 
the social distinction of the seat of honour 
occupied by the great personage, while the 
lesser subordinates sat on stools. Of these 
chairs designed for seats of honour, an outstanding 
example is one made for Catherine of Braganza, 
wife of Charles II, which was exhibited at the 
Burlington Tine Arts Club in 1926, and bears 
her arms on a shield on the cresting. This 
has a certain likeness in detail to the walnut 
armchair at Bulstrode Park, in which an earl’s 
arms and supporters form the centre of the 
cresting. The upper portion of the crest is 
missing, but the arms are those of Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, with the supporters, dexter, 
a panther rampant gardant, fire issuing out of 
mouth and ears, ducally gorged, and sinister, 
a lion gorged with a ducal coronet. The original 
owner was, no doubt, Philip, seventh Earl of 
Pembroke, termed ‘“ Beauish Pembroke” in 
Lord Rochester’s ‘‘Coxcomks in Place,’’ who 
(says Aubrey) was addicted to field sports and 
hospitality. The detail of the carving is elaborate. 
The outline of the front legs and the arm supports 
is overlaid by folds of acanthus, leaves and the 
broad, leafy scrolls forming the stretcher centre in 
two putti holding a basket of flowers. The 
uprights of the back, which are spirally twisted, 
have putti as finials, which are _ holding 
cups or beakers ; while putt, again, appear on 
the broad borders to the centre caned panel, 
riding upon a bird and gathering bunches of 
grapes. The deep pendant below this panel 
is composed of leafy scrolls and putti. Vintaging 
children also appear on the borders to the centre 
back panel of a walnut armchair in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, also richly designed, and 
in which the arms are carved above the volute 
with couchant lions, and a crowned female 
bust forms the centre of the broad stretcher 


and cresting : while an eagle-like bird figures in the scrolls framing 
the caned back panel of Catherine of Braganza’s chair. It is 
interesting to find that, though English chair-makers at the 
beginning of Charles II’s reign adopted the -types current on 
the Continent, the treatment in these fine examples is far richer 
and more imaginative than in contemporary Continental work- 
Dating from the last years of the seventeenth century is 





WALNUT ARMCHAIR, CARVED WITH THE ARMS OF THE 


EARL OF PEMBROKE. Circa 1675. 
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MAHOGANY ARMCHAIR (ONE OF 
UPHOLSTERED IN RED LEATHER. 


A SET), 
Circa 1780. 


a desk supported ona walnut stand with turned baluster supports. 
The desk portion overhangs the lower stage, and the flap which 
lets down to form a writing-table is supported by two out-swinging 
legs connected by plain stretchers. The ground of the veneer 
of this piece is holly, while, for the ornament, walnut is used. 
The design consists of fine foliated scrolls closely reminiscent 
of the contemporary work of Boulle, in which balanced arabesque 
ornament diversified by scrolls and leafage was rendered on 


WALNUT ARMCHAIR. Circa 1720. 


MAHOGANY ARMCHAIR (ONE OF A _ PAIR), 
FORMERLY AT BYRAM PARK. Circa 1745. 


metal and tortoiseshell. The design of the flap is similar to 
a marquetried desk on stand tormerly in the Mulliner collection, 
in which, however, the ornament is carved out in holly and 
the ground of the veneer in walnut. The desk flap in both 
pieces is edged by sand-burnt laurelling. 

The walnut seat furniture in this collection includes 
some examples of well figured veneer. Walnut was, as we 
read in Chambers’ Encyclopedia (in the 1786 edition), ‘‘in very 





WALNUT ARMCHAIR. 


Circa 1720. 
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MAHOGANY TRIPOD TABLE. WALNUT TRIPOD TABLE. SMALL MAHOGANY TRIPOD TABLE. 
Circa 1755. Circa 1710. Circa 1760. 
great esteem till the quantity of mahogany and other useful a pile of fruit—grapes, figs and peaches—rendered with the 


woods which have of late years been imported into England 
almost banished the use of it,’’ while in the early years of the 
eighteenth century it was much admired for its admirable colour 
and markings, “ especially the firm and close timber about the 
It was held that the older wood, which showed a ma1ble- 


” 


roots.” 


like figure, was superior to the young, which was ‘ paler in colour 
and without any notable grain.’ 
At Bulstrode Park are a number of hoop-back chairs dating 


The eagle claw and 


from the early years of George I’s reign. 
ball introduced in the second decade of the eighteenth century 
is employed as a termination to the legs, and the back and seat 
rail veneered with lustrous and richly figured wood. Little 
ornament is added but the eagle-headed terminals to the arms, 
a carved escallop shell upon the knees and uvon a small shaped 
panel on the cresting. A marbled figure is noticeable in a 
two-chair-back settee, in which the veneer upon the seat-rail, 
urn-shaped splats and back uprights is brilliant, while the arms 





closest realism and detail. 

There is little of the more massive early Georgian furniture 
in the collection except a pair of console tables, in which two 
gilt dolphins, entwined, support a marble slab. Such dolphin 
and eagle supports were frequently employed for the small 
console tables placed beneath mirrors in the window piers of 
early Georgian interiors. A pair of mahogany stools with concave 
seat and claw and ball feet continue the early Georgian tradition 
of opulent use of mahogany in the four massive legs with 


spreading brackets. The knees, however, are carved with a 
flat cartouche, surrounded with radiating detail which is usually 
associated with the somewhat lighter structure of the rococo 
period. <A pair of armchairs from Byram Hall (page 26) with 
massive cabriole legs have unusual arms, with an additional 
vertical arm support to relieve the strain ‘upon the almost 
supine curved and carved support. 


A group of tripod tables in which the pedestal rests upon 


and legs, cut out of a three-centred sup- 
solid wood, have no port, and thus finds 
such figure. In an a level upon an uneven 
armchair with claw floor, illustrates the 
and ball feet, again, ie " sy evolution of this con- 
the figure of the wood | Cy ands oe ; ce a venient form from the 
is evident upon the MTL SCL IT AB DAE SA SAE ABW AER AY age of walnut to 
urn - shaped _ splat, SIME. a a Lee ——ar-e-a ns mahogany. In the 
which is linked to walnut example the 


the uprights by a strap 


carved with an 
acanthus' scroll. At 
this junction in the 


uprights the arms, of 
unusual form, are set 
in; the erm supports 
are splayed outwards 
to take the ergle- 
headed volute (which 
here turns inwards 
towards the occupant 
of the chair). A 
walnut settee with 
upholstered back ana 
seat, which has lion- 
heaced arm terminals 





faceted tapering stan- 
dard is continued into 
a large six-sided block 


into which the sup- 
ports, of broken scroll 
form, are affixed. In 
the two mahogany 
tables the standard 
is, as usual, of fluted 
baluster form, en- 
larged at the _ base 
into vase form. In 


both small tables the 


vase and the upper 


surface of the cabriole 
are 


legs richly 


carved; in both, the 


and claw and _ ball ey a aie cabriole terminates in 
feet, is covered with CAEP I ts AAP ASIN BGK “ay the French meh, 90 
needlewcrk in very volute, characteristic 
fine petit point upon of the middle years 
a ground shading from of the eighteenth cen- 
buff to brown. Upon tury. A. pole fire- 
the seat is a group of screen with tripod 
flowers, upon the back PAINTED AND GILT CONSOLE TABLE. Circa 1730. support is interesting 








as having its large panel of needlework— 
a rustic scene of shepherd and shep- 
herdess in a naively rendered landscape 
—covered at the back with an English 
paper in the Chinese taste, evidently 
designed for such a purpose. 

Of the late Georgian furniture in 
which the detail is borrowed from 
classic ornament there is little at 
Bulstrode, although, for the Sir John 
Ramsden who succeeded to the baronetcy 
in 1769, and married in 1787 Louisa 
Ingram-Shepherd, daughter and co-heir 
of Charles Viscount Irvine, designs 
were made by Robert Adam in 1780 
for his. Yorkshire house, Byram Hall. 
Among the alterations to Byram Hall 
was a very complete characteristic 
library, and there are drawings for 
several pieces of furniture in the Soane 
Museum—a mirror for the drawing- 
room, a vase and pedestal for a side- 
board, a hall lantern, lamp and chair 
back. Adam was, first and foremost, 
an architect, and his furniture was 
“first invented for particular persons,”’ 
as he writes, before it was brought 
into general use. But the types he 
created were followed and emulated 
by practically all contemporary cabinet- 
makers and designers. His inter- 
pretation of classic ornament was, in 
the words of Sir John Soane, ‘ soon 
applied in designs for chairs, tables, 
carpets, and in every other species of 
furniture. Manufacturers of every kind 
felt, as it were, the electric power of 
this revolution in art.” 

A set of nine armchairs which 
date from this period show the classic 
influence in the treatment of the tapered 
and fluted legs, of which the capitals 
are carved with acanthus leaves. The 
dipped seat and oval back are covered 
in the original faded red leather. A 
pair of pier tables of painted wood 
which were formerly in a _ house in 
Brook Street is also in the classic 
taste. In these the plinth is of marbled 
wood, and a sheet of glass is framed 
as a backing from which an applied 
design has partially broken away. The 
narrow shelf, surmounted by a white 
marble slab, projects in the centre, 
and is there supported by a tripod 
support with ram-head as a finish, and 
by a central baluster, which is reflected 
in the glass. 1 ae 
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WALNUT 'TWO-CHAIR-BACK SETTEE. Circa 1720. 
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WALNUT UPHOLSTERED SETTEE, COVERED IN FINE PETIT POINT 
NEEDLEWORK. 





WALNUT STOOL WITH CLAW AND BALL FEET. Circa 1720. MAHOGANY STOOL WITH CONCAVE SEAT, Circa 1740. 
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THE SECOND PART 


The History of Don Quixote, translated by 
(Navarre Soc'ety, two vols., 353.). 
HOMAS SHELTON was not always an accurate 
translator, but he had the advantage of being a con- 
temporary of Cervantes. ‘To him, Don Quixote was the 
latest novel from Spain, and he turned it, with immense 
gusto, into the colloquial English of his time, which 
happened also to be the time of Shakespeare. His gusto still 
carries him through, and his translation is certainly the one 
to read ; or perhaps we should say that the Navarre Society’s 
edition of Shelton with its charming engravings is the one to 
read at home, while the World’s Classics pocket edition of the 
eighteenth century version of Jervas is the one to travel with. 
Anyone who takes up Don Quixote now should begin with the 
Second Part. He will remember more or less who the characters 
are, and he will meet them as old acquaintances, dimly recol- 
lected, perhaps, but acquaintances for all that. He will find the 
curate and the barber at Don Quixote’s house. A young 
bachelor of arts has just come home to the village, fresh from 
the university ; he has seen a book in which the adventures 
of Don Quixote are printed, along with those of Sancho Panza. 
He visits Don Quixote, and presently, after a disturbance outside 
and the sound of scolding from the housekeeper, in walks 
Sancho. They begin to discuss the book and criticise it, each 
from his own angle. ‘The end of it is that Don Quixote deter- 
mines to start on his adventures for the third time (the first time, 
it will be remembered, he was without Sancho); while the 
bachelor secretly plots with the curate and the barber to dis- 
guise himself as another knight-errant, to defeat Don Quixote 
in a duel and compel him to return home, where he may 
live in peace without the absurdities of knight-errantry. After 
various adventures, Don Quixote falls in with the disguised 
bachelor ; but for once Rosinante achieves something like a 
gallop, and the knight, so far from being unhorsed himself, 
upsets the bachelor instead. ‘The bachelor has to promise 
to present himself before Dulcinea in Don Quixote’s name. 
He rides away with many bruises and his head full of vengeance, 
which is accomplished on the beach at Barcelona. However, 
that does not happen until near the end of the book, after some 
of the most notable adventures that Don Quixote ever met with. 
‘The adventures are not arranged at haphazard ;_ the second 
part has a form and a design no less than the first part, and it 
shows very little under- 
standing of the book to 
imagine that it consists 
only of a string of 
grotesque adventures 
which might have come in 
any order, with just the 
same effect. In the case 
of the long adventure with 
the duke and duchess, for 
instance, the _ reflective 
reader will find that it 
comes exactly at the right 
moment. ‘Things have 
been going badly with 
the knight and the squire. 
Sancho has had a fit of 
the sulks; the thing is 
not really worth doing ; 
he will go home. Only 
Don Quixote’s tact saves 
the situation, his sense of 
leadership and his power 
of encouraging a subor- 
dinate when everything 
seems to be. going wrong. 
From the moment when 
Sancho goes up to the 
duchess and down on his 
knees to present & Don 
Quixote’s duty to $ her 
we know that he #will 
never desert his master or 
even sulk again. The 
duchess draws him out; 
she is kind to him, and 
makes him realise his own 
importance, being all the 
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OF “DON QUIXOTE” 


read Sancho’s opinion of Don Quixote as expressed to the 
duchess, likewise Don Quixote’s opinion of Sancho. The great- 
ness of Don Quixote’s mind, his wisdom and even his sanity 
(except as touching knight-errantry) become more and more 
noticeable as the tale proceeds ; while Sancho, if he becomes 
wiser through association with Don Quixote and unconscious 
imitation of him, seems also, to some persons who meet him, 
to be affected with some of his master’s madness. 

What precisely is Don Quixote’s madness? It consists 
in seeing certain things connected with the age of chivalry 
from a different point of view to that of other men he meets, 
of seeing (as we might say to-day) things which remind him of 
his own subject from a different angle to that of the uninitiated 
and unlearned. In the first part a barber’s basin of shining 
brass reminds him of the helmet of Mambrino of which he has 
read in Ariosto. Something happens in his mind, and immedi- 
ately the basin has become, and (as far as he is concerned) really 
is, the helmet of Mambrino, while to Sancho and to the rest of 
the world it is still, as it has always been, a barber’s basin. 
In the same way, the windmills remind him of giants he has 
read of, and instantly become real giants; the flock of sheep 
becomes a real army, the wayside inns become real castles, and 
the Moorish puppets real Moors whom a knight-errant is bound 
to attack. 

This is not mere pleasant fooling. Cervantes is perfectly 
serious. One of the questions which occupied thinking men 
of his time, especially in Italy, was the nature of reality. Is 
what seems real to me equally real to you? Is it equally real 
for both of us? Can it be that there are two kinds of truth: 
truth of reason and truth of faith, truth of fact and truth of 
value? Cervantes had spent many years in Italy, first in the 
household of a cardinal, and then more or less connected with 
the Spanish Army of Occupation. He had read (as he himself 
tells us) every scrap of paper he set eyes on, even the waste paper 
in the streets ; is it likely that he had not heard of the discussions 
which had been going on for half a century or more concerning 
the nature of truth? In Don Quixote, by a brilliant stroke of 
genius, he has, as it were, dramatised the argument ; the knight 
and the squire do not talk philosophy, they act it. ‘The basin 
(or helmet) is a piece of bright metal which, for Sancho, is a 
basin, while for his master it is a helmet. It is easy to say that 
Don Quixote is mad, that he has hallucinations, that he is 
deceived, because he thinks 
one way and every one 
else thinks another. An 
equally sound explanation, 
ind a more reasonable one, 
is to say that while the 
basin is, in fact, a basin, in 
value it is a helmet. For 
Sancho it most certainly is 
a basin; for Don Quixote 
it is no less certainly a 
helmet. Cervantes has 
made us see that for him, 
and also for us, it is both 
these things at the same 
time. 

From* the very be- 
ginning of the second part 
can be seen what fun 
Cervantes will have, above 
all in the notion of his 
hero being able to discuss 
his own adventures as they 
have appeared in print in 
the first part. The bachelor 
had seen the book ;_ so, too, 
had the duke and duchess, 
who read it again and 
again in spite of the dis- 
approval of their private 
chaplain. ‘There was also 
Don Quixote’s host at 
Barcelona, who must have 
read it; and a certain inn 
on the way to Barcelona 
where, while Don Quixote 
was waiting for supper, he 
heard two men discussing 





time lost in wonder and 
amusement at what he 


OF 
says. It is pleasant to 
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by “‘a native of Tordesillas,” in which, among other things 
inconsistent with his character, Don Quixote is made to forget 
Dulcinea. Finally, there is the printing-office at Barcelona, 
where Don Quixote actually finds the spurious second part, 
fresh from the printing. “Yes: I have heard of that book,” 
he says ; and walks out of the shop. 

The time that Don Quixote and Sancho spent with the 
duke and duchess is the core and pith of the genuine second 
part. The household received them in much the same way as 
an English country-house might receive, let us say, Mr. Jorrocks 
and James Pigg, Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller, or even Sherlock 
Holmes and Dr. Watson. Everyone in the house knows the 
story ; everyone recognises the visitors and knows what sort 
of things they are likely to say or do, so that it is not difficult 
to act up to them. The only thing to be done is to stage a set 
of adventures in which Jorrocks (or Sherlock Holmes) would 
appear at his best and in his most characteristic vein—tt is easy 
to imagine what sort of adventures they would be, in either 
case—and then to keep a sharp eye on the household to see that 
the joke does not go too far. ‘This is exactly what the duke and 
duchess did for Don Quixote. They staged a number of 
fantastic and unheard-of adventures, but took care to keep within 
the spirit of the books of chivalry, both the duke and the duchess 
being (so Cervantes tells us) particularly fond of that kind of 
reading. The adventures culminated in the appointment of 
Sancho to be governor of an “ island” on the duke’s property, 
where his complete seriousness and common-sense were entirely 
beyond the expectations of those who were behind the scenes. 

It cannot be too often repeated that Don Quixote was not 
written merely to satirise the books of chivalrous romance. 
Byron’s unfortunate line about Cervantes having ‘ smiled 
Spain’s chivalry away ”’ is the reverse of the truth. As a learned 
Spanish critic (Don Américo Castro) has lately pointed out, 
Cervantes himself was enormously diverted by all those fantastic 
adventures, as is proved by his wide reading of books of chivalry 
—a fact which is not easy to explain if we think of him doing it 
only to laugh at them. If that had been the case, to have read 
one or two would have been quite enough. ‘The truth is that 
Cervantes was in love with adventure for its own sake; he 
opened the door to the most extravagant and far-fetched fancies, 
but he could not resist the temptation of adding to the adventure 
a humorous, critical foot-note. 

Don Quixote did not smile all the other books of chivalry 
away. The truth is that it was so much more readable that 
it replaced them, for while it was the last book of chivalry 
it is also the first modern novel. What it introduced into 
chivalrous romance was Sancho Panza: a pair of eyes which 
could see things from a normal, human standpoint, and a mind 
which could look on them with common-sense. Cervantes 
shows us the persons and the adventures from two different 
points of view : Don Quixote’s and Sancho’s, and we are there- 
fore able to see them“ in the round.” What difference it would 
make to the ‘‘ Faerie Queene ” if we could see things a little less 
from the point of view of the knights and a little more from that 
of the squires, or even from that of the powers of evil which are 
overcome! What did Gryll think about it, or Acrasia? Even 
Sidney’s “ Arcadia”’ and Cervantes’ own “ Galatea” would 
be still alive now if they had a Sancho Panza through whose 
worldly eyes and ass’s ears we could watch the courtly gestures 
and hear the fine phrases of the others! As it is, we have them 
only from one point of view, the knight’s view, the view of 
Edmund Spenser, Sir Philip Sidney—or Don Quixote. If we 
could see them from another side, they would have a solidity 
which they now lack, the solidity which has made Don Quixote 
outlive them. And Don Quixote has outlived the chivalrous 
and pastoral romances for another reason. Sancho’s eyes are 
not only worldly ; they twinkle. So do the eyes of Cervantes. 

J. B. TREND. 


All Summer in a Day: An _ Autobiographical Fantasia, 
by Sacheverell Sitwell. (Duckworth, 16s.) 
IT is very rarely that the first few paragraphs of a book can create 
in the reader such vivid, even painful, apprehensions of excitement as 
this attempt of Mr. Sitwell’s to recapture some of those rare moments 
of childhood and youth when, as he says, “‘ Time had halted by my side 
for a second and I became suddenly drenched and wet for evermore 
in the waters of memory.” ‘These moments are common to most 
people, but anyone who has tried to describe them will recognise the 
quality of the writer who can bring back out of the past a moment of 
time, not necessarily spangled with incident, and set it before us so 
sharply that we smell and taste and feel again with the senses of childhood 
itself. This clear and lovely level is not sustained throughout, and it 
becomes an effort to follow the closely involved imagery and the rapid 
shifting in space and time. There are people who will have it that 
this difficulty is not so much a defect in technique as a wilful obstacle 
erected to obstruct all but the sympathetic, and that Mr. Sitwell, unlike 
Katharine Mansfield, will have none of that style that consists in speaking 
to the back of the room. It is, probably, true that he has never given 
much thought to the back of the room, but that this is an arrogant and 
self-conscious attitude is untenable in view of his description of his 
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lonely and ardent childhood. How much of the weakness, and how much 
more of the strength of the Sitwell family is explained by the sentence, 
““T never had any other children but my brother and sister to play 
with ”! The second part of the book, called ‘‘ Summer in a Night,” is 
at once more simple and more complicated. The difficult journey 
into the past is shorter by ten years, but the ghost recalled is no longer 
the child whose vision of the world may be set beside the ‘‘ pure and 
virgin apprehensions ”’ of the child Traherne, but a young man who 
has both lost and gained by adolescence and education. ‘The prose 
is easier to follow here. The scene is closely packed with detail brilliantly 
observed and described: the palm court of a provincial hotel, the 
Cruickshanks in a local art gallery, a scene from musical comedy. 
The flying movement is caught and kept untarnished while Mr. Sitwell 
takes us with him into whatever associated country or century he chooses. 
It is true that his method of exposition is sometimes similar to that of 
the mathematical master who sets the problem, announces the answer, 
and then says in good faith that the connection between the two is too 
obvious to require comment. But that it is not always obvious to us 
is, perhaps, more our fault than his. 

Translations and Tomfooleries, by Bernard Shaw. (Constable, 6s.) 
“ JITTA’S Atonement,” the first play in this volume, is a translation 
of ‘‘ Frau Gitte’s Siihne,” by T'rebitsch, the Austrian novelist who 
translated Mr. Shaw’s plays into German. The original play is a 
tragedy ; the translation starts life as a tragedy, ends up as a comedy, 
and if there had been another act, would have developed into a farce. 
It is an interesting and original piece of work, but the task of remaining 
solemn to the end has proved too much for the irrepressible Shaw, 
as it did in “‘ St. Joan,” to the detriment of that impressive work. ‘lhe 
truth is that Mr. Shaw loves a happy ending and cannot resist a joke, 
even in the cause of art. Perceiving the possibility of making the 
characters in this play behave sanely instead of morbidly and talk 
in a smart instead of in a melancholy manner, he has been unable 
to overcome the temptation, and has justified the change to 
himself and the reader by an ingenious ‘‘ Foreword.” Probably, he 
is quite right in saying that he has made this particular play more 
acceptable to British readers by these methods. Except to express 
the view that comedy is sometimes artistically out of place, we have 
not the smallest wish to see Mr. Shaw stop being amusing and start 
being solemn. Genuine humour is the occasional achievement of a 
genius, whereas solemnity is within the reach of every bore in creation. 
Regarding “‘ Press Cuttings,” the blank verse version of ‘‘ The Admir- 
able Bashville ” and the other purely frivolous playlets now gathered 
together for the first time, we have no criticism but that of hearty 
laughter. 


Fun on the Veld, by Leonard Flemming. (Cassell, 7s. 6d. net.) 
GENERAL SMUT has written a delightful foreward to this book 
of Leonard Flemming, a writer who is well known to South African 
readers, and deserves to be better known over here. A farmer himself 
of many years standing, this collection of amusing sketches of life in 
the Orange Free State shows that a sense of humour must be, to a 
farmer, the first necessity, barring capital, in that country of droughts 
and rains, insects and strange beasts. It is a delightful book to read 
for those who have ‘ belongings ”’ in South Africa, for it gives, in carica- 
tures of real humour, a vivid picture of the trials and troubles, amuse- 
ments and absurdities of the farmer’s daily life. ‘There is no page 
without a chuckle, ironical or blatant, and some of the diaries, accounts 
and correspondences are as good wit as one may want. “ Letters 
after a Long Drought ” will come home to many a parent, and a ‘‘ Word 
on Poultry’ has a wider application than the Orange Free State. 
The illustrations by G. H. Amshewitz, R.B.A., enhance the amusement 
of the book, which can be recommended not only to those who have 
‘* belongings,’ but as a gift to the belongings themselves, for to show 
the humorous side to those engaged in the long, hard grind we know 
farming over there must be, will be doing just the work for which 
this kindly book was intended. 
One of these Days, by Michael Trappes-Lomax. (Secker, 7s. 6d.) 
One of These Days is really one of these days: a single day, on the 
Riviera, in the lives of a young man of leisure, a young woman of the 
same, and sundry middle-aged people. Humphrey Foyle begins his 
day by deciding that he wants to marry Maeve ; Maeve herself, heart- 
whole and happy, is not anxious to marry anybody just yet ; a number 
of laughable hitches defer, all day long, Humphrey’s proposal ; and 
in the small hours of the same day we leave him in a condition common 
enough to young men who fancy themselves in love—half despairing 
because he fears that Maeve will not accept him, half relieved’ because 
he has been prevented, so far, from asking her to do so. It is all very 
witty and clever, and the author’s researches into his young man’s 
mind keep us in a ripple of amusement. As far as it goes, One of These 
Days is almost pertect ; but Mr. Trappes-Lomax, who has seen as 
acutely and written as well as this in a first novel, should not rest content 
without conquering larger fields next time. 





The Wychford Poisoning Case, by the author of ‘ The Layton 

Court Mystery.” (Collins, 7s. 6d.) 
THERE is novelty and cleverness in this unconventional detective 
story, in which the author, instead of following the usual stereotyped 
lines of a “thriller,” has broken away from the atmosphere of arti- 
ficiality and cleverly substituted a cause célébre from real life. ‘The book 
abounds in surprise climaxes, all skilfully arrived at in a series of con- 
versations taken part in by the investigators of the case, and based 
on the value of psychological deduction in criminology. In this the 
story more closely approximates to a criminal drama in real life, and 
therein lies the main interest of the novel, which may be accepted as 
a modern essay in criminology based on psychology. 

A SELECTION OF BOOKS FOR A LIBRARY LIST. 

ReLiguiz, by A. D. Godley (Oxford University Press, 18s.) ; FARRER’S 
Last JouRNEY: Upper Burma, 1919-20, by E. H. M. Cox (Dulau, 18s.) ; 
HARTLEBURY CASTLE, by Ernest Harold Pearce, Bishop of Worcester 
(S.P.C.K., 12s. 6d.); THe Book oF THE BEAR, twenty-one tales translated 
from the Russian, by Jane Harrison and Hope Mirrlees (Nonesuch Press), 
6s.); THe Lorp or Lasraz, by Pio Baroja (Knopf, 7s. 6d.); THE 
INFATUATION OF PETER, by Katharine Tynan (Collins, 7s. 6d.) ; HARVEST, 
by Peter Deane (Hodder and Stoughton, 75. 6d.). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SPOILING CHELTENHAM. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Si1r,—The proposal to make a radical and most 
unfortunate change in the row of shops known 
as Montpelier Walk at Cheltenham, described 
in a letter from Mr. W. H. Knowles, is one 
which should be resisted with all the force 
that public opinion can bring to bear on such a 
question. Montpelier Walk is a unique and 
very interesting example of a period of archi- 
tecture, the appreciation of which is continually 
growing. The introduction of three marble 
shop-fronts would ruin the whole composition, 
and Cheltenham would lose something which 
can never be replaced. Should the opposit:on 
to the scheme not succeed in preventing it, 
we can only suggest that the members of the 
Civic Society and all their friends should 
combine to boycott shops where goods are 
displayed in such meretricious surroundings. 
—GERALD WELLESLEY. 


AUSTRIA FOR WINTER SPORTS. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Having read with great interest your 
article on ‘‘ Winter Sports,’? may I venture to 
remind your readers that Austria, too, has claims 
to be included among those countries which are 
prepared to give facilities in this respect to 
English visitors? I have had an opportunity 
in recent months of visiting the principal 
winter sport centres of Austria, such as St. 
Anton, Innsbriick and its neighbourhood, 
Kitzbiihel, and last, but not least, the Sem- 
meting; and I know how anxious the local 
authorities and the hotel proprietors are to 
welcome English visitors, and how zealously 
they have been putting their houses in order 
for that purpose. In that respect they have 
been ably seconded by the Austrian Govern- 
ment, the Austrian Federal Railways, and the 
Austrian Minister in London, and thanks to all 
these efforts the Austrian Travel Bureau has 
been opened in London at 25, Cockspur Street, 
where all the necessary information can be 
obtained. The cost of the journey to Austria 
is, of coutse, a little more than to Switzerland, 
but, on the other hand, hotel prices are generally 
low, and at some of the resorts, like the Sem- 
mering, for example, the hotels have a de luxe 
standard, and there again the prices are reason- 
able. ‘The mountains of Austria, which raise 
such difficult agricultural and economic prob- 
lems for the new republic, may yet help to 
replenish its coffers, should winter sports- 
men flock there in sufficient numbers. At any 
rate, the Austrians are now taking seriously their 
new industry, the development of the tourist 
trafic.—NEIL GRANT. 
DEVIL DANCERS. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—The pleasant illustrated article in your 
Christmas Number on “ The Mummers’ Play,” 
emboldens me to send you a photograph 





DRIVING AWAY DEVILS. 


of people who look rather like Mummers in 
a different part of the world. ‘The Ramazan, 
the greatest festival of the Mohammedan 
year, is, in many parts, generally preceded by 
the ceremony of ‘“ Devil Driving.” Here 
are some of the Devil Dancers, who, two or 
three days before the annual events start, visit 
the villages and houses of the people, and 
with loud bangs on the drum and. shrill 
notes on the trumpets from the attendant 
musicians, dancing with fantastic contortions, 
endeavour to drive away the devils or unclean 
spirits who may be lurking in the vicinity. 
The figures in the masks are supposed to 
represent the chief devil and his wife, and to 
have the power of frightening the lesser devils 
away.—B. A. 
PUPPIES AND POULTRY. 
To THE Eprror. 

Sir,—I was much amused by what I saw on 
entering a farmyard some time ago. A terrier 
puppy made his appearance and began to 
chase some fowls about. Even the cock was 
intimidated, and the puppy was having it all 
his own way when he came up against a game 
hen, which instead of fleeing, boldly confronted 
him. She had taken his measure, and he soon 
found his yapp:ngs useless. A sudden dart 
and she was at him, and he was flying for all 
he was worth. The other hens, seeing how 





matters were going, and headed by the now 
valiant cock, hastened in pursuit. A rough- 
haired terrier of mine has his own ideas 
as to what is permissible on the part of . 
my Rhode Island Red poultry. I allow them, 
for a short period every day, admission to the 
lower part of my garden and lawn. As a puppy, 
“Pip ” made up his mind as to how far they 
ought to be allowed to go, and strictly kept 
them to his views. In doing so he encountered 
the Rhode Island cockerel, which would not 
tamely submit. A daily scrimmage was the 
result, each growing more capable of holding 
his own, until it was obvious that both looked 
forward to the daily tussle and accepted battle 
with the keenest relish. ‘The cockerel is 
now a formidable bird, with his long spurs, 
considerable height and breadth and weight. 
The terrier skirmishes round him, always with 
a view to securing a tail feather. The cockerel 
is admirably quick at foiling his rushes and 
endeavouring to counter by an attack with his 
beak. By and by the pace tells and the dog 
has to lie down to recover breath and occa- 
sionally has to retire to liquor up at a fountain. 
The cockerel quite understands this and waits 
for the fresh round. ‘The success of the terrier 
in securing feathers was certainly very small, 
but one day, when I was writing in my studio, 
“Pip” made his appearance, and with an air 
of great importance laid a cock’s feather at 
my feet, as much as to say, “* You see I can 
get them sometimes.” ‘The next day they 
were both spoiling for a fight, and this time 
the terrier, rendered perhaps less cautious by 
his recent success, had a beakful of his posterior 
hair extracted, thus squaring accounts.—A 
Doc Lover. 


OLD COUNTRY RECIPES. 
To THE Eprror. 
51rR,—Perhaps your correspondent “‘ P ” might 
like the following rhyming old recipe : 
THE PRINCE OF PLUM PuUDDINGs. 
Take the foot of a kine 
And chop very fine, 
And when it’s well ground 
Add currants one pound. 
Eight ounces of bread 
Through a colander shread ; 
Six ounces of suet, 
And a nutmeg add to it. 
E ght eggs beaten thin, 
I would have you put in ; 
To this add some salt, 
And ’twill be without fault, 
With sugar one handful ; 
*T will all make a panful. 
Three hours you must boil it, 
One more would not spoil it. 
When dished for the table 
You may add, if you’re able, 
Some butter and wine ; 
And you'll say twill outshine 
All the puddings in Engiand 








Whenever you dine. 


THE GAME CHICKEN IN THE RING. 


—K. H. 
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CORBELLING ON WATERLOO 
BRIDGE. 
To THE Evrror. 
Sir,—The Pont Neuf in Paris is an example 
of a bridge widened by corbelling out the 
footwalks, as is proposed for Waterloo Bridge. 
‘lo my mind, moreover, it is an example of 
how badly corbelling can be done. I notice 
that you consider Sir Reginald Blomfield’s 
design for the widening the best. From the 
photograph included in the report, it seemed 
to me that Mr. Maurice Webb’s proposal, for 
4 continuous moulding supporting the overhang, 
was more in character with Rennie’s design. 
I agree that London dirt and London atmos- 
phere will render the widening of the bridge 
almost invisible in elevation. But it is when 
the bridge is seen in sharp perspective—at 
present its most powerful aspect—that the 
overhang will be prejudicial to the design. A 
continuous moulding would, to my mind, be 
less irritating than a series of heavy corbels.— 
Curius CROWE. 
‘«* MOONLIGHTING”? IN LAKELAND. 
To THE Eprror,. 

Sirn—The Fell Dale farmers of the West 
Cumberland district of Lakeland are much 
exercised in mind by reason of a recrudes- 
cence of the ancient crime of sheep stealing. 





VALLEY. 


IN THE UPPER ESK 


CORBELLING ON THE PONT NEUF. 


The “rustlers”? have paid special attention 
to Mitredale, that wild and beautiful valley at 
the head of which stands majestic Scaw Fell 
and also Bootle Fell near to the Ulpha valley. 
One of the farmers of Mitredale has lost no 
less than fifty lambs by this mysterious agency, 
which is most uncommonly difficult to deal 
with in a country where the sheep pastures 
are miles of upland moor and rugged mountain 
crags. The mysterious grey car (a near relative 
of this vehicle was heard of in various localities 
during the war) has been noticed travelling at 
night-time, and it is quite possible that the all- 
useful light van may be employed to convey the 
stolen sheep away from their own districts to 
distant markets for sale—Mary C. Fair. 


© LUMPTY-TUM.’’ 
To THE EpItTor. 
Sir,—I was much interested in the note sent 
by your correspondent, Mr. 'T’. Ratcliffe, 
dealing with the quaint subject of “ lumpty- 
tum.” Mr. Ratcliffe remarks that this peculiar 
dish was once very popular among the labouring 
classes in Derbyshire. I would like to add 
that, during the winter of 1915-16, when I was 
in Hampshire, I happened to call at a cottage 
occupied by a farm labourer and his lusty 
brood. The family consisted of the two parents 
and eight children, ranging in age from a few 
months to nineteen years. One of their favourite 


dishes was a very wholesome, though, to an 
onlooker, unappetising, preparation to which the 
mother referred as ‘‘ lumpy pudding.” This con- 
sisted of a mess of oatmeal porridge sprinkled 
with salt, while in the midst of it were placed 
great lumps of fat bacon—like greasy islands ! 
At the time, I took no more than a merely 
casual interest in the rather unsightly dish ; but 
I wonder, now, after reading Mr. Ratcliffe’s 
note, if this queer hotch-potch might be a lineal 
descendant of ‘ lumpty-tum ”! And, if so, it 
would be interesting to know if the Hamp- 
shire labourer, whose family relished “‘ lumpy 
pudding ” so keenly, was a native of that 
county or if he had come originally from 
Derbyshire —CLIFFoRD W. GREATOREX. 
ANYBODY’S PET VIXEN? 

To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—Recently a vixen was caught in a rat- 
trap at Wimbledon Park. Of course, she may 
have been brought up to town as a pet and 
escaped, in which case, doubtless, the owner 
will seize this opportunity of compensating 
me for five chickens which I unintentionally 
contributed towards his pet’s maintenance. 
On the other hand, the vixen may have wan- 
dered in, in which case it must be rather unusual 
so near London. She was about three-quarters 
grown and showed no sign of having worn a 
collar.—C. E. F. 
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THE NEW 


CATALOGUE 
for 1927 


UR choice strains of Vegetables, Flowers, etc., 

represent the highest possible standard of 
quality and productivity. We specially direct 
readers’ attention to the important matter of 
quality in Vegetables on page 1 of the new 
Catalogue. In addition to the large list of new Sweet 
Peas and other Flowers contained in this Catalogue, 
there is a special section devoted to Lawns. 
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Seedsmen to H.M. The King, 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W. 20 
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High-Class Cigarettes 
at a moderate price 


CIGARETTES 


10 2550100 
10d. _2/- 4/- 7/10 


‘‘Made by hand, one at a time.” 


Ardath Tobacco Co., Ltd., London 


Number — 5 5 5 Virginia 
25 50 
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OR beauty of design, for 

superior quality of material, 
for perfection of workmanship, 
and for supreme comfort and 
efficiency, the “ Heaped” Fire 
from the first has been pre- 
dominant amongst fireplaces. 


Catalogue C sent on application 


BRATT, COLBRAN & CO. 


and the “ Heaped ” Fire Co., Ltd. 
10, Mortimer Street, W.1 


Telephone : Museum 6701 & 6702. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Proteus Wesdo London.” 


Sussex Agents: J. J. G. SAUNDERS & SONS, Brighton 
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Are they on your car ? 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO, LTD. BIRMINGHAM — BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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THE SIDE-SADDLE SEAT. 
To THE EpDIToR. 
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can be as well controlled in the side-saddle a copy in advance—M. F. McTaccart, 
as when being ridden astride. As some other Lieutenant-Colonel. 


Sir,—My old friend “ Spindrift,’ in his readers of Country LirzE may have mis- te ee 


customary cloak of anonymity, once more understood the point of my criticism as com- THE LONG-TAILED FIELD MOUSE. 
grasps the bludgeon with his usual vigour. pletely as “ Spindrift” has, I will repeat it. To THE EpITorR. 


But his blows are delivered in not unguarded I said that the riding in question was as good — Sir,—In reply to your correspondent’s enquiry, 
quarters and leave me unperturbed. He as possible for the side-saddle, but I tried I am sorry to have to say that this pretty little 


asks you how I dare assert that a rider in 1 to demonstrate that, 


even under the best rodent is at times very carnivorous. I have 


side-saddle has less control than in a cross conditions, greater control could have been known them to enter a cage of doves and kill 


ore s ’ | actricia "Thase te < : > . ° 

one. [he question has on'y to be asked attained astride. This is a point I hope to young birds in the nest ; also I have had them 
to be answered. I not only dare, but I bz able to show very clearly by numerous _ kill budgerigars and eat their heads. The fact 
challenge ‘“‘ Spindrift”? or any of his “‘ wide- pictures in my forthcoming book. Perhaps that a trapped specimen made a meal of his 


experienced ” friends, to prove that a horse “ Spindrift ’’ will do me the honour of ordering brother surprises me not at all.—H. C. BRooke. 





LOOKING 


HOW ‘THE ASCOT GOLD CUP 


UESDAY next is one of the biggest entry-closing dates 

of the whole year for flat racing. What are known as 

the Spring Handicaps close on that day, as also do 

certain races at Ascot, including the Gold Cup. Every- 

one knows what a vast difference there is between the 
brilliant entry for this race, including as it does all the best 
horses in this country and in France, and the character of the 
field as it comes to be constituted on the day of the race. 
Coronach, of course, will be in the coming entry. I am not 
sure about Picaroon. It is so long since anything was heard of 
this rather tragic horse. In the autumn I heard that he was 
going to the stud, and he may be there for all I know. Still, 
I do not see him advertised with others of Mr. A. R. Cox’s sires, 
which include, of course, Gay Crusader and Lemberg. Perhaps 
Alec Taylor is going to have one more try to train him. Hitherto, 
when just on the point of absolute fitness, he has developed a 
mysterious blood-poisoning trouble. It ruined his career both 
as a three and as a four year old. 

Solario has left the racecourse for good. Colorado is another 
mystery subject. He was turned out of training after about the 
middle of June in the hope that the lameness which appeared 
to defy diagnosis might vanish as mysteriously as it had come. 
What his future is going to be I have, of course, no idea, but it 
will be rather sad if Colorado should be denicd a chance of 
showing us what a high class colt he was cn the day that he gave 
short shrift to Coronach for the Two Thousand Guineas. He 
did not do at all badly in the Derby, though the lameness had 
come upor him before he went to Epsom. I fancy Mr. Lambton 
did not get really alarmed at that time as, whatever it was, the 
colt soon got sound again. 

It was after a gallop that he walked and trotted unsound. 
There was absolutely nothing to show, I understand, either in 
the limbs or the shoulders. It just came and went, and I believe 
even the rheumatism theory was rejected. Apart from that, there 
was that curious strangling affection of the throat which from 
time to time asserted itself both in gallops and on the race- 
course. Mr. Persse was telling me that he has had several 
horses with the same trouble, and I rather gathered that Tetra- 
tema was one of them. Lord Derby’s colt has had a chequered 
career so far, but I shall hope to see his name in the Ascot Gold 
Cup entry, even though many will gravely doubt his ability to 
stay the long course. Phalaris has yet to produce an Ascot 
Gold Cup winner. 

Foxlaw ard Bongrace, of course, will be there. Perhaps 
Foliation will encourage her owner to find her a place in the 
entry. Bongrace gave the impression that the farther she went 
the better she would be suited. She is that rare exception in 
these days, a natural stayer. It has been claimed that there 
would be many more stayers were trainers to specialise more 
with them. We are led to believe that their horses are never 
asked to stay a long distance, which is precisely why they are 
called non-stayers. I want a better reason than that to account 
for the poverty in the land where genuine stayers are concerned. 
The methods of race riding, the greater strain on the nervous 
system of horses, because of big fields, starting episodes and that 
frantic race riding to which I have referred, also the tendency 
to over-race horses—all these are contributory reasons why 
stayers are in so small a minority, especially among high-class 
horses. 

Bongrace, then, is a rare exception. What helps her so 
vastly is her temperament and her will to give of her best. She 
is built on what are called the old-fashioned lines of a stayer, 
and she is a sluggish sort that does not seem to comprehend 
why she should give of her best until much pressed to do so. 
Then the response is forthcoming. She races tod, with her head low, 
as most true stayers do, and I carry in mind now the preture of 
her as she simply forged herself past Glommen, poking her head 
forward in sheer determination, and winning one of the prettiest 
races seen on Newmarket Heath in 1926. I am referring to the 
race for the Jockey Club Cup. Yes; Bongrace is sure to be 
found in the entry when it comes to be made known next week. 

Her old rival, Glommen, will also be there. This horse 
is lacking in class, but so were By Jingo, Periosteum and Happy 


INTO 1927 


ENTRY MAY BE SHAPED. 


Man at the time of entry for the Ascot Gold Cup. Yet they were 
returned the winners in their respective years, all since the 
Great War. I really do not know where high-class horses are to 
come from this time. All the notables, except Coronach, seem 
to have passed away into stud life. Foxlaw and Glommen 
do not represent high class. I do not look upon Comedy King 
as a stayer. Perhaps a few that become three year olds on the 
first day of the New Year will be entered, though it is always 
long odds against a horse of that age. Actualy the last time 
a three year old won was Bomba in 1909, and he did so for 
Mr. James de Rothschild at a very long price. Willbrook, 
a three year old, very nearly beat Aleppo in 1914, but the winrer 
that year was of the Periosteum—By Jingo—Happy Men iype. 
Prior to Bomba the three year old to win was Love Wiscly, in 
1896, which was when Persimmon was a three year old. Love 
Wisely had little to do. ; 

l'rarce, no doubt, will make a considerable entry, and shou!d 
anything occur to prevent Coronach from running, our friends 
will be given a rare opportunity to carry off our premier Cup 
trophy. Personally, I am keeping an open mind about whether 
Coronach will stay an Ascot Gold Cup course. I hope he will do so, 
for we need a stout-hearted defender if, as I anticipate, the French 
do descend on us in force this year. We want, too, another to 
follow in the footsteps of Solario and win cup honours as a four 
year old. So many horses have disappeared from the racecourse 
at the end of their three year old careers. 

Among other important events to close next week I may 
mention the Queen’s Prize at Kempton Park, the City and 
Suburban, which has been increased in value, the Yorkshire Cup, 
which is a £1,000 hardicap of two miles, to be decided at the 
York Spring Meeting in May; the Manchester Cup, the Coronz- 
tion Cup at Epsom, the Coventry Stakes at Ascot, the King 
George Stakes at Goodwood, and the Gimcrack Stakes to be 
decided at York in August. It is certainly singular to find 
entries asked for a race at Goodwood as far ahead as 1930— 
the Gratwicke Stakes, for three year olds. Actually those that 
will run are not yet born! The entries will be of mares covered 
in 1926. It only costs £3 to enter for this race, but it costs 
£100 to send a horse to the post. Last Goodwood meeting the 
Gratwicke Stakes brought out four runners, and it was won by a 
filly named Cymophane, owned by Mrs. Arthur James. The 
stake was worth {2,258, so that it will be urderstood what a 
deal the owners contributed to this particular fat prize. 

We shall see Coronach entered for the Coronation Cup. 
Here, again, if he won, he would be following in Solario’s example. 
The handicaps will do well, as also will all events for two year 
olds, for I am sure there never were so many horses in training. 
It is not going to be easy to win races in 1927, unless, of course, 
you have the good horses. Let them b2 only moderate, and the 
exploitation of them at once becomes a matter of anxiety. So 
long as he keeps well, a champion like Coronach is sure to add 
to his laurels; he is so superior to any others. But if his trainer 
should not be satisfied as to his physical fitness, we may be sure 
the son of Hurry On will not be exploited. If you have a high- 
class sprinter like Highborn II, then, even at this time of day, you 
can earmark him for a race like the King George Stakes at 
Goodwood. You see Diomedes is out of the way now. 

Even if Oojah were to be a transformed horse on firm going 
it would not matter. He, too, is out of the way, for I have 
just heard from Mr. J. B. Joel (who is now the horse’s sole owner, 
having purchased his brother’s half), that Oojah is actually 
located at the Childwickbury Stud, where he is to stand at the 
nominal fee of nine sovereigns. This season he is to have 
twenty-five of his owner’s best mares. Next season he will 
have thirty of his owner’s. Clearly, therefore, he is going to 
have every chance to make good. If he has not done so by that 
time the public will not want to make use of the horse. On 
the other hand, if he does well, Mr. Joel will have a notable 
possession with offspring that will claim valuable stallion allow- 
ances in breeders’ races. 

Just a few notes on National Hunt matters as I have ex- 
perienced them of late. There was a capital meeting shortly 
before Christmas at Hurst Park, and it struck me that the winter 
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sport was not at all unhealthy, and was certainly not going to 
die because of the betting tax. For one thing, the weather was 
excellent. It really does make a big difference if the right sort 


of weather is in the ascendant. The keen and the brave do not 
mind mud and rain, varied with occasional sleet, frost, biting 
winds and a dose of fog. But the folk who really go to 


make a decent crowd suggestive of animation and some pros- 
perity prefer fine conditions, and, if possible, the palest of pale 
winter sunshine. Only, let it be sunshine. Hurst Park had good 
fortune in this respect. 

I noticed a horse of the right type in Great Span, who was 
returned the winner of a three mile handicap chase. He won, 
too, in such smooth fashion after they had come a rattling 
good gallop throughout. They do not hang about in steeple- 
chases in these times. Great Span is a horse of size and power 
in the right places. With it, too, he has quality such as you do 
not often see in the chaser, and as he is comparatively a young 
horse, only five year’s old, he seems to me an admirable proposi- 
tion, in the sense that he fulfils most, or all, of those virtues you 
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look for in a probable Grand National winner. I see he is by 
Bridge of Earn from a mare named Mullion (1910), who is by 
His Majesty, from Kilmorna, by Kilwarlin. : 
So far, the best young hurdler seen out seems to be Zeno, 
by King William, and belonging to Mr. A. C. E. Howeson, who 
has a few horses with Walter Nightingall at Epsom. Zeno 
makes a habit of beating his opponents by long distances. At 
Gatwick, for instance, he ‘‘ distanced ’’’ the second. The latter 
was no other than Friar Wile, who, last flat racing season, was 
doing well for Lord Woolavington, and was then sold for 3,500 
guineas to Sir Robert McAlpine. Friar Wile will have to do better 
than this if he is going to justify that big price. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Washington Singer has a smart young hurdler named Grassmoor, 
by Phalaris from Blackaton. Grassmoor won a nice flat race 
at Sandown Park last summer, and was far more renowned 
as a racehorse than, say, Zeno. The latter might beat him at 
hurdling, which only goes to show what difference a few hurdles 
make. Anyhow, Grassmoor cannot be so bad, as he made an 
auspicious début at Hurst Park. PHILIPPOS, 





MONTE 


ANY thousards of individuals in every quarter of 
the globe say that the finest climate in the world 
is to be found on the Mediterranean coasts, that the 
best of the seaboards is along the French Riviera, 
and that the gem of tho Céte d’Azur is Monte Carlo. 
They are right. Here is the whole world in miniature—open 
spaces, the sea, high hills, olive groves and sub-tropical vegetation, 
the pleasures and luxuries of a great city, music, opera, theatres 
as good as can be found anywhere ; sport, motoring, yachting, 
the tables, for those who like them; and all in a perfect setting 
with the blue sea in front, the light and shade of the hills behind 
and a blue vault overhead. What more could anyone want ? 


CARLO 


The setting of Monte Carlo is marvellous; for there it 
lies on its bay, sheltered from the north by the mountains 
of the Grande Corniche and from the east and south-east 
by old Monaco on the spit of land that juts out into the 
blue Mediterranean. Although few visitors are energetic 
enough to climb up above the town, yet such a gentle form 
of exercise yields its reward. There, on some hillside farm, 
one may sit in the shade—and shade is sometimes pleasant 
even in mid-winter—and look out on the panorama of the 
Riviera and blue sea through a grey green frame of olive foliage 
or the dark, dusky branches of Riviera pines. With such a 
climate as is found on the Mediterranean littoral it is usually 
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The Prince of Monaco’s 
Palace on Old Monaco 
Rock. 


T is a popular fallacy that those who run away from the worst of 

our climate and spend the winter months on warm and sunny 

shores are idle and wealthy, and pleasure seeking only. In truth 

about two-thirds of them leave England for reasons of health—to 
convalesce in a decently helpful climate, to soothe and heal nerves 
frayed with worry and over-work, to escape the fogs and the raw 
dampness so harmful to delicate throats and chests, to take, indeed, 
the greatly needed natural tonic of a sunlight cure. 

These yearly migrants are lucky and wise when they choose Monte 
Carlo for their winter headquarters. Contrary to the general con- 
ception of it, this lovely town in its quaint and original setting is an 
ideal health resort, possessing all the necessary attributes and amenities 

natural and otherwise—with the added advantage of never appearing 
to be a health resort at all the strongest recommendation 
I could possibly give it to the honest convalescent, the tired, the run- 
down, and the perfectly healthy but merely not robust, for who wants 
to convalesce in a seeming haunt of invalids or escape illness at the 
cost of having to spend the time in a tangible and depressing atmosphere 
of symptoms, complaints and “ cures ”’! 

Monte Carlo’s natural magnificence and un-self-conscious gaiety 
are magnetically health-giving of themselves—no one could ever 
be depressed or dull while in the midst of them—and the vivid golden 
sunshine which warms and glows there all the winter through, and the 
clear, warm, gently-bracing air which never sharpens to become a 
cold wind as at less sheltered places on the same bright coast, are 
unequalled restoratives. The bulwark of the sudden rugged hills, 
at the base and up the steep slopes of which the town is built, shuts 
off the icy-fingered winds which occasionally blow down from the Alps 
and constitute a bitter problem in Riviera towns not so protected ; 
and the curve of the hills to east and west heads off unwanted blasts 
and breezes from other quarters. Often and often have I seen Monte 
Carlo’s blue bay lie lazily warm and rippleless in the sun while the sea, 
a couple of miles out, has been lashed to fury by a bitter wind which 
had topped the Alps and torn harmlessly high over Monte Carlo’s 
head ; and seen, too, the gardens and terraces thronged with lightly- 
clad people revelling in almost tropical sunshine, which soaked delici- 
ously into one’s very bones, and in warmly-scented shade in which 
one could comfortably linger, on a day when, on other parts of the coast 
but a few miles distant, there was a treacherous wind teasing and nipping 
through the warmth of the sunlight, and it was like slipping into a pool 
of ice-cold water to step even for a moment into the shade. 


This sheltered position and equable temperature are an almost 
inestimable asset from the convalescent point of view, for there is 
nothing so dangerous at this stage as sudden changes or treacherous 
extremes. Bronchial cases particularly regain health and strength 
out here with amazing rapidity, for the air, in addition 
to its invariable mildness, possesses some special healing 
qualities said to be due to the properties of the flowers and 
aromatic trees and plants which grow in such exquisite 
and amazing abundance, and with whose myriad scents 
the air is laden. 


As for treatments, when these are required there 
are—though you never somehow seem to notice them, 
so very wisely unobtrusive they are—one or two up-to- 
date curative establishments in Monte Carlo which rank 
among the best in Europe. The Physiotherapic Estab- 
lishment, superintended by Dr. Boyer, a famous radio- 
logist and diagnostician, provides thermal treatment 
of the most varied and modern order—electric, medicated, 
massage, Turkish baths and so on—at very moderate 
charges. ‘There is also a Thermal “‘ Bar ’’ in connection 
with it—an innovation—where most of the well-known 
Continental internal water-cures (Vichy, Vittel, Contrexé- 
ville, Vals, Evian, Plombiére, etc.) can be taken. And 
the Zhender Institute, where tired lax muscles are 
tautened and braced, slack figures made lithe and 
trim, superfluous flesh removed, dull complexions made 
clear and bright, nervous subjects given poise and 
confidence, all by methods which obviate any fear of 
strain and call for no unnecessary effort on the part of 
the participator, is undoubtedly the foremost institute 
of its kind. 





MONTE CARLO 


The _ Riviera’s 
Health Resort. 


Most of all, perhaps, do tired, run-down and convalescent people 
want interest, inspiration and infinite variety, and nowhere else in 
the world are these so abundantly provided. Just to sit on the sunny 
terraces with their wide sweep of exquisite view—sapphire sea, purple- 
brown rocks and hills, Old Monaco to the right, the dainty little picture- 
book harbour below, rugged promontory after rugged promontory 
melting into the golden haze away to the left—just to sit there and 
watch it, and watch the passing show of promenading people (nota- 
bilities from every country in the world) is enough to keep one enthralled, 
amused and interested for very many days. 


But there are a score of other fascinating peaceful things to do 
: incomparable gardens to laze in—colourful perfumed riots of 
flowering shrubs and flowers ; gentle walks and drives up out of the 
town, amongst silent grey-green olive groves, woods feathery and 
sweet with the yellow mimosa, orange groves bright with fruit and 
heavy-scented with the fragrance of the blossom, and round the 
headlands and lovely blue bays to east and west ; Old Monaco to visit 
the most fascinating of semi-medizval towns ; Monte Carlo itself, most 
bright and beautiful of places, to wander in. Afternoon Recitals 
in the Casino’s beautiful music room (Monte Carlo’s musical season is 
deservedly world-famous) ; golf on the most invigorating of mountain 
links for those who are able for anything so strenuous ; first-class 
tennis to watch, and tennis of any grade of excellence to play, if you 
will. More concerts in the evening or the Theatre—Grand Opera, 
Russian Ballet, Comedy, Pictures—a tremendous choice. 
There are several dates which should be carefully noted by 
prospective visitors : 
TENNIS. 
Club. 
1. Championship of Monaco and the Family Bowl, December 18th-26th. 
2. La Festa Club Championship, January 3rd-7th. 
3. The Championship of Monte Carlo, the Butler Trophy and Beaumont Cup will be 
contested in February. 
4. Championships of Beausoleil, Trophies and Family Bowl, April rrth-17th. 
5. Match—La Festa Club versus Bordighera Tennis Club, at Monte Carlo, January 8th. 
Go.r.— Weekly Competitions on the wonderful course on Mont Agel. 
Doc Suow.—In March. 
GRAND AUTOMOBILE WEEK.—In March. 
REGATTAS.—Dates not yet fixed. 
Fétes, Grand Balls, Veglioni, Flower Balls and Children’s Fancy Dress Dances have 
been arranged to take place regularly throughout the season. 


The International Championships, held on the fine courts of La Festa Tennis 


And, of special Musical Interest : 
December 1oth.—The famous Composer, Monsieur Louis Abbiate, 
Carlo Orchestra in his own compositions. 
December 29th.—M. Phillippe Gaubert will conduct the Orchestra. 
January 12th.—Sir Landon Ronald will lead a very special Grand Classical and Modern 
Concert. 
January 24th. 
January 25th. 
January 206th. 


conducts the Monte 


Opening of the Season of Chamber music. 

Opening of Grand Opera Season. 

First Musical Recital of the Season. 

February 2nd.—M. Pierre Monteau conducts a Classical and Modern programme 

March 16th.—Beethoven Centenary Festival conducted by M. Leon Jénin, leader-in-chief 
of the Monte Carlo Orchestra, and Chapel Master to H.S.H. the Prince of Monaco. 

April 4th.—Recital for two pianos by Jean Wiener and Clement Doucet. 

April 6th—M. Paul Paray of “ Paris Garde Republicaine"’ fame will conduct a special 
Classical and Modern Concert. 


It is not generally realised that the journey from London to 
Monte Carlo occupies little more than twenty-four hours, and that it is 
the easiest and most comfortable Continental journey of the present 
day . . . through trains from Calais, and trains so luxuriously 


comfortable that every minute of the journey, both during the waking 
and sleeping hours, is thoroughly enjoyed. 
English visitors can obtain further details and information from the 


different Travel Agencies, Agence Francaise du Tourisme, 56, Haymarket, 
London, S.W., or Madame Henon, Le Palis, Rue des Roses, Monte Carlo. 
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Smart — 
O -Yes 


and have you noticed the 
reason? Shoes are the hall- 
mark of smartness to-day, 
and Cherry Blossom Boot 
Polish preserves the leather, 
and easily gives a smart and 
lasting shine. 
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CHERRY BLOSSOM 
BOOT POLISH 


Black, Brown, Tonette and White for Patent and Coloured Shoes in 
tins of a size that offer wonderful value at 24d., 44d. and 6d. 


The Chiswick Polish Co., Ltd,, Chiswick, W.4, Makers of 


MANSION POLISH—ficry ina ‘Furniture. 
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possible, even in mid-winter, to 
sit down at ease and view 
the beauties of the country- 
side without that feeling of 
chill creeping over one as it 
does farther north even on the 
finest day. 

In the spring Monte Carlo is 
one of the hubs of the universe. 
Not only is the weather plea- 
santly warm, but it is then that 
the main season is in full swing 
with its sporting events, and 
that the opera, ballet, music 
and theatre are at their best. 
The opera is world - famous, 
and justly so, for not only do 
famous artists appear—Mmes. 
30urdon, Dalla Rizza and MM. 
Franz, Vanni-Marcoux and 
Zonelli are among them this 
scason—but the orchestra and 
chorus are magnificently trained, 
such a necessary adjunct to a 
perfect performance and one 
that can only be attained by a 
constant attention to details 
and the very high ideal that 
the director himself. In 
this season of. 1927 the reper- 
toire consists, among others, of 
La Princesse Turandot, Par- 
sifal, Boris Goudonoff, Ivan le 
Terrible, Fay-yen-fah, and Les 
Contes d’ Hoffmann, sufficiently 
wide a selection to appeal to every opera-goer. Then M. Serge 
Diaghilef’s Russian Ballet will also be in full swing, and, in 
addition to the usual repertoire which has charmed so many thou- 
sands, the Triumph of Neptune, Le Chant du Rossignol, jack in 
the Box, Pastorale and Sadko are being presented. The patrons 
of the theatre and concert room are catered for in the same 
lavish manner. In addition to their own admirable conductor, 
M. Jehin, the Monte Carlo orchestra will play under the batons of 
other famous conductors during the season, among them Sir 
Landon Ronald and M. Pierre Monteux. It will be seen that 
those in charge of the musical and theatrical arrangements 
do not allow grass to grow under their feet. There has rarely 
been a season with such interesting programmes, and the theatre 
and opera are so uniformly good that nothing can be picked 
out for special praise ; in fact, Monte Carlo is living up to its 
reputation of giving the best that can be supplied for the zsthetic 
sense. 

Although Monte Carlo nestles under the hills, there is still 
room. for outdoor sport. The tennis courts are famous, and as 
tennis is becoming more popular every year, it is as well for 
visitors to remember their existence. In addition to an ample 
number of courts for ordinary requirements, there are a number 
of tournaments, such as the La Festa Club’s Championship and 
the Championships of Monte Carlo. While Monte Carlo is 
close to many golf courses, yet it has its own course, perched 


sets 
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CARLO FROM THE OLD FORT. 

on the hillside above it on the slopes of Mont Agel, near the old 
village of La Turbie. Apart from its wonderful situation, with 
a magnificent view of sea and coast and mountain, the Mont 
Agel course is most exciting and quite up to championship form, 
with turf of first class quality practically unequalled in the South 
of France. 

As Monte Carlo holds the key position of the French Riviera, 
it is Only natural that it is a centre of motoring. It is true that 
the coast road is often overcrowded, but are there not the Grande 
and the Middle Corniche, both magnificent roads, along which 
one can make one’s way with a constant change of scene and 
wonderful panoramas of mountain ranges and sea coast? It 
is on the Upper Corniche that the motorist in early spring can 
begin to realise the climate of the Mediterranean coast, for on 
one side he gets glimpses of ranges still under their winter coat 
of snow, looking hard and cold, and not so very far away ; then 
below him he sees the sea and white towns and villas nestling 
in their gardens with orange trees and olive groves; and all 
the while he smells the hot fragrance of the sun-drenched pines, 
with, perhaps, a faint additional sweetness from mimosa blossoms 
waited up from some garden below. Then he can realise that 
the Riviera is, indeed, an enchanted land. From Monte Carlo 
the keen motorist can do many interesting excursions into the 
Maritime Alps, and return the same day. The roads are usually 
in good condition and are, without exception, well graded, so 
that all that is required is 
efficient brakes. 

And so the days spent at 
Monte Carlo can be pleasantly 
spent. If one is luxuriously 
minded, they may be spent on 
the fashionable round of late 
rising, a stroll on the great 
terrace below the Casino, a 
lunch at one of the many 
excellent restaurants to be found 
throughout the town, and so 
on. Or, if one is more energetic, 
there is the walk round the 
harbour, which is usually filled 
with trim yachts, for the safe 
anchorage makes it a popular 
rendezvous for yachtsmen, and 
so up the steep streets of old 
Monaco to the Aquarium on the 
point, and there, on the terrace, 
one can look eastwards and 
get a wonderful picture of 
Monte Carlo gleaming in the 
sun, with the colours made more 
brilliant by the reflection from 
the harbour and bay and the 
coast line beyond running away 
and away and softening in the 
distance beyond the Italian 
frontier. It is there that one 
can sit for hours on end and 
marvel at the beauties of Monte 
Carlo fathered by the mountains 
on one side and mothered by 
the sea. 


Copyright. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


SUTTON PLACE TO BE LET 


ITTLE or nothing has been done this 
week in actual sales, but the holidays 
are usually useful in family and other 
discussions about existing or desired 
interests in real estate, and those 
discussions, sometimes quite permitting 

of animated—not to put too fine a point on it— 
may be expected to result in instructions 
to buy or sell, and further interesting items 
of estate information. ‘The first reports on 
business in the old year are issued to-day, and 
give a pleasing picture of large realisations 
and solicitude on the part of leading firms for 
the preservation of public amenities, the carrying 
out of sales regardless of wider considerations 
finding no favour among agents, who in so 
many words endorse the policy so long advo- 
cated in these pages of trying to preserve the 
beauty of the countryside. That policy is 
the only one consistent with the welfare of 
property, as well as the enjoyment by the public 
of the pageant of English landscape. 


SUTTON PLACE. 
Duke of Sutherland has decided to 


"THE 


let Sutton Place, near Guildford, for 
the spring, summer and autumn, and he has 
instructed his agents, Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley accordingly. Sutton, one of the 
most historically interesting properties in 
England, is full of notable pictures, tapestries 
and works of art. The shooting would be 
included, and there are a private golf course 
in the park and boating and fishing in the river 
running through the estate. The Duke has 
recently made an open-air swimming bath, a 
racquet court and hard tennis courts. ‘The 
gardens are some of the most beautiful in 
Surrey. 

Sutton Place has been twice the subject 
of illustrated special articles in COUNTRY LIFE 
(Vol. Iv, page 824, and Vol. xxxv, pages 
199 and 234). It has been called the finest 
piece of domestic architecture in the southern 
counties, and, in ‘‘ Annals of an Old Manor 
House,” the late Mr. Frederic Harrison gives 
a fascinating story of the house that Sir Richard 
Weston erected just 400 years ago. Weston 
was notable in many ways, and not least that 
he was one of the few who succeeded in retain- 
ing throughout the friendship of Henry VIII, 
in spite of tragical events that would have 
more than justified Weston in renouncing 
and denouncing his Royal patron. Space does 
not allow of further reference to Sutton Place 
this week. 

TWO AND THREE-QUARTER MILLIONS. 


"TRANSACTIONS during 1926 by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. approximate 
to 2} millions sterling : 


Country Sales .. £1,754,851 
Town Sales 875,110 
Total £2,629,961 


As we go to press, another announcement 
reaches us from the firm, intimating the sales 
of two large landed estates and a couple of 
Mayfair residences, bringing the aggregate, 
at the moment, to the amount indicated, 
namely, 2} millions sterling. 

From week to week, throughout the year, 
the records of the firm’s transactions have shown 
a steady tendency, rang.ng from sales and 
purchases of residential and landed estates, 
residences, ‘Town houses and interests in 
flats, business premises, and the various lots, 
large and small, of the ‘‘ break-up,” auctions 
of large landed estates, some individual items 
of which alone amount to as much as £200,000, 
and for Town properties up to a quarter of a 
million sterling in one case. 

The acreages dealt with range from such 
gardens as those of a well known seaside 
residence in Sandwich Bay, of one acre, up 
to estates like Blairadam, 4,200 acres, and 
Condover, a more extensive estate. The total 
area sold exceeds 55,000 acres of English 
land. 

Messrs. John D. Wood and Co.’s analysis 
of their results in 1926 includes a section which 
indicates the prices at which they negotiated 
some of the purchases of “ break-up” pro- 
perties, and some of the prices obtained by 
their clients upon re-selling. ‘This much may, 
perhaps, be hinted, that, allowing for the fact 
that a complete re-sale has not yet been effected 
of every lot of some of the larger areas, 
the monetary results to their clients are 


satisfactory, representing a sufficient return for 
the trouble and expense of cutting up property, 
but at the same time, not a profit of such 
dimensions as might reasonably lead a vendor 
to reproach his advisers for having counselled 
its sale en bloc. The foregoing has its re- 
assurance for tenants and others who may have 
thought themselves to some extent prejudiced 
by having to deal with a vendor other than 
the original owner of an estate. 

On the whole, the results have been grati- 
fying to vendors, and prices have ruled on a 
level that need give buyers no anxiety as to 
how they will stand when it becomes necessary 
in turn for them to realise their purchases, 
provided always that they go the right way to 
work about it. 

Not a few of the buyers of mansions 
and land have acquired properties with the 
intention of facing the expense of the specified 
improvements, or of spending money in 
addition on things outside the essentials 
mentioned by the agents. Expenditure of that 
kind wisely made and: the constructional, 
decorative and other work done by reliable 
firms ona proper basis, that is, to properly drawn 
specifications at a competitive price, can hardly 
have otherwise than a favourable influence on 
the value of the property, whether it be a Town 
house or a mansion in the country, or any other 
property, large or small. But commonly the 
buyer who lays out money in improving a 
property does not worry about whether he will 
recover the whole of his outlay ; what he is 
principally concerned about is to make it 
enjoyable and creditable to his taste and 
means, and when the time comes for selling, 
if he is personally realising it, he is content to 
set against the total cost—-purchase money, 
upkeep and improvement—a good round sum 
for the enjoyment that he has derived from 
ownership. 

A SUSSEX SALE OF 400 ACRES. 

BUXHALLS, an estate of 400 acres, three 

miles from Haywards Heath, has been 
sold by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 
A very large sum has been spent in modernising 
the house. It stands in grounds finely timbered 
with stately chestnut, cedar, redwood, beech 
and other trees, flowering shrubs, herbace- 
ous walk with grass path, flower garden and 
clipped yew hedges and square-headed yews. 
The ground is terraced to the southwards 
with large tennis and croquet lawns and hard 
courts. The estate is boldly undulating and 
well timbered. On the southern side of the 
park it is bounded by the river. On the northern 
side, in a wooded dell, is a memorial chapel 
which is excluded from the property, and the 
previous owners have the right of burial for 
their family,. The property affords a nice piece 
of mixed shooting. Hunting can be had with 
the Crawley and Horsham Hounds, and other 
packs can be reached. The estate is intersected 
by the River Ouse, which affords some fishing 
and a little boating, and there are large fish ponds. 

In Messrs. Hampton and Sons’ hands 
for disposal is Moulescombe Place, on the 
outskirts of Brighton, a house on which a 
considerable sum has been expended in modetn- 
ising and installing five bathrooms and a 
large oak music room with electric organ. A 
special feature is an old tithe barn of timber 
from one of the Spanish galleons said to have 
been driven on the shore near Brighton in the 
Armada expedition. ‘The grounds are beauti- 
fully timbered, with old walled gardens, a 
half-timbered cottage, an old rose garden and 
ornamental ponds. A recess in the wall over 
one of the lily ponds is said to have its origin 
in the box designed for shelter in the days 
when the Prince Regent was a visitor at 
Moulescombe. Another link with the past is 
the Prince’s Tower, pronounced to be an 
ancient dovecot. Moulescombe is offered by 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons for sale or at a 
nominal rental and premium. 


IMPORTANCE OF GOOD GARDENS. 


“A GREAT volume of business effected, 

prices on the whole very well maintained 
and all classes of interests, town and country 
houses, and the latter in many cases having a 
large area of land, in healthy demand,” is 
reported by Messrs. Harrods Estate Depa ‘tment. 
“Crowded auctions have on occasion been 
seen in the firm’s Brompton Road Mart, and 
the percentage of lots withdrawn under the 
hammer was negligible. Another encourag ng 
fact is the fruitful enquiries before auction. 


Now the industrial trouble is out of the way 
it seems more reasonable to anticipate an 
upward than a downward or a _ stationary 
tendency of values. 

“Not infrequently during 1926 Messrs. 
Harrods Estate Department was met with 
questions by would-be buyers of country 
houses concerning the risk of adjoining property 
being built upon, land which filled the fore- 
ground or middle distance of the picture that 
the proposing purchaser hoped he would 
secure if he bought the property. Naturally, 
no guarantee could in some cases be given, 
neither were overtures to buy the ‘ eligible 
sites’ practicable. Consequently in certain 
instances negotiations have either fallen through 
ot been concluded on a less favourable basis to 
the vendor than might otherwise have been 
possible. 

“There is a real and well founded fear 
of the indiscriminate disfigurement of rural 
areas by the inferior building that for con- 
venience is summed up in the word ‘ bungalow.’ 
It is an ugly word with a yet uglier connotation 
when applied to the covering of country dis- 
tricts. Looking at the question principally 
from the angle of the buyer of a little country 
home, it seems, in the light of the past year’s 
experience of Messrs. Harrods estate depart- 
ment, that the simplest solution is found in 
seeking houses with an acre or more of well 
screened land. 

‘““The pleasure of being sheltered and 
gratified by a belt of trees may to many minds 
be increased by this reflection that what pro- 
tects and pleases himself has real esthetic 
value for his neighbours. ‘God Almighty 
planted a garden,’ said one famous old writer, 
and certainly there is nothing like a garden 
encircled by well grown trees and shrubs 
to enhance the beauty and delight of a suburban 
or country house, and nothing that more helps 
towards finding plenty of bidders for such a 
property if it comes into the market. 

‘Bad building has put a premium on 
good gardening, for the latter may be an 
effective protection against the wrong done 
by the former, making it a matter of compara- 
tive indifference as to what happens on neigh- 
bouring sites. In due course the condemnation 
of ugliness in country buildings will have its 
effect, and a spirit of fuller artistic comprehen- 
sion, and a greater sense of public duty, the 
duty of not merely not disfiguring but of doing 
all that can be done to adorn and improve it, 
may be trusted to prevail.” 


LAST SALES OF 1926. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE sales by Messrs. 
Young and Gilling include Staverton 


Court, between Cheltenham and Gloucester, 
250 acres (in conjunction with Messrs. Bruton, 
Knowles and Co.); Pegglesworth estate, 
Andoversford, 30 acres, and a further 113 
acres ; Paradise House, Painswick, a charming 


Quzen Anne house, and 20 acres; Peggles- 
worth Hill Farm, 300 acres; Crickley Hill 
Farm, 154 acres; Walton House, North- 


leach ; Brierton House and Whithorne, Charl- 
ton Kings ; and properties in Cheltenham. 

Mr. Martin Le May has instructed Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley to offer Grey Walls, 
on the Cotswold Hills, a mile or so from 
Cirencester. 

About £130,000 worth of property has 
lately been sold by Messrs. Geering and Colyer, 
the principal properties being Mariteau, Win- 
chelsea, with old-world gardens of 8 acres ; 
Yokes Farm, Ivychurch, a freehold farm of 
100 acres; The Croft, Tenterden, 4 acres ; 
Court Lees Farm, Whitstable, 177 acres ; 
The Gibbet, Tenterden, a residential and 
agricultural estate of 50 acres with old-fashioned 
residence (in conjunction with Mr. A. H. 
Burtenshaw) ; Tanfield Stud Farm, Cheshunt, 
120 acres (with Mr. V. G. T. Clark); and 
Oakhill, Hildenborough, 7 acres (in conjunction 
with Messrs. J. Bray and Son. 

A Scottish sale effected by Messrs. 
Alfred Savill and Sons is of the agricultural, 
sporting and residential estate of Glenlee, 
New Galloway, which they recently offered 
by auction. This estate, near New Galloway, 
includes a residence of moderate size, agricul- 
tural holdings and two grouse: moors. There 
is salmon and trout fishing in the D2e and Ken. 
For many years the property was in the occu- 
pation of the Maxwell family, but for the last 
twenty years it had been the Scottish seat of 
Lord Donington. ARBITER. 
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SOFT WATER IN EVERY HOME 


NOT DIRTY EVIL SMELLING RAIN WATER 

WHICH HAS WASHED YOUR ROOFS, BUT 

CLEAN PURE DRINKING WATER AS SOFT 
AS DEW. 


KENZELITE 
SOFTENERS 








in the Shampoo soft water imparts a soft delightful texture and 
beautiful sheen to the hair and a clean vigorous health to the scalp, 


SOFTENS YOUR WATER 
SUPPLY, HOWEVER HARD, 
AS YOU REQUIRE IT, 


AN IDEAL DRINKING WATER, 
ESPECIALLY IN CASES OF 
QOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


FOR SHAVING AND BATHING- 
A LUXURY, 





NO MESS. NO TROUBLE. 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS TO 


KENNICOTT WATER SOFTENER CO.," 


(Dept. C.L.) 
imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WATER SOFTENING PLANT 
IN THE WORLD. 


LISTER 


\ 
\ "eS 
| / 





Simplicity — of starting 
and operation—but one of 
many features that make 
this 14 k.w. direct-coupled 
plant without an equal 
among self-contained 
units. A slow-speed, 
automatically lubricated 
and totally enclosed en- 










Joes start it! 


gine, radiator-cooled, en- 
sures care-free and clean 
running. Two heavy, 
balanced fly-wheels make 
vibration impossible, and 
flickerless light is estab- 
lished. The plant oper- 
ates for both Battery 
and Direct Lighting. 





WNECLISTER 


12 K:W : SELF~CONTAINED 
LECTRIC LIGHTING PLANT 
vite sae 4 catalogue and prices 


to the sole makers L267. 


, DA: LISTER &CO:LTD _8 


DURSLEY: GLOUCESTERSHIRE ° €5¢. 1867; 








CENTRAL HEATING 


& HOT WATER SUPPLIES FOR 
TOWN & COUNTRY RESIDENCES. 


Cooking Apparatus, Water Softening Plant 
and Fire Hydrants. 

















Expert Representatives sent 
to any part of the country 


Illustrated Brochure No. 72 of Heating Work 
executed, free on request. 


CHAS.P.KINNELL & C?L 


SOUTHWARK. ST. 
LONDON. S E.l 














Telegrams, 
Kinnell, Boroh,London. 



























































Telephone {77 
Hop 0362 Treeline) ELLE 
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The Modern House. 


HEATING 
DOMESTIC HOT WATER 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING 





AND POWER ( 
TELEPHONES \ 
AND BELLS : 


PUMPING AND 
WATER SUPPLY 


Further information from 


Jamp lin s Makovsk1 


Dill & MaKg 
LON DON 


18.CHARING CROSS RD.W.C,2, 


Sa 








REIGATE 
BELL STREET 
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The House with a reputation of over a century for 
Refinement and Economy in 


FURNITURE 
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BOM 


No. 33/1113. DORSET SETTEE, upholstered 
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Every article guaranteed. i 2 Ltd. 
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NEEDLEWORK WALL-HANGINGS 


OME of the largest panels of needlework are those designed 


for wall-hangings. From their size they could attempt 

the large subjects of storied tapestries, and when worked 

in wools covering a ground of canvas were akin to woven 

tapestry in effect. Of the hangings worked on a ground 
of silk, such as the green say hangings ‘‘ embroidered with branches 
of roses, with wreaths set as pillars, yellow and blue,” listed 
in the inventory of the Earl of Rutland’s house at Holywell 
in 1529, no trace, naturally, has survived. The sole survivors 
of needleworked hangings may be divided into the exceptional 
applied hangings at Hardwick Hall, dating from the reign of 
Elizabeth, and the more numerous class of woolwork on canvas 
in tent and cross stitch. <A panel of petit point at Lford Manor 
closely follows contemporary tapestry in design and colouring. 
In the field are grouped figures of the children of Israel gathering 
manna in the desert, and the borders are masterly and rich 
formal designs. 

Some long strips of needlework, hung between the ceiling 
and the wainscot, dating from the reign of Queen Elizabeth, are 
(like certain cushions and bed valances of this period) pictorial 
in treatment. A set of hangings of the history of Rehoboam, 
inventoried under the head of ‘ Tapestrie’”’ in the “‘ Inventorie 
of the Queene Regentis movables’”’ in 1561, was formerly in 
Mary Queen of Scots’ possession. Of the original four panels, 





EMBROIDERED LINEN-HANGINGS 


IN THE GREEN 


three were, in 1692, bought by the ancestors of Mr. R. Scott- 
Monceriff. The middle strip of the left side of this set, mounted 
as a screen, shows Jeroboam leaving Jerusalem and his meeting 
with Abijah; and the court of Rehoboam, treated with the 
careful realism customary in this class of work, occupies the 
remainder of this strip. The original second strip is missing. 
The third section shows Jeroboam worshipping golden calves, 
while the last section represents the illness of Jeroboam’s son. 

In the Hatton Garden wall-hangings in polychrome wools 
on canvas worked about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, the design resembles 
such English tapestries as the Huntington wall-hangings. The 
design of the Hatton Garden hangings is an arcade, of which 
the columns are festooned and partly hidden by flowers and 
large twisting leaves. In the interspaces between the pedestals 
of the columns are animals, among them an elephant and a 
couchant stag. 

The Hardwick hangings dating from the late years ot the 
sixteenth century, which are of applied work upon a velvet 
ground, are exceptional in design. Of these there were two sets, 
one set of seven pieces in the ‘‘ best bedchamber,” in three of 
which a virtue—Hope, Faith or Temperance—is represented 
with its embodied antithesis, Judas, Mahomet or Sardanapalus. 
In the withdrawing chamber the Virtues were represented 
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VELVET ROOM AT STOKE EDITH, 
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HANGINGS OF 


APPLIQUE AND 
with their embodiment. The scale upon which these hangings 
are worked renders them unique. It is to these two sets 
that Horace Walpole refers when he describes the hangings 
consisting ‘of figures, large as life, representing the virtues 
and the vices embroidered on grounds of white and black velvet.” 
Very varied materials are used for the design, cloth of gold 
and silver, and velvets and brocades of many colours firmly 
edged with needlework. Hangings of “‘ green velvet and cloth 
of gold and silver ”’ are mentioned in the Countess of Shrewsbury’s 
inventory made not many years before her death, as ‘“‘set with 
trees and slips and ciphers, with long borders ot stories in needle- 
worke and borders all about those hangings of cloth of tyssue, 
silver and grene silke.”’ Ses 

The Ionic pilasters of velvet banded with needlework, 
until recently at Wrest Park, in Bedfordshire, are a relic of an 
imposing scheme of decoration in the old dining-room before 
1612, the year in which King James set out upon a progress 
through many English country seats. Nichols describes these 
pilasters as “finished with stripes of Velvet and worked with 
silk festoons between each.’’ The needlework, however, is in 
crewels, not, as Nichols states, in silk. 

There was a revived impulse towards needlework in the 
reign of William and Mary, who was herself a skilled needle- 
woman. Queen Mary’s closet at Hampton Court was, as late as 
1776, hung with needlework, said to be wrought by her own 
hand, and the practice of making large sets of furniture coverings, 
wall-hangings and carpets was frequent during the greater part 
of the eighteenth century. The Spectator tells the story of some 
young ladies, educated by a notable mother, whose whole time was 
so much occupied with working sets of hangings and cushions that 
they had never learnt to read or write. The needlework hangings 
in the green velvet bedroom at Stoke Edith, in Herefordshire, 
are notable. From the cornice to the dado, the walls are hung 
with a continuous picture of a formal garden, the handiwork of 
the five successive wives of Thomas Foley, who succeeded to 
Stoke Edith in 1737. A balustrade in needlework runs round the 
room, Behind are orangeries, formal beds set with topiary work 
and statues, and orange trees in brightly coloured vases and 
fountains. The season is spring, for the formal beds are edged 
with tulips, and the orange shrubs are in flower. The work is 
carried out in fine stitches upon fine brown linen, and in order 
to preserve the illusion of this continuous panorama, the doorway 
is concealed. 








PAINTED WORK IN 


THE DRAWING-ROOM AT NEWLISTON. 

In a bedroom at Wallington Hall, Northumberland, is a 
set of needlework hangings, bearing the date 1717, the work 
of Julia Blackett (born 1688), wife of Sir Walter Calverley, and 
transferred after her death to Wallington. The design is com- 
posed of vivid masses of flowers, and the panels are framed in 
mouldings of wood. In the year 1716 Sir Walter Calverley enters 
in his diary the fact that his wife ‘‘ finished the sowed work in the 
drawing-room, it having been three years and a half in doing. 
The greatest part of it has been done with her own hands.” 

These large efforts became rarer as the eighteenth century 
advanced. For a long time there hung at Aston Hall the work 
of Mary Holte, signed and dated by her, 1744. She adds her 
age and state, ‘“‘ spinster, aged 60.’’ These hangings, which 
covered the walls, where not interrupted by the bed, the fire- 
place and the windows, are worked in brilliant colours and 
represent ‘“‘ an orderly profusion of bright flowers among which 
appear genii bearing baskets of flowers. Through an oval 
bocage heads and demi-figures appear, with occasionally birds 
and grotesque masks.’”’ In the wide floral border are medallions of 
the Holte arms, alternating with a view of a building or scene 
in the parks of Aston Hall or Brereton. The principal panels 
are over nine teet high and one measures nearly eighteen feet 
in width. Mary Holte had the artist’s wish for the survival 
of her work, for her “ great achievement of female taste and 
industry” bears the inscription: ‘‘ God be the guide and the 
work will abide.”’ 

Records of needlewomen attempting to cover such large 
spaces became rarer in the late Georgian period, though when 
these exist, the workers are equally proud of their work. Lady 
Margaret Compton is recorded in 1772 by Lady Mary Coke “‘ in 
the joy of her heart,’’ at having seen her tapestry with her name 
placed in one of the rooms to perpetuate her memory ; but only 
two years later there was a sale at Castle Ashby and Lady 
Margaret (appealed to to save the furniture), ‘“‘ would lay down 
the money to save the tapestry she had worked, but did not care 
to do more.” At Newliston, in Scotland, the drawing-room 
is hung with framed panels of appliqué and painted work, made 
by Lady Mary Hogg to the design of Robert Adam. The 
larger panels are designed with arabesques of Italian character 
centring in medallions; while the smaller panels are designed 
with vases of flowers. These designs probably date soon 
after Robert Adam’s design for the house (dated December, 
1789). 
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ACKERMANN GALLERIES 


157 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


ESTABLISHED 1783. 





The BELGRAVE Easy Chair 


is made in Maple’s own faétories by British Labour. 


Covered in hide of the best quaiity and well Oi Painting 10éns. by B6éns, «By J.C, Cordrey, 
sprung, top stuffing hair, and feather down cushion i a oa ee eT 
in velveteen - - . ’ £10 .10s 
Two-seat Settee to match- £20. 10s OLD SPORTING PICTURES 
Estimates and Designs submitted for 
PARQUET FLOORING AND PRINTS 


Free Delivery by MAPLE’S MOTORS in 36 Counties 
TERMS OF DEFERRED PAYMENT BEST OBTAINABLE AQUATINTS - WOODCUTS - ETCHINGS 


MAPLE & CO L? SHIP MODELS 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD - LONDON : W.1 





COLLECTIONS PURCHASED 
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Cr II j al} At The 
Elncient Prior's Mouse 
Crawley, Sussex 
This famous old house is the appropriate home 
of a large collection of Old English Furniture. 


Call and have alook around when next you are 
motoring to Brighton. Right on the Main Road. 


3. Wyndbam Parkburst. ’Phone : Crawley 98. 
Illustrated and Descriptive Pamphlet Post Free on request. 


HOPE’ 


CASEMENTS 























Period 
Barometers 


Made to Harmonise with 
Your style of Furniture 





Jacobean | Chippendale 
Georgian Hepplewhite 
Sheraton Adams, etc. 


IDEAL FOR COUNTRY HOUSES ‘cians aiiiiititaitai 


GRETTI @ ZAMBRA 


38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C.1 
122, REGENT STREET, W.1 


HENRY HOPE & SONS LTD. 


SMETHWI BIRMINGHAM 




















William and Mary, 
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COLD WEATHER AND THE CAR 


O far this winter has been one of 
those mild affairs that lull those 
liable to suffer from extreme cold 
into a false sense of security and 
that often make up by extra 

severity in later stages for an_ ultra- 
mild late autumn. It is the motorist 
who thinks that there is going to be no 
severe frost this season who, when he 
wakes up one fine morning to find every- 
thing covered in white and a gaping 
wound in the cylinder jackets of his 
engine, gets most annoyed when he is 
reminded by his insurance company that 
damage by frost is expressly excluded 
from his policy. Forewarned is _ fore- 
armed to the owner who keeps his car 
in commission throughout the winter, 
and when the lack of simple precautions 
may mean such heavy charges on the 
pocket as well as necessitating the laying- 
up of the car for a possibly long period, 
it is worth while paying some serious 
attention to warnings that are so easily 
turned to practical value. 

There is no need to pretend that 
the modern car requires the careful watch- 
ing and special preparation that had to 
be devoted to its ancestor of a few years 
ago before it can be relied upon for satis- 
factory service in winter-time. Hundreds 
of owners motor through a whole winter 
without even thinking of changing a 
carburettor jet, and others who have 
taken all sorts of elaborate precautions 
have to admit that they have not per- 
ceived any very special benefit accruing 
therefrom. But there are certain things 
that may usefully be indicated as worthy 
of notice and that in the majority of cases 
will pay practically for attention or 
adoption. Many of them are simple 
applications of the wise advice that the 
stable door had best be closed before the 
horses are stolen; if the doors are not 
locked the horses may not be stolen, 
but there are possibilities worth meeting. 

Special instructions or hints as regards 
winter motoring may be divided into 
three or four classes. Firstly, there is 
precautions against damage by frost ; 
secondly, what steps, if any, should or 
may be taken to improve the performance 
of the car ; thirdly, steps to avoid troubles 
specifically likely to follow in the train 
of cold weather ; and, fourthly, the ensuring 
of comfort for passengers and drivers 
on the road, 

Of these the first is the most important. 
Damage by frozen water may easily 
necessitate complete replacement of a 
cylinder block, which on a high-powered 
car is a very expensive item. At the 
least it will mean a repair by welding, 
which, from start to finish, including 
dismantling and re-assembling of the 
damaged part, is expensive, while even 
to-day welding is not always an un- 
qualified success. Prevention is certainly 
better than cure. 

TO COUNTER JACK FROST. 

There are, of course, many methods 
of countering the attacks of Jack Frost, 
but only two are absolutely infallible 
properly and efficiently heating the garage 
and completely emptying the cooling 
system of the car. The first is a job for 
the plumber. In a _ well heated and 
closed garage a car is safe from the attacks 





of any frost we are likely to have in this 
England, but, unfortunately, one cannot 
take one’s heated garage wherever one 
goes, and so, even if special precautions 
applied to the car itself are not necessary 
at home, it is well to know them for use 
when away from home. 

Emptying a radiator sounds a simple 
enough job, but as a matter of fact it 
is nothing of the sort. It is easy enough 
to get most of the water out of a cooling 
system, but it is an important fact that 
a small residual quantity may do as much 
damage as a full system, and it will do 
it in less time because it will freeze sooner. 

In the case of those cooling systems 
of which the inlet pipe from the bottom 
of the radiator to the cylinder block does 
not enter the latter at the lowest point 
of the jacketing, complete emptying is 
impossible unless a tap is~- provided at 
the extreme bottom of the jacket. Such 
a tap could be fitted by any competent 
mechanic, and will certainly justify its 
moderate cost. In the following note 
therefore on the complete emptying of 
a cooling system this tap should be under- 
stood as included in the general reference 
to the radiator tap. 

Opening of the plug or tap at the 
bottom of radiator will allow the bulk 
of the water to escape, but when the 
flow ceases there is no evidence that the 
whole system is empty. The only way 
this can be ensured is for the tap to be 
opened, the car, but not the engine, having 
been stopped for the purpose on the road 
about a quarter of a mile from the journey’s 
end. When the water has ceased to 
pour out, the car may be driven home 
and into its garage, which it will enter 
with a cooling system as empty as it is 
possible to get it by reasonable means. 
It may, perhaps, be said by way of re- 
assurance that no compunction need be 
felt about driving the car so far with a 
nominally empty cooling system, provided 
the engine is already hot, as, of course, 
it will be if the car be stopped on its way 
home after any ordinary run. 

There is one most important pre- 
caution to be taken when a car is put 
away with an empty radiator. It is the 
fixing of a label ‘‘No Water” on the 
starting handle or steering wheel so that 
the car cannot possibly be taken out 
by mistake without water. This, however, 
does not mean that the radiator must 
necessarily be filled before even the 
engine is started; as a matter of fact, 
when only cold water is available for the 
refilling, it will be found much better 
to start the engine before the cooling 
system is filled provided that as soon as 
the engine is running water is poured 
with a minimum of delay. An engine 
without water should never be started 
up from cold and run for more than a 
few seconds—perhaps half a minute as 
a limit—unless water be given it imme- 
diately. On the other hand, if hot water 
is available, it will be better to fill the 
radiator with it before any attempt is 
made to start the engine, but the water 
added to a cold and empty engine should 
never be hotter than about 110° F. 


ANTI-FREEZING MIXTURES. 
Motorists are frequently being told 
of substances they may add to the radiator 





water to prevent its freezing, but such 
hints need to be taken with great caution 
and reserve. Glycerine added to the water 
will certainly lower its freezing point, 
but it will also have harmful effects on 
the rubber connections of the water 
piping. Alcohol, if added in sufficient 
quantity, will lower the freezing tempera- 
ture of the water to such an extent that 
a car could be left in the open air all 
through a night of real frost. But as 
soon as the engine is started up again 
the alcohol will boil away and when the 
car next stops it will have practically 
nothing but water in the cooling system— 
an obvious snare to the owner who thinks 
that as he had an anti-freezing mixture 
last night he will also have it to-night. 
In view of these quite important practical 
considerations it seems advisable, therefore, 
to rule the anti-freezing mixture out of 
court, though it may on occasion be useful 
to know that it can be called upon. 


SAFETY HEATING LAMPS. 

Within the past few years a vast 
number of safety heating lamps have 
been placed upon the market. These 
are lamps that may be placed under the 
bonnet or near the radiator of the car 
and give out enough heat to keep the 
cooling water system from freezing, while 
their construction makes them absolutely 
safe no matter how much petrol vapour 
may be floating about. Most of these 
lamps are made on the same principle 
as the miner’s safety lamp; in_ fact, 
one of the best of them is actually a 
miner’s lamp sold for this purpose of car 
heating under the name of the Protector, 
but there are other kinds, such as one 
in which petrol is consumed in the lamp 
to produce heat by chemico-physical 
action on the catalytic principle without 
there being any flame or spark anywhere. 

For generous heat radiation the best 
safety lamp I have tried is the Everwarm, 
but a rather weak pressed thread by 
which the fuel holder screws into the 
body cf the lamp is in this case quite a 
fault. Another good lamp is the Bucking- 
ham, which is hung outside the bonnet 
over the front of the radiator. With the 
majority of these lamps two things need 
to be borne in mind. The first is that 
the amount of heat they give is not very 
great, the second is that they do not burn 
for more than about twenty-four hours 
without attention. Most of them will 
protect a car safely in a closed garage, 
and in particularly severe spells of frost 
two of them may be placed under a 
bonnet or, better still, one under the 
bonnet and a Buckingham over the 
radiator. 

IMPROVING THE PERFORMANCE OF 
THE CAR. 

Unless a car engine has had smaller 
jets or an extra air inlet for use during 
the summer, the engine proper is not 
likely to require any attention or prepara- 
tion for winter use. But small jets are 
apt to make the warming-up process 
tediously long—they will not make much 
difference to the running of the car once 
the engine is thoroughly hot if they were 
right for summer use—and an extra air 
inlet will need careful examination to 
ensure that it is not the source of air 
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There’s a K-L-G 


made specially for you 


Engines vary in their taste for plugs—naturally. A 
plug which in one engine will last for years may in 
another oil up or overheat. That is why there are 
several types of K-L-G’s—a range of specially designed 
plugs, one or other of which will give perfect service in 
all modern engines. 


All good garages stock and can recommend the correct 
K‘L’G for most cars. In case of difficulty write or phone 
our Sales Dept., who will be pleased to advise you. 


Some typical recommendations : 


AUSTIN 7-I0-20-H.P. - J.I. MORRIS - - G.2 
BEAN - = Ger. ROVER 8&9 - J.I 
CLYNO - - Jj.2. SINGER - a 
DAIMLER - - G.I.E STANDARD - G.I 
ESSEX - - j.!l WOLSELEY - L.I 


All the above retail at 6/- each, except the G.I.E., which is 6/6. 


“Fit and Forget” 


KLG 
SPARKING PLUGS 


THE ROBINHOOD ENGINEERING WORKS, LTD. 
Putney Vale, London, S.W.15. 
Phone : Putney 2132-3. 





K'lL:G=—-THE BEST-PLUG IN THE WORLD—K‘UCG 






























Suitable for Arrol-Johnston, 

Standard, Armstrong- 

Siddeley, Hillman, Rover, 
etc. 


Voltage—12 Volts 

Capacity-57 Ampere-Hours 
at the 20-hour rate of 
discharge. 

Dimensions—7in. Wide xX 
144 in. Long over Lugs 
xX ofin. High over Lid. 

Weight—74 lbs. 

Holding-down Bolts—} in. 
dia. X 12Zin. centres. 

Price (uncharged) £6 :10:0 
including lid and holding- 
down bolts. 


THERE IS AN EXIDE TYPE 
TO SUIT ANY MAKE OF CAR 


IN 
CAR MOULDED 
BATTERIES _ CONTAINERS 
| UI 1 UNL LULL LT | 
Bi iis ae ‘ = TYPE at 
6-XC 9-1 GL, 
Type 6-XC. 9-1 GL These Exide car batteries, in moulded 


multi-compartment containers, are of 
excellent appearance and finish. 


The material of the containers has been 
carefully selected, after extended trial, 
and is superior to ordinary container 
compositions. It is mechanically 
stronger, gives better insulation, and is 
chemically inert, thus ensuring the 
purity of the acid being maintained. 


Every type incorporates the special 
Exide features in design of plates, 
separators, etc., which give long life, 
trouble-free service, and enormous 
cranking ability. 


Ask for Catalogue “M.” 


Consult your local Exide Service Agent. 


Advertisement of The Chloride Electrical Storage Co., Ltd., Clifton Junction; near Manchester 
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Drive this 25 h.p. car 
yourself! 


We believe the 25 h.p. six-cylinder 
Sunbeam to be the most satisfac- 
tory car of its type yet produced— 
in its road performance, the 
security of its four-wheel braking, 
the luxurious comfort of its coach- 
work and cantilever springing and 
its matchless appearance. And at 
prices ranging from £950 its value 
is unrivalled. We support this 
claim by giving you the oppor- 
tunity of proving these qualities 
for yourself. 


The one real test of a car—and the only 
way to determine which is the best—is to 
drive it yourself under actual road 
conditions. Make this test now. We 
will arrange a trial run at any time and 
in your own district. We can leave the 
decision safely in your hands. 


25 h.p. Closed Models from £1150 


Other Models: 16 h.p. to 35 h.p. Prices from £550. 
Dunlop tyres standard. 


Arrangements can be made to supply any 
Sunbeam model on the Hire Purchase System 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR COMPANY LIMITED 
Moorfield Works - - - WOLVERHAMPTON 


- 12, Princes St., Hanover Sq., London, W 


London Showrooms & Export Department 
- 106, Deansgate 


Manchester Showrooms - 
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leaks. Unsuspected air leaks are the cause 
of half the trouble of misbehaviour in 
winter of a car that has run moderately 
well all through the warm weather. When 
other conditions were favourable a small 
air leak might be ignored; when other 
conditions are unfavourable a quite small 
air leak may prevent an engine from 
being started at all. 

The method of discovering an air 
leak is simple. The actual process is 
apt to be difficult and baffling to the in- 
experienced. The induction system, 
especially its joints, should be smeared 
with oil—all the joints between car- 
burettor and induction manifold and 
between manifold and cylinder block. 
If the engine be started and allowed to 
run as slowly as it will—an air leak is an 
effective check on real slow running— 
the oil where there is a leak will be seen 
being sucked into the induction system. 
The remedy is the tightening of all joints 
and, if necessary, previous smearing of 
their faces with fish glue or gold size. 

Overcooling is a fault from which 
many cars are inclined to suffer. In 
summer it is, perhaps, a good fault; in 
winter it is a serious nuisance. A piece 
of cardboard or brown paper placed over 
the lower part of the radiator soon puts 
things right. On the outside of the 
radiator is the simpler fixing, on the inside 
is the neater. In either case the actual 
depth of the sheet must be settled by 
experiment. One of those radiator 
“ cosies ’’ sold to keep a car warm while 
it is left standing for a short time—and 
not as a safeguard against severe frost for 
a whole night—may, of course, be put 
to the same use. 

Whether thinner oil should be used 
in winter than has given satisfaction all 
through the summer is a doubtful point, 
depending largely on the brand of oil 
commonly used and on the state of the 
engine. An oil that changes its viscosity 
considerably with changes in atmospheric 
temperature should be used in thinner 
grade for winter than for summer, but 
many of our best-known high-class lubri- 
cants, such as the Castrol and Price’s 
range, change so little that there is very 
little point in a change over. But a 
fairly new engine from which the pristine 
stiffness and tightness have not worn 
away may insistently demand _ thinner 
oil for winter use, while any reasonably 
good engine that has not less than 5,000 
miles to its credit should be quite happy 
on its properly chosen brand for all the 
year round use. 


COLD WEATHER TROUBLES. 

Troubles specifically attributable to 
cold weather and likely to develop with 
any car having ordinary use are two in 
number. First, difficult starting; and, 
second, electric battery weakness. 

Difficult starting due to cold may 
almost invariably be cured by pouring 
over a well flooded carburettor a kettle 
full of nearly boiling water, and this 
often applies even when the engine is 
already warm after recent use, and the 
trouble does not appear to to be directly 
due to cold. Unfortunately, however, 
kettles full of boiling water are not always 
handy, and other steps must be taken. 
Most promising of these are a wiping of 
the outside of the sparking plug insulation 
to remove all traces of moisture, an 
examination of the magneto contact 
breaker tc make sure that the arm is not 
stuck due to swelliug of the fibre bush 
or boss owing to dampness and, finally, 
a setting of the plug points very close 
together. This latter should only be 
done as a last resort, because it will 
adversely affect the performance of the 
engine at high speeds, but, after all, 
getting the engine going is generally 
more important than the niceties of its 
road manners. 

The electric batteries are the weakest 
part of the modern car. They are 
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especially prone to display this weakness 
in summer and in winter! Why they do 
so in summer has been previously explained 
in these pages and does not now concern 
us. Their excuse in winter is palpably 
a better one—that they are apt to be over- 
worked and discharged too low. Repair 
of a damaged battery is often impossible, 
replacement is always expensive, and the 
trouble accruing from a battery that 
fails suddenly on the road is apt to be 
serious. Therefore be careful with the 
electric system. Be sparing with the 
electric starter, especially in starting a 
stone-cold engine—a certain amount of 
manual winding exercise is generally 
better than a heavy battery replacement 
bill—and use the head-lamps no more 
than is necessary. The charging rate of 
the dynamo may advisedly be increased 
if the car is used for much night work— 
the necessary adjustment is simple and 
is explained in the maker’s instruction 
book—and especially is this the case 
with a car used mainly in town when 
steady and prolonged charging periods 
are not forthcoming. Also occasional 
“boosting ’”’ at the local service station 
may well prove a sound and _ profitable 
investment. 





MOTOR-CYCLING ROUND THE 
WORLD. 

F one may speculate from some recent 
] happenings, a world tour may become 

the regular substitute for a reliability 
trial among expert motor-cyclists. It is 
now nearly two years since there appeared 
in Country Lire a letter in which the 
writer told how he had met in Grenoble 
(France) a couple of Belgian motor- 
cyclists en pillion on one _ lightweight 
motor-cycle who were in the early stages 
of a projected trip round the world. These 
two young men were travelling light with 
a vengeance ; their total luggage consisted 
of a modest haversack on the back of each 
and their total finances lay in the proceeds 
of the sale of picture postcards of them- 
selves which they hoped to sell in each 
town through which they passed. 

These two gallant young fellows, of 
whom one claimed to have more than half 
a dozen languages at his finger tips, arrived 
at a town, parked their machines and then 
went on a tour round the various cafes 
and restaurants where they tried to sell 
their postcards for whatever the patrons 
cared to give. At the restaurant where our 
correspondent saw them they seemed to 
garner about fifteen francs! Nothing 
has since been heard of them or their 
enterprise and they do not appear to have 
reached our shores. 

In August last two English motor- 
cyclists each on their own B.S.A. machines 
set off on a world tour for which some 
serious preparations had been made and 
the last news to arrive about this couple 
was that they had successfully completed 
the European stage of their journey. 
Recently a speaker on “the wireless ”’ 
told how he and a companion were about 
to set off on a similar tour for which 
apparently most elaborate preparations 
in the way of dumps of food and spares, 
etc., had been made. Listeners were 
given to understand that great things 
were expected from this expedition, of 
which most voluminous records including 
cinema films, were being made, but the 
speaker was apparently quite unaware 
that his was not by any means the first 
attempt at a motor-cycling world tour 
and that at least two others had begun 
within recent times. 

Some really impressive feats have been 
accomplished by motor-cyclists in the way 
of negotiation of virgin country and 
apparently impassable territory, but none 
of them seems to have made much appeal 
to the popular imagination. The majority 
of people are, perhaps, only too well 
aware that however bold certain motor- 
cyclists may be and whatever achievements 
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they may put to their credit, such thing 
are not for ordinary everyday people. 
If an enterprising motorist takes a fleet 
of cars across the desert where previously 
camels have been the only practicable 
transport and if cars are driven across 
the Dark Continent, it is realised that such 
efforts may well turnout to be the pre- 
cursor of a regular transport service, as, 
of course, they have done in several 
instances. But the motor-cycle appeals 
to the majority of people as possibly a very 
amusing vehicle of sport and pleasure, 
but not as a medium of serious transport 
in territory where roads are unknown and 
human companionship for the solitary 
rider an impossibility. 


THE UNPOPULAR MOTORIST. 


T is often said that nowadays every- 
] body is a motorist, whether he is 
actually a motor owner or not. 
Everybody uses the mechanically pro- 
pelled vehicle, if not directly for his own 
transport, as in private car, taxi, bus or 
char-a-bancs, then indirectly as a consumer 
of goods, which are motor borne for some 
part of their journey from the producer to 
consumer. This being as it is, it is not 
surprising that the prejudice that motoring 
has had to combat ever since its very 
beginning is gradually showing signs of 
diminution. The most active of motor- 
phobes, and there are still plenty of them, 
are realising that they are but kicking 
against the pricks and that it is the 
mechanically propelled vehicle and not 
their attacks which will ultimately conquer. 
It is, therefore, all the more surprising 
to find that in certain official quarters 
there seems to be a determined effort at 
fostering this dying prejudice and making 
the most of it while it lasts. In some of 
these quarters things said and done carry 
so little weight and gain so little public 
notice, that they hardly matter at all ; 
the motor movement just notices them 
and passes them over with hardly a 
smile. But it is unfortunate that among 
these official quarters must be numbered 
some prominent members of our judicial 
system. Attacks made by magistrates 
in some obscure provincial or suburban 
court are now generally taken as no more 
than passing jokes, but the pronounce- 
ments of a professional judge, even in a 
county court, are usually expected to be 
free from extravagance. 

According to The Autocar, Judge Sir 
Thomas Granger recently delivered him- 
self of the following, at Greenwich: 
“The only safe way to cross a road is 
to go with a perambulator, for even the 
most reckless motorist will hesitate before 
killing a baby. He realises that the baby 
will grow up and one day become a pedes- 
trian ’’’—and, presumably, may then be 
killed with impunity by some motorist. 

Comment on a remark like this by a 
responsible public official is not necessary, 
but it is interesting that it was made 
about the same time that Sir Henry 
McCardie, in a criminal court, was lament- 
ing the growth of crime which he attributed 
in large measure to the occupation of the 
police in securing observance of innumer- 
able petty regulations. As has _ been 
pointed out by numerous newspaper 
comments the petty regulations which so 
occupy our police are to a large extent 
regulations connected with the control 
of motor vehicles. And, as a London 
magistrate said also about this time, 
the vigour with which the police enforce 
these regulations is quite unjustifiable 
and unnecessary. 

It is only the other day that the heavy 
traffic on one of London’s busiest high- 
ways was held up while numerous motorists 
had to have their cars examined for 
possible breaches of the silencer regula- 
tions. In the vast majority of cases the 
cars stopped were standard models of 
which hundreds exactly similar are in 
everyday use and are known—or ought 
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The “BEAN” 
and The Irish Setter 


UCCESS in the field means good _ stock. 
S The breeding must be unquestionable, the 
traditions sound. 


The Irish Setter has gained its reputation because it 
upholds the fine traditions of its family. It still 
maintains those wonderful qualities that made the 
breed remarkable for hundreds of years. Widely 
known for its speed and endurance it combines the 
essential qualities of the worker with the grace and 
beauty of the show dog, The Irish Setter is a 
pedigree dog, 


Success on the road too means good stock, A car, 
no less than a dog, must be able to uphold the 
traditions of its house. 





The Bean not only upholds but has edded to the re- 
putation of its makers. It has gained a name for 
first-class workmanship, speed, power and endurance. 
Well sprung, easy, fast, the Bean like the Irish Setter 
outlasts all others of its class for reliability and hard 
work, The Bean is a pedigree car. 





























Fideliter ” 
Reproduced _ by 


courtesy of the 
owner— 


Mrs. Sworder. 


As authorised agents for the 
+ famous BEAN Car, we are in a 
Position to give immediate 
delivery of all new models. 
Your present car taken in PART 
EXCHANGE AND DEFERRED 
PAYMENT: S arranged to suit 
your convenience. 








AUTOCAR C° L7” 


201, 203, Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


TELEPHONE ~- LANGHAM 1464-1472 


New model Bean “* Short 14"" Tourer, £295. 
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ESOLVE to give your car a 


chance to show what it can do— 
Try the recommended grade of 


Wakefield || --s-" 


Packed in sealed red 
metal box, 


CASTROL = || =. 
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as supplied at any garage, and note the 


improvement! The unexcelled lasting and 

friction-reducing of CASTROL minimise W. pF SMITH, LTD. 
consumption and wear, while enabling LITTLE CADOGAN PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 
your engine to develop and maintain its full "Phone: Sloane 4777. Telegrams: Autohorse, Sloane, London 


performance. Give CASTROL a trial, and 
you will realise why over 200 Leading 
Motor Manufacturers recommend—— 


_ WAKEFIELD | 

















The Product of an All-British Firm. Motor Cars on hire. _ Best service; cheapest terms. Special tariff for Theatres, 
Balls, Stations, etc. Cars on hire by the year, including chauffeur in livery, garage 
and full maintenance. Any leading make of car supplied. Agents for Lanchester Cars, 


C. C. Wakefield & Co., Ltd., Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 Body work, peiating end engineering vepaive of every decerigiten. 
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to be known—to satisfy every legal requirement. But the whole 
spirit of this Chiswick enterprise is but typical of the common 
official attitude of straining at gnats and swallowing camels. 
The 20 m.p.h. police trap on open roads, while dangerous 
driving on blind corners goes unchecked, is, of course, the 
commonest and most serious example. 


THE MONTE CARLO AUTOMOBILE RALLY. 


NE of the most interesting events of the motor sport 

year is the Rallye’’ organised in January by the 

International Sporting Club of Monte Carlo and the 
Monaco Automobile Club. It is quite unlike other motoring 
events, and consists of various entirely different parts. The 
first part is the run to Monte Carlo, for which the competitor 
chooses his own starting point and average speed, the award 
in this section going to the entrant who covers the greatest 
distance at the speed he has himself chosen. After arrival in 
Monte Carlo the competitors take part in a reliability trial 
over the exacting hill roads of the Riviera hinterland ‘the Sospel 
road from Mentone to Nice is that generally chosen}, which is 
followed by an examination of the cars and a timed hill climb 
up the Mont du Mules and, finally, the inevitable concozrrs 
d’élégance and an examination of the cars from the point of 
view of the comfort they afford. 

Hitherto there has been only one English competitor 
in this event, which brings entries from all over Europe and 
northern Africa, and after a gallant and partially successful 
trial effort in 1925, the Hon. Victor Bruce won the Rallye 
and its substantial cash prize in 1926, when he covered the 
whole distance from John o’Groats in just under seventy hours. 
This year Mr. Bruce is taking part with an A.C. car, and is to 
have several English rivals as well as others from Copenhagen, 
Tunis or Constantinople. The competitors are due in Monte 
Carlo before 4 p.m. on Thursday, January 2oth, and the A.C. 
is starting from John o’ Groats on the 17th, while after the 
Rallye it sets off immediately on an ambitious R.A.C. trial that 
is likely to take several weeks. 

A WARNING FOR THOSE ‘GOING FOREIGN.”’’ 

This reference to a popular sporting event suggests a 
repetition of a warning previously given in these pages to 
British motorists taking their cars to I'rance, as so many are at 
this time of the year. It is, in brief, that should they be involved 
in any accident, however trivial it may be, they should take all 
possible steps to get themselves and especially their cars, as 
far as possible out of the locality in the least possible time. 

The French code de la Route seems simple and straight- 
forward enough, but the practical working of Irench law is apt 
to be queer, not to say incomprehensible, to the average British 
mind. Some time ago a very well known British motorist ran 
across a ‘‘ caniveau’”’ or “ cassis’’ in a village street; it was 
covered with snow and was quite invisible and the sudden shock 
threw some of the luggage in the car out on to the road. The 
street was deserted—it was in the lunch hour—but a crowd 
soon gathered from nowhere and among the crowd was a 
gendarme, who took particulars. Nothing happened for some 
months when, safely home in England, the motorist received 
a notification that he had been fined seventeen francs for 
dangerous driving. He paid the fine as the amount did not 
seem to justify argument. Another English driver had a rather 
nasty accident on the road between Paris and a Channel port, 
though fortunately no one was hurt and he completed his 
journey with his car to England. That was just over a year ago 
and until recently, at least, he said he was still paying fines, 
what they were for he could not attempt to understand, but 
with the exchange as it then was, it seemed better to pay than 
to spend more money in what almost certainly would have been 
unsuccessful litigation. One well known English journalist was, 
before the war, stopped in a street in Monte Carlo and accused 
of exceeding the ruling 15 k.p.h. speed limit. He had to pay 
1,000 francs before he or his car could get out of the police 
station, where they were detained and subsequently he was 
fined about half this sum, the balance of his ‘‘ deposit ”’ being 
returned to him. The fine was actually imposed after his return 
to England, but his legal advisers told him that payment would 
be the only way he could avoid trouble if he were ever likely 
to visit the scene of his misdemeanour again and that to contest 
the case would be futile. 

Such cases as these are, however, trivial by comparison with 
the troubles likely to meet anyone involved in any sort of 
collision. In such a case either party may get an order to 
retain the other’s car within the district until responsibility 
has been settled in a court of law—the car is, of course, retained 
as security against damages or compensation. As the decision 
of the affair before a court of law may take anything from 
six months to some years, the probable seriousness to the 
visiting tourist is obvious. The least of the troubles that he 
may have to meet is a sacrifice of his Customs deposit, which, 
if the visiting car happens to be a de luxe vehicle, as it so 
often is, will be a loss that few people would care to face with 
impunity. But the order has to be given by the authorities 
of the district in which the affair happened and has no weight 
outside that district, so that a car cleared away to a safe 
distance immediately afterwards is practically immune from 
seizure, and repairs, if necessary, may then be executed. 
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HOLIDAY SHOOTS 


HE Christmas shoot ends, for most of us, the serious 

routine of the year. It is true that there is another month 

to run, but then the days are at best belated affairs to 

clear out old cocks or provide a few birds for the house. 

In most places the old year sees the end of the last 
serious day’s covert shooting, and the brief span of New Year's 
time is left to the boys. 

Boys are rather a prominent feature at Christmas shoots, 
so much so that one old sportsman of our acquaintance has made 
a firm rule never to accept a shooting invitation after the breaking- 
up date of the Public Schools. He has had experience, and finds 
it bad for a man with a choleric temperament and a dicky heart. 
Yet most of us are glad to see the keen young faces and catch 
something of their joyful excitement. They make us remember 
something of the intensity of enjoyment with which we, as 
schoolboys, looked forward to the Christmas holidays through the 
weary end of term. At last the day came when we could get 
the old 12-bore out of its Rangoon oil scented, baize-lined coffin. 
Outside in the cobbled stable yard the terriers yelped ecstatically, 
and there was the keeper waiting to take one round for a shot or 
two in order to get ina little practice—and a little cautionary work 
before the day of the big shoot. Those were good days—gun days 
and pony days—and then how we hated a cold snap, when the 
ground was too hard for hunting and the carriage horses had to 
wear calked shoes. To-day, half the boys hope for frost, for they 
will be away in a steam-heated hotel abroad ; but in those days 
Switzerland and winter sports had not been exploited. 

But we have plenty of the right sort still, and they are fast 
filling in the gap the war left. At holiday time they turn up. 
Some, still boys, out, perhaps, for the first time, excited and self- 
conscious and, if we only remembered it, horribly bruised by 
the kick of a borrowed gun with a stock far too long for them. 
Others are still boys to their families, but in the official term of 
their Universities men, and very often they, tco, are shooting 
in company for the first time. The older warriors are a little bit 
perturbed. After all, we know exactly how dangerous a 12-bore 
can be. The mere matter that nothing under a 4.9 high velocity 
piece with a five mile range disturbed us during the war, does not 
count. We can dance with wrathful indignation at the idea 
of being tickled up with a stray pellet of No. 6, but in the end our 
fears are allayed, and we find that we have taken on responsible 
duties as coaches to the boys. We stand a little behind, and per- 
haps a psychologist would classify our concealed emotion as one 
of safety first. 

The head-keeper recognises the situation, and gravely, 
but perhaps not entirely disapproving, shifts our places along the 
hazel twigs which mark our posts. Youth at the helm, and an 
entirely idolatrous but too conversational old retainer acting as 
loader, custodian and philosopher makes a trinity hard to be 
beaten for real sport and enjoyment. 

Elfin faint the whistles blow, and the beaters begin their 
curving march. Wise old woodpigeons miles out of range fly 
high above us, and the jays give tongue to bring undeserved 
scandal on our hard-working keepers. The distant bang of the 
lone gun with the beaters tells us that one of these gossips is laid 
low. Then one by one the wily old cocks spring. Some go back 
over the beaters ; others, age-old in experience, leg it to the wood 
side, see the waiting guns and, disregarding sewins, stops and 
all, wing out sideways, rising derisively after a long run to some- 
where out of gunshot. 

The tap of the sticks grows louder, the whistles are no longer 
drowned. Birds rise far back and come well over high, and on a 
curving slant, towards the cover which lies in dead ground behind 
and down the hillside beyond us. 

It is all, perhaps, a little incoherent. The boys warm to it, 
and, if the flush is good, one’s own established supremacy may 
suffer. A good right and a left from both neighbours may share 
a bird which, in more decorous circumstance, would have come 
to you and you alone. However, it is a boy’s day, and, so 
long as they keep their barrels up, what does it matter? The 
real problem comes when the dogs run fur and a rabbit bolts for 
the line. Then one can only pray that someone kills it before it 
gets into line with the guns. Asa matter of strict policy, I always 
take long shots at rabbits myself on these occasions. In the 
presence of excitable youth they are as dangerous as rhino. 

Then to the roots: here we break again with formality, 
and put the young on the outside of the swinging half-moons. 
Exercise is good for them and distance lends a fortuitous air of 
safety. Butinthe end, whataday! We have gathered between 
thirty and forty brace of birds, a rather heavy bag of ‘‘ various ”’ 
prey to unduly swift anxiety, and as the early dusk falls we 
recognise that youth can do no more. Lunch has done for the 
retainers, and emotion has spent all its force with the boys. 
They are full of energy, but their long barrels sag below the birds. 
Old cocks crow with derision, and the experienced old dogs sit 
philosophically down to hunt the lissom flea. Yet when we 
reach home again how the day burgeons. Dick, Terry and Jack 
have all done well. The old hunting spirit is awakened, and 
we know that they get for every bird the pleasure we can only 
wring out of a dozen. It is a not-too-serious Christmas shoot— 
jolly good fun; and perhaps this little matter of blooding the 
younger generation to it is One of those fundamental things that 
really is important, really is vital to the future of the country- 
side and the maintenance of good sport. 
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“Jorrocks with 
a shot gun” 


Morning Post. 


e 


To read by a good fire 

after a day in the 

open, or on a journey 

to a better place than 

London Town, you’ll 

find nothing better 
than 


Ben 
Watson 


By “Jump in—there’s lots of room’ 


C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne 





a a TEP into the 14-28 h.p. Standard “ Park Lane” Saloon 
Holiday through any of its four wide doors. Make yourself 


comfortable—it’s easy. Leg room and head room both are 
ample. You lean back without crowding the passenger next 
to you. And you have a fine view from every window. 





Price 10s. 6d. net. 





The “ Park Lane” has lots of power, and accelerates quickly. It isa 
hill clin It is attractively finished, easy to 





iB Bas ed hy sO Ba control and look after, and costs little to run. The price is amazingly 
keen aaa with a_ racy low—only £335. Write for particulars. 
tongue’’... ‘A true Yorkshire- 


men. <"* B human, humorous, 
clubbable fellow’”’ . . ‘‘ His wit and 
philosophy are sound” and “ his 
imperturbability carries him to com- 
plete success on moor and deer 
forest, in trade and in love.” 

Vide Press Notices. 





Standard 


9 14-28 h.p. 4-cyl. “Park Lane” Saloon 


The Standard 


Motor Co., Ltd., Open cars from £275. All Standard cars are 
Coventry. Ia6 6ec lie finished in the Zofelac 

NOTE.—A limited number of copies London Show- 18/3 te pee is Cellulose Process. 
printed on special paper and uncut have rooms: 49, Pall r Colours: Be d, Blue and 


been autographed by the author and are Mall, S.W.1. Dunlop Tyres. "awn. 
available at £2 2s. net. Of all Book- 
sellers or from the Publishers, Country 


Life, Ltd., . Street, London, =s C O U N 4 * y H E M - O N ° x H E - R O A D ” 


DOGS! DOGS! 


of all kinds for health and condition should be fed 
upon the best Biscuits and Foods obtainable. By 
using our 
« Biskito’”’ Special Greyhound Meal, 
“Fawdog” Special Kennel Meal, 
Best Meat Dog Biscuits, 
“Comfortos” Pet Dog Cakes, 
Puppy Cakes, 
you are giving your dogs the best and cheapest Foods 
now upon the market. 


Price Lists on application to 


























MOTOR CAR BOOK-KEEPING 


WATERSTON’S 
MOTOR CAR REGISTER 


will give you a complete yearly record of the work and 
expenses of your car in simplest form. The ninth edition 
contains new information and many improvements, and is 
supplied in five styles of binding. 


Prices from 5/6 to 1\6/-. Postage 6d. extra. 


GEORGE WATERSTON & SONS, LTD. 
GEORGE SMITH (NORWICH) LTD. St. Bride St., London, E.C. | 35, George Street, Edinburgh 


Successors to James Chamberlin & Smith. : And all Booksellers, 
The Oldest Makers of Game Foods. ‘ 


Game Food Factory, NORWICH N Oo Gymnastics ! 


R O Ss & ( O ” O chains nor cogs, no effort nor physical dis- 
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ose OVER STREET, LONDON, W. use the Enots HYDRAULIC Jack. With one 
‘ouniane te nae T GUNS joe hand you can raise two tons—easily, r++ssssssesssssssseees . 


Shooting Ground—SHIRE HALL LANE, HENDON. | Lowering the Car is equally simple. : 50/- 

Telephone—Hendon 1032. Coach—R. D. Robertson. Nothing to jam. Simple, compact, : 

Open fer Fitting, Rehm y Coaching and Practice. weighs 8} lbs including 
Cartridges Carefully Loaded on Premises. 8 = 2-piece 


Proprietors : Messrs. J. S. & R. D. ROBERTSON From your garage or direct from nana. 
BENTON & STONE, Ltd., Bracebridge Street, Birmingham 
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FOR THE GREENHOUSE AND 


CONSERVATORY 


HERE is little need to call attention to the beauty of 

climbing plants; their grace, freedom of growth and 

infinite variety in colour and form is realised by all ; 

and yet in only a few gardens are they put to their 

fullest use. Climbers—as well as plants which are not 

strictly of climbing habit but can be utilised for such 
a purpose—are of great value in the greenhouse and conservatory. 
There they will drape bare walls, and adorn with slender twining 
growths and wreaths of blossom pillars and rafters which might 
otherwise look unsightly. Although the number of greenhouse 
climbers is almost without limit, a selection must be made care- 
fully, as some are too rampant in growth except for a lofty house, 
while others would soon exclude light to the detriment of the 
plants growing on the stages beneath. On the other hand, 
even for the smallest of greenhouses one can choose suitable 
climbing plants which will not need excessive training—a practice 
which spoils to a certain extent the natural beauty and picturesque 
effect of any climber. In a large conservatory climbers can be 
trained against the back wall, up the pillars, as well as along the 
rafters of the roof; but in a small or low house, roof climbers 
are out of place, and only up the pillars should such plants be 
trained. A corridor greenhouse is an excellent place for growing 
and showing off to the best advantage a large variety of climbers. 
Bearing in mind this question of the size of the house, a selection 
of suitable climbers should be made, so that, throughout the year, 
there is always some climber which is attractive owing to its 
beauty of leaf, flower or fruit. 

Greenhouse climbers need ample root room, provision for 
root extension, and a specially prepared soil. It is essential that 
the drainage shall be sound. In the majority of cases climbers 
do best when planted out in borders, but in instances where this 
is impracticable, large pots or tubs can be used instead. Borders 
of at least 2ft. wide and 2ft. deep should be excavated, broken 
bricks and rubble placed at the bottom and the cavity filled in 
with prepared compost. Most climbers succeed in a rooting 
medium consisting of two-thirds of good fibrous loam and one- 
third of half-rotted leaves. To this, mixed coarse sand and old 
mortar rubble should be added in the proportion of a 6in. pot 
full of each to 1 bushel of the mixture. A fewclimbers, such as 
lapagerias, prefer a peaty soil, and these should be planted in 
pots or borders by themselves. 

Before any climbers are planted, proper preparation should 
be made for their support, pillars should be painted white and 
walls limewashed. On walls a wire trellis should be erected, 
while along the rafters wire should be stretched along which 
the slender growths of roof climbers will be able to twine and 
twist. The plants shculd be kept within bounds by training 
and tying in, but it must be remembered that climbers produce 
the most effect when they are allowed to grow with freedom. 
lor the welfare of the plants a thorough annual cleansing of the 
plants themselves as well as the houses in which they are growing 
is necessary, in order to keep down insect pest attacks. Careful 
watering, particularly during the winter months, is of the greatest 
importance. 

The plants mentioned here are chosen not only for their 
beauty but for their ease of cultivation, and also because the 
majority of them will flourish under ordinary conditions in a 
cool greenhouse, provided that there is just sufficient heat to 
keep out frost during the winter. A few of them require a 
minimum temperature of 50° Fahr. throughout the year; but, 
on the other hand, there are quite a number of attractive climbers 
which can be grown in a conservatory in which there is no heat 
whatever. 

For a greenhouse of moderate size, one of the most useful 
and ornamental of all climbers is the South African Plumbago 
capensis (leadwort). Throughout the summer it bears pale 
blue flowers which are borne on the young wood, and it can be 
grown either as a pot plant or planted out in borders of well 
drained soil and trained up a wall. In spring all old shoots 
should be cut hard back to within about ten inches of the base of 
the previous year’s growth. Bougainvillea glabra and its varieties 
thrive as well in a cool conservatory as in a heated house. They 
look particularly decorative as roof plants, and in such a position 
they will flower freely. Full sun and light should be given 
them, an annual hard spurring, back and a period of rest are 
necessary for the well being of the bougainvilleas. A few of 
the finest varieties are Sanderiana, Cypheri and Mrs. Butt. 

Solanum jasminoides, with its att.active wreaths of starry 
white blossom, is an excellent climber for a cool house from which 
frost is excluded. In a warmer house S. Wendlandii, which 
bears large terminal clusters of clear bluish purple flowers, should 
be grown. A loamy soil suits these solanums, and they are 
readily propagated by means cf cuttings. Clematis indivisa 
lobata is a charming plant for a cool house; and in a similar 
position Hibbertia dentata would do well. The latter, a showy 
yellow-flowered climber with bronzy leaves, has a long season 
of flowering, and it prefers a rooting medium of a peaty nature. 

For a shady corner in a conservatory lapagerias would 
do well. These plants bear a tangle of thin wiry stems which 
carry dark green leathery leaves and bell-shaped waxy flowers 








of rosy pink or white. Their chief requirements are a well drained 
bed of peat and a thinning of the shoots to prevent overcrowding. 
Passifloras are adaptable climbers and may be grown equally 
well in a warm house as in a cool one. Constance Elliott is a 
beautiful white-flowered variety of the popular P. coerulea. It 
should be given the support of a pillar, and a rich loamy soil 
containing plenty of leaf-mould and sand. Passion flowers are 
easily struck from cuttings. Abutilons, with the quaint lantern- 
like blooms of orange and red, are particularly suitable for tall 
pillars. They require a long period of rest through the winter, 
and in the growing season liberal supplies of liquid manure. 
Abutilons insigne and vexillarium are two of the best. 
Australian mimosas (acacias) are most useful and charming 
greenhouse climbers. The silver wattle, Acacia dealbata, likes 
plenty ot room. A. Baileyana and A. Riceana both smother 
themselves in spring with clusters of yellow flowers, and after 
these flowers have faded away pruning should be carried out. 
The scarlet-flowered parrot’s-bill, Clianthus puniceus, is 
excellent for draping pillars, rafters and walls. Clianthus 
Dampieri, the Glory Pea of Australia, is also excellent. For 
training up the back of a lean-to greenhouse, Bignonia capreolata 
is a suitable shrub; it bears tubular flowers of orange brown, 
produced during the summer months. A well drained peaty soil 
and fairly rigorous thinning are essential for this plant. A number 





ALLAMANDAS MAKE ADMIRABLE CLIMBERS FOR THE GREENHOUSE. 


of fuchsias, if given generous treatment, grow freely as green- 
house climbers. fF. corallina is suitable for this purpose. 
Fuchsias require to be kept fairly dry at the roots during the 
winter, a position in full sun is not necessary. 

Streptosolen Jamesonii is an evergreen climber which 
anyone can grow. It is early-flowering and bears attractive 
brilliant orange-coloured blooms. 

Ipomoea rubro-coerulea and I. versicolor, better known as 
Mina lobata, are two climbers of the convolvulus family. Both 
should be treated as half-hardy annuals. The blue-flowered 
Thunbergia alata should be given similar treatment. Aristo- 
lochias are fascinating owing to their strangely formed flowers, 
and one or two of them should be included in all collections. 
The rather decorative A. elegans does well in a pot. 

Allamandas, gloriosas and solandras are excellent climbers 
for a warm greenhouse, and, wherever possible, representatives of 
each of these genera should be grown. Hendersonii is a tall and 
free growing climber for pillars and roofs. Inasunny greenhouse 
the American tacsonia would flourish, and its brilliantly coloured 
blooms would make a splendid show, T. exoniensis and T. insignis 
being two of the best. Honeysuckles, such as Lonicera semper- 
virens for small houses and L. Hildebrandiana for larger houses, 
should be grown if it is possible to find room for them. Cestrum 
elegans is a favourite greenhouse climber; it carries reddish 
purple flowers. Mandevilla suaveolens is well adapted for climbing 
up pillars. The yellow-flowered Cassia corymbosa is another 
excellent wall plant. 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” Now is the time to plant 
Horticultural Catalogue Guide KELWAY’S LOVELY PAONIES || ' UNDI ALS 


FRUIT TREES & PLANTS and BIRD BATHS 








H. MERRYWEATHER { i 
H, MERRY Rose Now is the time to plan and plant 
The Nurseries Fruit Tree 





SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. Specialists. A KELWAY COLOUR BORDER 


J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd. Ornamental 
Nurseries, Shrubs 
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OF CHOICE seed bill this season.— 
Fidler & Sons, Royal Berk- 
GARDEN SEEDS shire Seed Stores, Reading. 
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AND GATES OF ALL TYPES 
PLAIN & ORNAMENTAL ., 


** Pioneer’’ Chestnut Paling. 
Woven Wattle Hurdles. 
Estimates and Catalogues free on request. 


THE ECONOMIC FENCING CO., LTD. 
Estd. 1870 BILLITER HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.3 Tel: Avenue 4045 









































Tais old-world design, carved in solid stone, 3ft. 
4ins. high, complete with Brass Dial, 212: 10 





Write for interesting Booklets ““SUNDIALS,” 
‘* Ideal Garden Ornaments,"’ post free on request. 


SANDERS & CO. 
LOOSE BOXES and all kinds 365, Euston Road, London, N.W. 1: 
of Farm and Estate Buildings made in CREOSOTED 
WOOD, last 50 years or more without expense 
for upkeep. Write for Particulars. 


ENGLISH BROS., P.O. Box 2, WISBECH 

















MICHAELMAS DAISIES 


Does the name bring to mind a picture of an insi, ~~ 
nificant flower in the garden of your childhood? If 
so, you have not seen the glorious varieties grown 
at. the Gayborder Nurseries. Improved out of all 
recognition, flowering from August to October, 
varying in height from 1 to 6ft. and in a large range 
of colours they are ornaments for any garden. 
Send for oat, of these ave — the if s 
Largest Collection in t ountry. f ; 
Collection M.1. 1 doz. (standard sorts) 4 MAIDSTONE. 
all different 6s. 9d. gi FOR ‘ 
M.2. 3 doz. (standard sorts) 


seach wana Tl FRUIT TREES 
man3 doz. (newer sorts) ees : & ROSES “ No Country House or Golf Club is complete without 


mais” ce ast Noveticé B60: Oa: f : > _& || The“SPADE” BOOT CLEANERS 





| Fine HOSE FITTINGS, 
iy cui 
PARSON'S GREEN. LONDON, SW. 








Carriage paid for cash with order. 


WILLIAM STDEREAM, 
The Gayborder Nurseries, MELBOURNE, 
Established 1894. New Catal — on appli 



































THE SPADE SCRAPER removes al! mud from just those 
parts of the boot which the ordinary fixed scraper cannot touch, 
Y ; P i on orders oO There is a curve or angle to fit every odd corner. 
Carviege Pate ui THE SPADE BRUSH entirely supersedes the old t 
£5 and over. soiree eeperscces Se one pe 


because ; It is raised off the damp ground on 3 little feet; and you 


FOREST TREES, 
SHRUBS & ROSES 
from the 


Farthest North Nurseries 
in Britain. 


. can get the toe and sides of the boot well under the bristles, which 

Catalogues and Quotations on extend beneath the brush. Scraper, 10/3; Brush, 28/6; or the pair 

e . for 35/-, carr. paid. From your Bootmaker, Gunmaker or Irvn- 

application. monger, or direct from “SPADE SCRAPERS ” (Dept. C.L.) 
WAPPENHAM, TOWCESTER, NORTHANTS. 


HOW DEN’S (Estd. 1801) Ask your garage to fit the car pattern Spade — under the step of 


your car. Price 4/6 inclusive. 


‘ The “ Spade Scra ** Patent Pipe Cle ill shortly b i 
56, High Street, Inverness. no * Spade eager” Butent Pipe Canes oil chentiy be on ext 























































KINNELL’S AN 


‘““HORSE SHOE” BOILER | canon. 


The Best for Small Greenhouses. 0. J 





Inexpensive in fuel and easy to install. Bryncock, 
Can be fitted by any handy man. Neath. 
Used in the R.H.S. Gardens. ‘“ 
The 
Horse Shoe 
warms the 
little house 


in one hour 
after light- 





ing and 
Ms eS keeps in for ge OT I iti. SS OM 28 
a b or e SS 
— Booklet S and heating advice ours o TD. 
on request. banking up L Cy HODSONS L 
the fire.” THE GARDEN MAKERS 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd., 15/4/26 58, Castlegate, NOTTINGHAM —:: __75, Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W.1 


If you contemplate garden construction or alterations please offer an appointment. or 
65, 65a, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.El Po to see pholegraene of Gardens recently made, which will be sent post free to any 


prospective client (abroad 2/6). 
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Helen © Havue o 


little imagination and resource, it is in by a tucked vest of organdie, white or beige. The same 
material affords distinction in boffants to the lower sleeves. 


able from short lengths and remnants! The dress The skirt from a low hip line is fashioned of flat superposed 
of the day, at its most expensive and exclusive, volants of black satin. And, hey presto! there is a little frock 
mixture of materials and colours, that may be safely relied upon to hold its own anywhere. 


is an amazing 
an expression that is the béte noiy of the little dressmaker and 
home worker, who have seldom at hand the exhaustive choice 


of the big couluriére. 


But the observant who have remarked the clever way 
in which short lengths can be, and are being, employed should 


take their courage in 
their hands at sale 
time, preferably with 
some clear objective 
in view, and visit 
the shops now busily 
clearing out surplus 
stock, especially in the 
departments dealing 
with piece materials. 
| have seen and ex- 
amined many remark- 
able offerings in short 
lengths of silks, crépes, 
velvets, rich metal 
brocades, _ printed 
chiffons, suitings, soft 
woollen materials of 
the kasha~ character, 
and serges. All these 
at give-away prices 
are well worth picking 
up. 
RENOVATIONS. 

Since nothing 
arrestingly exciting is 
likely to happen 
between now and 
February for Most of 
us, in Many cases it 
serves quite well to 
bring up-to-date exist- 
ing possessions by way 
of carrying on. To take 
a concrete example, 
such as a dress or 
coat-frock of navy 
serge, that has lost its 
first pristine freshness. 
Well, what about con- 
sidering the suggestion 
shown on the extreme 
right-hand figure in the 
heading ? And in this, 
again, there is the sug- 
gestion of a use for 
short lengths. 

The straight top 
of serge is scooped out 
to form an oval in 
front, an hiatus filled 


In interested contemplation of the achievement there is 
depicted a figure wearing a simple creation carried out in two 


shades of crépe de Chine. The slim bodice and skirt are 








: 





A short length fashioned into jumper and scarf by the aid of a remnant of printed silk ; one 
of the new sleeveless boleros evolved from grey velvet and a scrap of galon ; and skirt, jumper 
and bridge coat, in which no fewer than five different materials make up a seductive whole. 


supplemented by scalloped hems and by a tiny upstanding 
collar that at the back resolves itself in tied ends. 


Crépe de Chine 
in different shades— 
black and_ scarlet— 
navy and ashes ot 
roses—are colour 
schemes that jump to 
the eye—creates the 
third inspiration, the 
skirt lending itself to a 
three-tier appearance, 
which can be shaded 
according to taste and 
circumstances. The 
jolly little waistcoat 
held in the hand is 
composed of printed 
silk, a real remnant 
revelation, as the back 
can be of anything. 
These waistcoats are a 
great asset and ally to 
the tailored suits cf 
the moment, any scrap 
and end of effective 
material being culled 
to their service. 

Crepella, which is 
a species of heavy 
weight marocain, is 
responsible for the 
fourth inspiration in 
two tones. The 
amount of material 
required for this 
ensemble or two-piece 
can be approximately 
gauged by the needs 
of the skirt and coat, 
both whereof arc eked 
out by a paler shade 
in the short upper 
corsage and deep 
hems. There is a 
wealth of opportunity 
in this vogue for 
deep contrasting hems, 
which are as_ preva- 
lent on evening as on 
day dress. Indeed, if 
it were not for the 
cut, finish and style 
of many of the most 
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MOSS BROS. & CO., Ltd. 
(OF COVENT GARDEN), 
have no Branch Establish- 
ments “and no connection 
with any other firm trading 
under the name of Moss Bros. 











&G 
] ID 
Naval, Military and General Outfitters 


CORNER of KING ST 


and Bedford Street 


COVENT GARDEN 


(Just of the Strand) 


Telephone 


Wires 


HUNTING 


SPORTING KIT 


of every description 
ready for immediate 
wear. 


SADDLERY 


Overcoats, Lounge Suits, Morning 
Suits, Evening Dress, Colo- 
nial Outfits, Motoring Coats, 
Chauffeurs’ Liveries, Trunks, 
Suit Cases, Kit Bags, Hosiery, 
Boots and Shoes, Binoculars, etc. 


The name of 
MOSS BROS. & CO., Ltd., 
of COVENT GARDEN is 
a Tradition the world over 
whenever men talk of “ Kit.” 


ONLY ADDRESS : 





/ LONDON 


- Gerrard 3750 (3 lines). 
- ‘Parsee, Rand, London.” 






































SALE 


OF ALL 


MODELS 


DAY AND EVENING 
GOWNS AND WRAPS, 
DANCE FROCKS, 
COATS AND SKIRTS, 


SPORTS SUITS, 
ALSO 
HATS AND FURS. 


MONDAY 
JAN. 3rd 
AND FOLLOWING DAYS 


15, HANOVER SQUARE, 
297, OXFORD STREET 


Al 
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TO LOOK YOUR BEST 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


AND 
USE 


HAI ROWLAND'S 


_MACASSAR 







which will preserve, 
nourish, strengthen it, and 
replace the loss of the natural oil in the Hait 
the want of which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 

sold in 3/6, 7/- and 10/6 bottles, by Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
A. ROWLAND & SONS, Ltd., 112, Guilford St., Gray’s Inn Road, 


London. Avoid cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name. 

















































Quality that Endures 
in Shoes for the Outdoor Life is found 
to perfection in 


THIS © ®@ SPORTS 
FAMED ~ ast SHOE 


A decidedly popular “ Fife ’’ mode) 
which appeals strongly to gentle- 
men for Golf, Country Wear and 
outdoor Sports. There’s character 
built into the design, and the 
workmanship is par excellence. 


Order No. 162 Brown Price 33/6 
Order No. 163 Black Price 31/6 


Order No. 1624 Brown with Crépe Rubber Soles 36/6 
All sizes and Fittings Carr, paidin U.K. Send size (or draw outline of foot) and P.O. 


‘* Fife’? Shoes are worn and appreciated by thousands of 
gentiemen in all parts of the World, and the ever-increasing 
sales is proof of their worth and satisfactory service. 


Write for ‘‘ Fife’ Footwear Catalogue. Free on request. 


A. T. HOGG, No. 24, STRATHMIGLO, FIFE 


The Pioneer and Leader of ‘‘ Boots by Post’ Trade. 




























ROBERT HEATH’S, Ltd., 
of Knightsbridge, newest 
speciality for Motoring, Golf, 
etc., small appearance and 
very close fitting with tiny 
adaptable brim. 


In their well-known absolutely 
waterproof and unspottable velvet, 


in Black, and also a 

variety of 32 art shades, 37/6 
to order in 4 days. Price 

A selection of beautifully hand- 
made natural Feather Bird models, 
comprising Wild Duck, Pheasant, 
Grouse, Partridge, Jay, Snipe, 
Parrot, etc. Price 15/- each extra. 


N.B.—Robert Heath, Ltd., have no agents 
or branches, therefore their well-known 
bats can only be obtained from the 
address given below 


ROBERT HEATH 


of Knightsbridge. 


Tel. No.: Sloane 3122. oun Alezandra. 














ONLY ADDRESS: 


37 & 39, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 
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exclusive and costly models, one might surmise they had been 
made out of remnants. 


BLACK AS A BACKGROUND. 

There is never any element of doubt attached to a bargain 
in black satin, Marocain, crépe Romain or crépe de Chine. These 
can always be utilised and carried into the realm of chic creations. 

Our artist suggests in her grouped collection a jumper 
to be completed as is convenient by a black skirt. The fact 
that the jumper, a garment, by the way, that is universally 
accepted in every expression, is sleeveless, speaks for itself 
as a use fer the remnant. This probably would cost a mere 
trifle, though absolutely nothing without its deep border of 
appliqué printed silk. 

The scarf, a noteworthy feature of the design, is carried 
out in a self shade crépe de Chine applique with the same printed 
silk. Should the satin be short for the decorative hem, the 
foundation of that can be of black jap silk or any scrap of satin 
at hand. What the eye does not see the heait does not worry 
over. Black and exotic colourings are counted among the 
most desirable amalgamations of the hour, and they seldom 
fail in proving attractive. 


THE SLEEVELESS BOLERO. 
Boleros seem to have caught on after a slight resistance. 
They are really extraordinarily becoming, and give a_ lissom 





Two shades of kasha and a short length of milanese are the chosen 
materials for this attractive scheme. 


appearance to a figure that is distinctly waisted. A full skirt 
length will frequently, in these days of abbreviation, yield sufficient 
for a sleeveless bolero. An example our artist reveals in grey 
chiffon velvet with full Bishop sleeves of scatlet chiffon, a band 
of embroidered galon at the hem repeating the contrast. The 
skirt, if preferred, could be of grey crépe de Chine. 

Contrasting sleeves, like contrasting hems, are a great 
boon to those who have to make do out of a little, and it is just 
as well to utilise the vogue while it is with us, not only in con- 
trasting colour, but material. 


SKIRT AND JUMPER LENGTHS. 

The privilege now obtaining of having contrasting skirts and 
upper parts is a great concession. And one sees it working out 
very effectively in tulle and satin, velvet and georgette for evening, 
and damé and satin for afternoon gowns. The fact that lamé 
is as much in vogue for day as evening is worth recognising, 
as also the fancy for any contrasting bodice. A reflection, this, 
that at once draws attention to the second frock in the group 
as a representative example. 

Here incontestably are short lengths. The first for the 
skirt, of copper-coloured velvet, draped up at one side over a 
simulated underskirt of plissé gold-coloured gecrgette. This 
is surmounted by a jumper corsage of gold /amé arranged slightly 
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bloitsé over a swathed sash of fancy tissue ribbon. The remnant 
motive is observed throughout, and the model admirably repre- 
sentative of results that can be obtained under such auspices. 

Similar component materials are responsible for the bridge 
coat held by an attendant maid, gold tissue lapels and cuffs 
finding a capital foil in the coat itself of burnished copper chiffon 
velvet. 

In connection with bridge and house coats, it is important 
to draw attention to the delightfully artistic use being made 
of Chinese mandarin skirts. For some obscure reason these 
are figuring conspicuously at the sales and, eked out with a little 
black satin and a dozen or so of small gilt filigree buttons, compose 
the most charming coatees that combine the essentials of smart- 
ness, picturesqueness and _ serviceableness. Easily got into 
and out of, they fold up into the smallest compass for packing 
and seem to go with almost any skirt or gown. 


HALF-INCH BELTS. 

Any and everything calculated to impart a touch of origi- 
nality to a jumper is just now eagerly courted. Hence the 
approval accorded the vogue of belts half an inch in width, or 
approximately that. These may be of suéde, kid or material, 
and, incidental as they are, immediately catch the eye as a 
novelty. 

Another notable persuasion among the well dressed is that 
of mingling kasha with milanese for complete jumper suits, 
an idea that at once suggests short lengths, usually kept in one 
colour, though that is wholly immaterial. As a text to work upon 
in this regard, our artist depicts a model effected in two shades 
of kasha for the skirt, the hem of a deeper tone, possibly helping 
to eke out a paucity in the length, and reappearing in the narrow 
belt, front strapping, collar and pocket binds on the milanese 
jumper. One scents a real remnant in the last mentioned, 
yet the whole scheme is undeniably smart and of the moment. 

A scarf is included, not necessarily of the same material, 
but eminently desirable when that is possible, but, in any case, 
this must be of some soft woollen fabric, the ends of which it 
is amusing to work with a geometrical design in appliqué, a 
shaded contrast attached by a buttonhole stitch. An example 
seen and much admired was carried out in very pale beige, 
the appliqué of shaded Chinese blue, while a heather mixture 
of mauves and greys is particularly successful incorporated in 


such a scheme. + L. M. M. 
A Saunter Round the Sales 
MARSHALL AND SNELGROVE’S. 


Many years of experience stand at the back of this old-established house 
in Oxford Street, and few women with an appreciation of sound value ever 
miss the sales held here. As every department comes under the ban of 
the blue pencil, it is only possible to relate a few outstanding bargains. 
Such, for example, is a tea frock composed of rich Lyons velvet trimmed 
fur at hem, neck and sleeves, an ideal possession for immediate wear that 
is reduced to 89s. 6d. A chic little tea dance frock fashioned of good quality 
taffetas in a range of plain and changeant colours, the fullskirt gauged fancifully 
on to a long close-fitting corsage and ornamented with Oriental trimming, 
is going at 98s. 6d. 

There are some drastic markings down in furs. An admirable instance, 
one of fifteen model coats, is built of fine quality seal-dyed coney with collar 
and cuffs of sable-dyed fox. Originally costing anything from 39 to 59 guineas, 
this, together with the rest, is being disposed of at the one price of 29 guineas. 

Lingerie, always an arresting feature in these salons, includes many 
recherche garments of crepe de Chine obtainable at cost price. Innumerable 
temptations prevail in knitted wear, among which will be found a jumper 
suit of fine woollen yarn with stockinette finish at 29s. 6d. The model hats 
here, at sweeping reductions, are always well worth securing. And this winter 
there are some extra special opportunities in shoes. Starting on January 3rd, 
this sale lasts through the month. An illustrated catalogue can be had on 
application. 

SCOTT’S. 

This firm, in pursuance of their usual custom, are clearing out, at 1, Old 
Bond Street, all the season’s surplus stock at 5s. in the pound off marked 
prices. A simple procedure this that saves trouble all round, as does the 
cash payment exacted. As the style, quality and value of the velour and 
felt country hats offered by Scott is so well known, further commendation 
is superfluous. Everything is up to standard worth and full inspection is 
invited, and the courteous and intelligent assistance always offered is highly 
prized, 

DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY’S. 

Twelve days only, it is calculated, will suffice to exhaust the surplus 
stock to be disposed of at Wigmore Street. The opening date is January roth. 
As a means to this end the reductions are ruthless and quite irrespective of 
original value, as take the case of a smart tweed jumper suit well worth the 
initial 8} guineas now obtainable at 98s. 6d. 

In coats and evening wraps there are many sensational bargains, chiffon 
velvet cloaks, lined satin, being reduced from 6$ guineas to 89s. 6d., smart 
serviceable tweed coats dropping from 84 guineas to g&s. 6d., a further range 
of West of England hand-woven tweeds, warmly lined throughout, com- 
pleted by sable-dyed fur collars, being similarly treated. Weatherproof 
suede coats carry the specially tempting sale price of £5 18s. 6d. 

Among the first to recognise the vogue of the new dancing shorts, Deben- 
hams have a season’s surplus stock to clear made of crepe de Chine daintily 
trimmed at 21s. 9d, a few of artificial silk going at 7s. 6d. 

Crepe de Chine nightdresses, hand-made, hand-embroidered and trimmed, 
lace, are not to be picked up every day for 29s. 6d. Pyjamas after an exclusive 
design in crepe de Chine and washing satin are well worth securing at 49s. 6d. 

It will be necessary to be early on the scenes to secure one of the very smart 
teagown models, all marked down to the one price of £5, as also the slightly 
shop-tossed tea frocks at 29s. 6d. These will sell as the proverbial hot. cakes, 
and so will boudoir caps at 5s. 
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MARSHALL& SNELGROVE’S 


COMMENCES 

R . ALE MONDAY, JAN. 3ra, 

AND CONTINUES FOR 

FOUR WEEKS 
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USEFULSTRAW HAT in silk hemp 
trimmed and under‘incd with satin 
ribbon. In beige, black, bois de rose, 


rown, navy and mulberry. 


Sale Price - - 45/- 
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DISTINCTIVE LOUNGE COAT 
(as sketch) made in brocaded velvet 
with fur collar and finished deep 
fringe to match or tone. In black 
MATRON'S MILANESE and beautiful colourings. Usual! 
DRESS (as sketch), specially Price, 64 Gns. 


designed for a full figure, on Sale Price ~- - 98/6 


20 TWO-PIECE COSTUMES 
in various materials and designs, 
of which sketch with dress of 
charmelaine with finely tucked 
skirt and front cf crépe de Chine, 
and coat in velour to tone, 
finished with moleskin collar 


50 FRENCH MODELS AND 
COPIES, of which sketch is 
a typical example, of good 
quality georgette in conjunction 
with metal lace, possessing the 
pleated underslip and lace over- 


graceful lines, from beautiful 
quality material, finished with 
fur collar. In navy, burgundy, 
black, bottle, nigger, sapphire, 





and pleats at sides, is a typical dress, In several colours, also mole, silver, purple and fawn. 
example. Ina few good colours. black. Usual Price 21 G 

Usual Prices, 174 to 194 Gns. lass _ 
Sale Price 144 Gns. Reducedto124Gns. Sale Price 12 Gns. 


REMNANT DAY—THURSDAY 


Sale Catalogue post free. 





Grey or Fawn Real LIZARD 
SKIN SHOES, | bar L.XV heel 
(as sketch). Ordinary Price, 59/6 


Sale Price - 50/- 


MARSHALL & SNELGROVE, VERE STREET & OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Debenhams Ltd. 


Goods cannot be sent on approval during the Sale. 























LIBERTY 
SALE 


BEGINS ON MONDAY 
75,000 YDS. 


COMPETITION. 


Designs for Modern Furniture. 
500 Guineas in Prizes. 





The Furnishing Trades’ Organiser 


' Ste op ; N° offers for open competition prizes for original designs 
The mes oes N 83 for modern household furniture as specified below : 





FROM ALL GOOD HOSIERS 





Section A.—Complete Furniture for a Double Bedroom. 
Section B.—Complete Furniture for a Drawing Room. 
Section C.—Complete Furniture for a Sitting Hall. 
Section D.—Complete Furniture for a Dining Room. 


Prizes to selected designs in preliminary adjudication, 200 
GUINEAS. Prizes to be awarded on judgment of com- 
pleted furniture, which will be made by John Broadwood 
and Sons, Ltd., 300 GUINEAS. 


Committee of Honorary Assessors: THE COUNTESS OF 
OXFORD AND ASQUITH, THE LADY ISLINGTON, SIR FRANK 
BAINES, C.V.O., C.B.E., F.R.1.B.A. (Director of H.M. Office 
of Works), H. CLIFFORD SMITH, F.S.A. (Department of Wood- 
work, Victoria and Albert Museum), F. V. BURRIDGE, O.B.E. 
R.E., A.R.C.A. (Principal of the Central School of Arts an 
Crafte), P. MORLEY HorpDgR, F.S.A., PHILIP TILDEN, PERCY 
A. WELLS (Principal of the Cabinet Department, Shoreditch 
Technical College), HOLBROOK JACKSON (Editorial Director, 
The National Trade Press, Ltd.), CAPTAIN EDWARD p 
Gruagory (Editor, The Furnishing Trades’ Organiser). 


Conditions and full particulars on application to the 
Editor, The Furnishing Trades’ Organiser, Regent House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. All designs to be submitted not 
later than January 15th, 1927. 











CRETONNES 


IN A WIDE RANGE 
OF THE WORLD- 
FAMED COLOURS 


ORIGINAL SALE 
PRICES PRICES 


26 5. ts WADE 5 

24 - - V6 

S41 - - Vil 
PATTERNS POST FREE 


NO CATALOGUE 
LIBERTYa CO tShsontt 
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IN THE HAPPY NEW YEAR 


and gaieties, good wishes and kind looks will be everywhere for 

most of us, and their influence must surely be to soften every heart 
in sympathy with those less fortunate. Half the friends to whom we 
give presents at this season, value them for the affection and remem- 
brance to which their arrival testifies, but there are thousands to whom 
the material value of a gift is nearly as important as the knowledge that in 
aworld of luckier men and women their needs and sorrows are not 
forgotten. 


I N the early days of the New Year, when these words are read, g fts 


“SICK AND YE VISITED ME.”’ 

We cannot all visit the sick in person ; it would probably be a very 
great discomfort for them if even the larger part of the well tried to 
do it—but the true point of visiting is to see that their comfort—in both 
physical and mental senses—and their cure, where that is possible, are 
provided for. The hospitals, those great rafts of succour on which the 
sick and maimed are floated above the waters of misery, are urgently 
in need of help. As it is, the staffs of almost all of them heroically 
give up their scanty leisure to beg for means to continue their work. 
We would especially recommend the claims of the East London Hospital 
for Children (Shadwell, E.1), where, during the next fortnight, funds 
and materials for seasonable treats for little patients from a sadly dark 
district are needed; for the Royal Northern Hospital (Holloway, 
N.7), that many men and women from poverty-stricken streets may 
achieve permanent health and so know many happy New Years, 
instead of a maimed and dreary life ; for the Cancer Hospital (Fulham 
Road, S.W.3), where the treatment of this most terrible scourge is 
given absolutely free and invaluable work is being done by the Research 
Institute ; for the North West London General Hospital (Hampstead, 
N.W.1), which is the London Temperance Hospital, and so economically 
run that you can support it yourself for a whole twenty minutes by 
sending a single pound note. 

FOR CHILDREN. 

Any charity by which childhood benefits is acknowledged by most 
of us to have an especial claim, and in this connection the fine work of 
the City of London Maternity Hospital (102, City Road), where a fair 
start in life is annually given to hundreds of babies and proper care 
to their mothers, is particularly stressed. ‘The National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children (Leicester Square, W.C.2), 
with its fine record as standing between child life and suffering, is another 
institution in need of assistance and well deserving of it, as is also The 
Shaftesbury Homes and ‘“‘ Arethusa ” ‘Training Ship (164, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C.2), where a thousand homeless boys and girls are always 
in training to become fine citizens of Empire. 

IN SILENCE AND DARKNESS. 

The claims of the Royal Association in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb, 
(413, Oxford Street, W.1), can need little endorsement from those who 
have even the faintest conception of what it must mean to be shut 
away in the perpetual loneliness of the deaf and dumb. St. Dunstan’s 
(Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, N.W.1), as caring not only for blinded 


men, but for men whose loss of the greatest of the senses was suffered 
in the common cause of the war, has an especial claim, never to be for- 
gotten or ignored while their ge neration lasts. Moreover, St. Dunstan’s 
is the beau ideal of helpful associations, the most personal in its interest 
the most untiring—for it abandons no one of its many sons while he 
lives—the most progressive, for even this year wireless sets have been 
provided and the shouldering of the liability for employer’s contribution 
has been undertaken in order to enable St. Dunstaners to avail them- 
selves of the provisions of the Widows, Orphans and Old Age Pensions 
Act. Orders for the work of St. Dunstaners are much desired. For 
blind women, The Barclay Workshops (20 and 21, Crawford Street, 
Baker Street, W. 1), provide materials and training in weaving, knitting 
and similar employments. Here the help most appreciated is orders 
for the goods, lovely in colour and texture, described in an illustrated 
catalogue, which will be sent to readers of Country Lire. A most 
deserving charity. 
THE POOR. 

The Church Army (55, Bryanston Street, W.1), has for many 
years now brought good cheer into hundreds of poverty-stricken 
homes. £5 entertains sixty old poor folk or children at dinner and a 
New Year’s party of one’s own, arranged in that fashion, might be a happy 
thank offering for our Christmas luxuries. The Field Lane Institution 
(Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C.1), which distributes food to 
between 800 and 1,000 homeless men and women, is hoping to give 
New Year treats to a large number of poor children in the back streets 
and slums of East London, and here help will be very greatly 
appreciated. 

FOR THOSE AT SEA. 

By sea come half our necessities and most of our luxuries, and the 
best return we can make to the seamen whose risky trade it is to carry 
them to our shores, is a subscription to the funds of that truly 
British creation the National Lifeboat Institution (22, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C.2). 

KEEP A_ DIARY. 

A New Year resolution well worth making is that of keeping a 
diary, and it is one capable of a variety of expressions. Among the 
diaries, excellently printed and bound, offered by Messrs. Charles 
Letts, and to be obtained from stationers and booksellers throughout 
the world (with editions giving special information for Canada, Australia, 
South Africa and India), are office diaries, fast-bound self-opening 
pocket diaries, refillable case diaries, wireless, schoolboys’, schoolgirls’, 
Boy Scouts’, Girl Guides’, business men’s, R. H. S. gardeners’, cyclists’, 
housewives’, sportsmens’, A.A. motorists’, country life, children’s 
and engineers’ diaries. In fact, every type of man and woman or 
young person will find a book arranged for him or her for the keeping 
of just such records as will be most interesting. All sorts of clever 
calendars, such as the fascinating ‘‘ Magnet’ which marks the day, 
notebooks, household wants indicators and so forth, are also included 
among the productions of this well known firm. 
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of the country side, seaside and 
common into the limits of your room 
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— CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA & JAPAN. 


further postions apply : 
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— oO NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, 4 , Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C.3 











Perfect 








for Children 


Happy are those children who have a 
Browne & Lilly Playhouse 
their own in which to amuse themselves A BOOK EVERY SHOOTING PARTY 
the day long, and to indulge in healthy SHOULD HAVE 


recreation no matter what the weather. 
And when not in use as a Children’s Den 





Playhouse 








Ww I N D O W this artistic, soundly constructed building The Sportsman’s 


will serve admirably as a week-end 


TELESCOPE bungalow, music or study room, or Cookery Book 


at tee & hang in the window, always in focus so 


garden house, etc. Will enhance the 


that ~ nature gen ye wae or ny oe a. 7 and value of any property. 

can study or enjoy all the various s f i i i j 

bird and animal life within bg og ~ Mrs P. “te Pet 00 | for a By Major HUGH B. C. POLLARD. 
0 meee: without disturbance to the source rices trom :10:0. 

of their enjoyment. Ww = 

Strongly constructed in frame 15in. in diam. Hustistes Catcleyen pg} 7/6 net. 


for suspension in any ordinary window. Price range of buildings and prices. 


£4 Os. Od. carriage paid. 


Rusted cutiodans teen on-teanen. . Gives more than 200 alternatives to the 
W. WATSON & SONS, LTD. everlasting joint. 

Manufacturers of Binoculars and Telescopes, 
313, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. Est. 1837 i i 


THAMES 





Manufacturers and Exporters, 
SIDE, READING. 





Published by ‘‘ Country Life,’ Ltd., 


BETTER-BUILT BUILDINGS 20, Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2. 




















a GARDENING MADE EASY By E. T. COOK, 


READ 


Price 2/6 Net. 





Postage 4d. extra. 


Please write to-day for full particulars of this invaluable book and for illustrated prospectuses of some of the super -books in the ‘‘CounTRY Lirg” Library to the Manager, 


CounTRY LiFE, LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, W.C.2. B 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Advertisements for these columns are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 3D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Monday morning 
for the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, ‘* COUNTRY 
LIFE,” Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
W.C. 2. 





General Announcements. 


Sg EASE DISPOSALFOR 
COUNTRY HOUSES, FACTORIES, 

FARMS, Etc.—No emptying of cesspools ; 
no solids ; no open filter beds ; everything 
underground and automatic ; a perfect fer- 
tilizer obtainable. — WILLIAM BRATTIE, 
8, Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 


[FON AND WIRE. FENCING 
FOR PARK AND GARDEN—TIron 
Fencing and Tree Guards, Catalogue C.L. 65. 
Ornamental Iron and Wire Work of every 
description, Catalogue C.L. 156. Wood and 
Iron Gates, Catalogue C.L. 163. Kennel 
Railing, Catalogue C.L. 86. Poultry Fencing, 
Catalogue C.L. 70. Ask for separate lists.—-- 
Boulton & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 
OTTON PILLOW CASES,.—100 
dozen Linen-finished cotton Pillow- 
eases, real good quality bargain line. These 
cases are highly suitable for hard wear and 
will give every satisfaction. Size 20in. by 
30in., four for 7/9.—Write for Complete 
Bargain List to-day.—HvtTTon’s, 10, Main 
Street, Larne, Ulster 
EVER-FADE LINENS.—For all 
those purposes for which Linens are 
now so popular, Hutton’s Never-Fade genuine 
Irish Linens are ideal. Guaranteed absolutely 
fadeless by sun or washing and costing only 
3/- per yard (36in.wide) they are increasingly 
in demand for curtains, bedspreads, table- 
runners, etc., as well as for dresses and 
children’s frocks. There are 64 artistic 
colours to select from, including ten of the 
newest shades. Every yard stamped “ Hut- 
ton’s Never-Fade Linen.” Send for full 





range of patterns free——HvuTTON’s, 10, 
Main Street, aw Ulster. 

r ATHS, Garden Vases, 

Sundials; catalogue (No. 2), free.— 


MOoRTON, 17, Krecleston Street, Buckingham 
Palace Road, 8.W. 


ENCING AND GATES. Oak Park 


plain and ornamental; Garden and 
Stable Wheelbarrows. 
Catalogues on application. 
ROWLAND Bros., Bletchley. Estab. 1874. 


HE HIGH QUALITY of Whiteway’s 
““ Whimple ” and **‘ Woodbine ” brands 
of cyder is fully maintained in their winter 
product, Whiteway’s *‘ Old English” ginger 
wine. Sold by all wine merchants. 
OUR OR .LYRICS 
set to music by experts. All accepted 
for musical setting receive offers from our 
publication side ; free criticism.—CHAMBERS’ 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 41, Cheapside 
London, 


LEFT. OFF CLOTHING WANTED 
of every description, gent’s, ladies’ and 
children’s ; also household articles, linen, ete. 
Best possible prices given. Cash or offer 
by return. Customers waited on. — Mrs, 
SHACKLETON, 122, Richmond Road, Kingston- 
on-Thames. ‘Tel., Kingston 0707. Banker’s 


reference. 

BEA AY GOLOVURED 
SUEDE LEATHERS.—Make — your 

own sports, golf, motor coats, motor rugs, 

table runners, cushions, etc. ; samples free. 

MITCHELL’S, 57, Berners Street, London. 





Garden and Farm. 





FENG! NG.—Chestnut Pale Fencing and 
Garden Screening, Illustrated Catalogue 

on request.—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., 

LTp., 24, Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrev. 


FENCING NOW. Complete enclosure 
120ft. by 60ft. for one court, 9ft. high with 
iron standards, gate, strand wires, ready for 
erection £34; carriage paid to stations in 
England and Wales; other sizes in propor 
tion.—Write for Special Leaflet to Dept. 
FP/CL., BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Riverside 
Works,” Norwich. 

RAZY PAVING, Variegated Rockery 

Lumps, Tufa. .oWw quotations.— T. 
WELLER, 195, Douglas Road, Acocks Green, 
Birmingham. 

USTIC Houses, Arches, 
golas, Bridges, Seats, 
Wood; re-thatching and repairs. 
and Co., Rustic Works, Stretford, 
chester, 


Fencing, Per- 
Poles, Rustic 
— INMAN 
Man- 





Dogs for Sale and Wanted. 


i 





T.-COL. RICHARDSON’S 
ARGEST or of PEDI- 

GREE TERRIERS 
near London on view 
daily. AIREDALES 
(trained), Best 
tection against burglars 
for ladies living alone. 
ABERDEENS(Scotch) 
CAIRNS, WEST 
HIGHLANDS, WIRE 
FOX, SEALYHAMS : 
from 10 gns.; pups, 
5 gns.—Clock House, 





Tel., 
Byfleet (station, Weybridge), Surrey. 


Byfleet 274. 








Antiques. 





aa TS Eee ee 
Old-World Galleries 


65, 


All articles have been genuinely reduced in price, 
ordinary selling 
THE OLD-WORLD GALLERIES are carrying on their usual Sale 
which has been in the Galleries for three 
ruthlessly cut down in price. 


piece 


Only London address : 


STR 


GROSVENOR SQU 


(Four doors from RES Street and Squires the Chemist, near Selfridges). 


GREAT ANNUAL WINTER SALE—FIRST WEEK. 


price, 


in many cases by 25 per cent. 


method, i.¢., 


months must be Sold, 


These pieces include some of our finest examples. 





ARE, W.1 


of the 


every 
and is therefore 





Our Galleries consist of twenty separate rooms; each furnished in different. periods, containing , 


Old English furniture in oak, walnut and mahogany ; 


Stamps. 


Furniture, 
MB SING. LEATHER for FINE “OPPORTUNITY « occurs to 
poe chair backs, seats, , Bn A obtain CHOICE EARLY COLONIAL 
stools, finger-plates, ete.; samples free, STAMPS in superb condition. 


Leathers embossed if required.—-MITCHELL’s, 


57, Berners Street, London, 


7367." 


Advertiser is 
dispersing a fine old Collection of picked 
copies at one-third catalogue.—Apply “A 


are my speciality ; 
at reasonable prices.—ALLEN, 
Road, E. 11. 


; dining, sitting and bedroom furniture. 


RITISH COLONIAL RARITIES 
ee ee 
5, Blake 


Hall 
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Welcome Always Keep it handy 


CRANT'S 


CHERRY 
BRANDY 


T. Pease, Son 
& CO. 

Wine Merchants, 

DARLINGTON. 


Established 1808. 
BRANDS. 





‘CROSS 


KELLY & CO. 


ST. MINVER’S 
Silver Grey Granite 


Erected in any Churchyard 


CHURCH TABLETS 
IN ALABASTER, 
BRONZE or MARBLE 


Send for Booklet No. \9, post free. 


(Cramb Bros.) Ltd 
129, Marylebone Rd., London, N.W.1 














A FEW SELECTED 
PORT Per doz. 
~~ ie TRUMPETER, medium full - -  60/- 
put upin Bottles, — Half-bottles and INQUISITOR, full bodied- - - 66/- 
Miniatures, Ask your Wine Merchant POMPADOUR, vintage character - 72/+ 

for it,and at Hotels restaurants etc. SHERRY 
“Sportsmans” (Dry)“Queens (Sweet) FINE PALE, full - - - - - 48)/« 
ae CEDRO, light medium dry- - - 60/- 
cnans LA MORICIA, “Old Nutty"- - 72/« 
for every pocket “BOS” WHISKY *** or 

LIQUEUR BRANDY 
(Over 30 years old) - - 324/- 
Assorted quantities supplied, 
Carriage Paid. 


Full Price List on Application. 








TA ATTA 


Hot Water Supply’ 


Write for new illustrated list. 





(-or™ 





89 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
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THE LADIES’ FIELD 


The ideal Fashion Journal 
for the well-dressed woman. 
Wide selection of the newest 
season’s modes from Paris, 
London and New York. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOUR FASHION 
SUPPLEMENT IN EVERY ISSUE 


Published 30th of every month. 


1/- 


sMldiitiili 





‘BOLIVAR 
MASCOTAS 


LEON & CO., 60, Cornhill, London, 


TRY THESE HAVANA CIGARS. 





18/6 per box of 25 


35/- per box of 50 


BEST VALUE TO-DAY. 





Samples $d. each, 


E.C.3. THROUGHOUT LONDON. 






Caraiace Pain, P 
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